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SHELLEY’S PROSE WRIT5NGS. 



r is impossible to turn to Slielley’s prose with 
the untroubled interest and judgment tha< w2 
summon in the case of most authors, especially 
those who are only, or mainly, prose-writers. 
Shelley’s mark as a poet, in the narrower sense, 
that is, of a writer of verse, is so well-known, that almost every- 
one who turns to his prose will bring to it a set opinion. Implying 
more or less of enthusiasm or uninterest, or even perhaps 
antagonism, based upon the already familiar grounds pf bis 
verse and the story of his life. The first interest -t^Mhe 
book will therefore be a relative one, to be rgferreJts*jr^>'. 
vious ideas of its author’s genius and personality ; 
ing what warmth of discussion these have constantIy^heN!^d 
forth, it will be well for us to approach any new signs of their 
quality, such its are offered here, in the urbanest and most 
redbonable temper we can bring to bear, fortunately, judged 
for themselves altne^ thitee prose-writings of Shelley arli^ not 
hard to judge. Their literary setting is so perfect and 
de0ghtful,^that, if they had no other interest, they could not 
foil to be sought at last''sixhply*for'^artistic quality, and placed 
high among masterpiece^ of style accordingly. But the interest 
th^ bear is higher still, and ha.vmg regard to it we should be 
foistakto in not profiting by the zest al roady^ated in us by the 
poet?8 g%ce for anything fiirther coming ffbm:;faint helping 
to interpret the fine and deep secrets of his jiatuie. 


JLLEH^S PROSE. 

one cause c •***•/ *'** ‘V” **“' 

by the or -■®** 7 Shelley’s personal fesdnaticm ibr 

rose special at a certain period of our growth. It^ 

would be usele'/ to try and account vesy exactly for so subtle 
an influence^ ^ ae ideal atmosphere that fills the poems, that 
seems to ling* • in the very collocation of their syllables, afifectjg 
us, we hardly know how or^hy, and creates the fe^hng which 
is more than any reasoned theory of appreciation. * AgMnst this 
feeling, once^xeated, with its chivalrous faith and boundless 
enthusiasm, scientific analysis, equally with matter-of-fact de- 
traction, is powerless. luis a feeling akin to all is ideal 
and heroic in us when the hopes of youth mos; itradmls the 
surroundings and direction of life. 

** The world’s great age begixB anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn. 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream.” 

In this music we have its very tone and echo. Vague it 
may l^c, but most magical and strong nevertheless, and of 
the id '1 enterprise it inspires, Shelley is the spirit incarnate. 
He y oits wTth a princely if somewhat translunar splendour a 
tov/ jt' his own on ^e mount of vision which is peculiarly 
dedicated to his century. There we have known how to 
picture him, gazing out upon what ideal vistas «of the land of 
promise^ imagined hfter the half-realised accounts qf the ltal}ghe^ 
loved. There, with him in spirit, lookin|^oq)f ivith his eyes, we 
USve se& the mystic vision of the future, as in a sunset whose 
cloud-veil unclosing a moment has permitted a glimpse of per- 
fect radiance within. That gUmpse^once caught, leaves for 
ever afterwards a restless longing ta fully see what was so 
nearly revealed; for within, we felt, were it but throughly 
penetrated, lay the secret of the great progression through space 
and time,.in whicm the stars mo^ so serenely^ and fi&en with 
such tra^c ende^our and disruption. It b the old atorf 



SNELLE^^S PROSE. 

of the Quest of the Grail, many another . 
its gliinpse of the pe]:|ect, and its after-longing a».''^hen we 
Surest^ are all centred in the feeling which is associate 
the very i^ame of Shell^. So much of this feeling as it is well 
for us to ^eep, perhaps, in a world that is ma; ^ as well as 
ideal, these Essays and ' Letters will help to em^t^y and make 
sure*, proof they give of thiiir author’s humanity is a 

capitA anti^te to anything extreme in our worship of him as 
an accession to the saints. So, having before'^'endangered his 
right fame^by hailing him as of the gods, we shall establish him 
more i(ikel^ vcQpr, let us hope, by disccA^erlng how thoroughly, in 
virtue and default, he was a man. ^ 

The ideal Shelley has long been known to us, and lately we 
have been presented wi^h a so-called ^'Real Shelley, "' ^tor 
counterblast, as much painted as ever was the first, seeing that it 
has o|3ly been a matter of painting black what was before a 
somewhat too unrelieved white. This method oft disillusioning 
is highly characteristic of the downright British temper of mind, 
which does so like to deal absolute judgments ; but it is 
'*lsf^culiarly inapplicable in the case of a nature like Shelley’s. 
The same method applied to a series of heroes and poets of 
much more definite quality than his could not fail tO' utterly 
destroy all right knowledge and love of them*, Coeseive the 
aspect of, let us suggest, Sir Philip Sidney, or to he bolder, Saint 
Francis of Assisi, or others more spiritually eminent still, under 
such malevolent treatment. The judgment upon Shelley, in truth, 
will always bd very much a matter of stwdpoint. lliose to 
w&om the conv^ionalities are more than the ideal principles of 
which they are the eften worn-out clothes, will necessan^ fail 
in^sympa^y for such a nature as his, with its insistent relation 
ol' everything to the ide^, in % way, let it be admitted, a litde 
oblivious apparently, A tiine^ to ’the warm touch of human 
dependency. But the j^wth of humanity in his nature, lyas as 
^trbng, and sure as his literary grow^ ; there iaean intimate 
relation between the two in all true natnips: It may well be, 
,^therefbt€^ thatTtfae Essays and Letters in which ^is is so clearTy 
shewn may form an opening to appreciatibii by those who fronu'J 
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one cause S/f^ZrZrMl^jS 
the pr:/ ft 

-rosp, another have not^en hitherto greatly attracted 
would' tet or his writings. Studying the simpler evid^ce of 
j/*fhey will find that neither angels nor evil spirits clainf 
him away from the difficult human mean, where he es^sted with 
our everydr:' susceptibilities, only heightened and m^ified 
the poet’s teii-fold greater liability to the drawings of pleasure 
and of pain. The rea/ ^ R^al Shelley,” neither sdfisfeie^eamer 
nor untempte^ saint, but one like ourselves, with added qualities 
of genius which' bear their appointed defects, is clearly seen in a 
hundred passages of his letters ; and how much mc^ interest- 
ing in this reality of Ixroa^sunshine than, as often ^k^r^diown, 
under haze of moo]^ shine or eldritch smoke. 

. Here is scarcely the place and time, however, for lengthy 
analysis of Shelley’s life and indivi£aality. This has already 
been admirably done in memoirs by Mrs. Shelley and Lady 
Shelley, by Mr. William M. Rossetti and Mr. J. Ad<%igton 
Symonds, and in quite a number of shorter essays by other 
writers, with one or the other of which we are all well familiar. 
It will be best perhaps, then, to touch only upon one or two 
points which have special significance in the light of these proSUSt 
writings, and having so far rested a claim for Shelley’s fund of 
everyday humanity, we ought first of all to turn to the broad 
basis of dvis ch^acter. One of the first things that occur to us 
in reading the Letters, one laid stress upon by several writers, is 
their absolute consisteacy with the poetry formally prepared by 
Shelley with an eye to the public during his lifetime. This is 
most .important, foi; it touches upon the questicfh of Shelly’s 
main sincerity, which, called in question, has fgsineh the tummg 
po^tfof ipore than one elaborated attack &p<fii him. But in his 
prose we are taken behind the scenes of his poel;^^ theate 
to find, wonderful to tell, that fll thei^ really is what it artV 
tically gave itself out to be. *'The corro^ration by the letters of 
his deliberate verse utterance is indeed remarkable, and a 
li^fficient argument in kself for SheUey’s utter thorouj^iiess. 
liwhohesty of purpfse. For, as another poet,« whose 
dignified loyalty to Shelley through a long life nV4st have beest^ 
*ause enough in itbelf for beltef to many, haq conclusively 
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asked : — ^“How shall we beifS believing in him when we 
evenjbis carnal speedy to agree faithfully with the tone 
Vhythm of his most or^ular utterances ??i^,With this quality iS 
closely a^ied another which did more t^ anything to wreck 
the happiness of Shelley’s life, his egregious pfaclical energy,^ 
& it has been well called by Mr. H. Buxton Foiman. We aU 
knt»^ l^w disastrously it resulted, lacking the higher prudence 
which could>alone make such a tendency nobly valuable ; but at 
the same time it is by no means a common or a oase quality, the 
unhalting readiness to act out one’s theories, and Shelley had 
this ^wocent courage of his opinions^ with a vengeance. Point 
out a great idea or a crying need to him, ap4 as soon as he felt 
sure of it, he would rush off at once, with a quite comii^l 
urgency, to apply it If, hcwever, it proves a certain greenness^ it 
is a greenness that sometimes ripens into gold. At any rate it is 
quite incompatible with any such inherent deceptiveness as the 
writer of ^*The Real Shelley” has imputed to film. A touch 
more of that dissimulative concern for the world’s opinion which 
often passes for prudence, and gives an aspect of virtue to what 
is merely social astuteness, would have saved him from many 
false and dishonourable indictments, such as those which owning 
a cry from him in a memorable letter to his wife! — “My 
greatest content would be utterly to desert all^kumah' society^ 
I would retire with you and our child to a solitary islapd in the 
sea, would build a boat, and shot upon retreat the flood-gates 
of the world.” 

|Levelations^of the motives and' intere^s of Shelley’s life 
naturally abSund^in the |«etters, and after having read them in 
conjunction with the poems, it seems to me impossible^faaf i^y- 
OM shou]^ turn away with anything but a profound belief in 
their writer’s inherent nobility ^d truth of inspiration. But if 
this is to be so for thn unbeliever^, how are they to be envied 
who bring to the boolr their flrst enthusiasm on^tered. A 

f ore delightful literary pperience can scarcely be conceived, 
thinK,.jthan that of this &>ok, while thSmu'^ic of Shelley’s song 
is still fresh ioAo unrs, filling one with quicl^destre to know more 
“ the kingPf beauty and fisney,” as Tmtawney cfaaiining|| 




idled hiin. Impatiently foregoing the order of the book, and 
turning first to the Letters to get the ^irit and atmosplypre of 
jShelley’s surroundir^s at one time and^ another, we could not 
foil to be fascinated by the glimpses afibrded of thp year of 
marvels whi^h.^saw the birth of the Prometheus Unbpmd and 
other great poems, showing how ideally environed the poet’s 
days then were. We canxhoose almost at random from the 
letters of that time ; here is a passage from one, written from 
Rome towards tlie end of March, when the Prometheus Unbound 


was in process of composition : — 

I walk forth in 'tlfo purple and golden light of aif^'I^alian 


evening, and return by star or moonlight, through this scene. 
T^ie elms are just budding, and the warm spring winds bring 
unknown odours, all sweet from the country. I see the radiant 
Orion through the mighty columns of the temple of Concord, 
and the mellow fading light softens down the modem buddings 
of the capitol, the only ones that interfere with the sublime 
desolatiqn of the scene. On the steps of the capitol itsetf stand 
two colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, each with his horse, 
finely executed, though for inferior to those or Monte Cavallo. 
the cast of one of which you know we saw together in Londoii. 
This wklk is close to our lodging, and this is my evening walk.” 

Whil^e are at Rome with Shelley in the spirit, one other 
passage. we must take, describing the burying>place which 
received all that remained of him after the death’s ordeal of fire 


and water some three years later, and which by that time, too, 
hdd the body of Keats. He begins in the samb jparagraph by 
spes^g of Rome as a city, as it v^ere, of the dead, or rattier 
of those inrho cannot die, and who survive* the puny generations 
which inhabit and pass over the spot which they l^^ve 
sacred to eternity;” and thei^ after ^escribing the fields and the 
**gpassy lanes and copses winding aiding ^e ruin^” and the 
gardens of the palaces, and the **grSst green hill, lonely and 
bare, wbidf overhangs fhe Tiber,” he.writes 
** The Elfish btuyhl^-place Is a green slt^ near wall^ 
under the pyimhidqt tomb of Cestius; and is, ll^hinli^ the most. 
>tautlftil and soleinn cemetery 1 ever beheld ivdo see the sun 
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known ; imagination is tlic perception of the ^lue of those 
^quantities, both separately and^ as a whole. ^Reason 
^respects the diiTeronces, and iniagin 9 .tion the similitudes of 
things. Reason is to imagination as the instrument to the 
ngtmt, as *the body to the spirit, as the shadow to the 
substance. , 

Poetry, in a general sense, may be dorino^ to be “ the 
expression of the imagination : ” and poetry is connate with 
the origin of man. Man is an instrument over which a 
scries of external and internal impressions are driven, likj 
the alternations of an ever-changing wind over an ^olian 
lyre, whicli move it by their ^motion to ever-changing 
melody. But there is a principle within the human being, 
and perhaps within all sentient beings, which acts other- 
wise than in the lyre, and produces not melody afone, but 
Imrmqny, by an internal adjustment of the sounds or 
motions thus excited to the impressions which excite them. 
It is as if the lyre could accommodate its chords to the 
mofions of that which strikes them, in a determined propor- 
tion of sound ; even as tho musician can accommodalo his 
voice to tlie sound of tho lyre. A child at play by itself 
will express its delighj^by its voice and motions; and every 
iufiexran of tone and every gesture will bear exa<;^t relation 
to a corresponding antitypo in the plcasurabld' impressions 
wl^ch awakened it ; it will be tho reflected Image of that 
LH^ressidn ; and as^the lyre tremble;'; and sounds after the 
wild has died away, so the child seeks, by piblongiiig in 
its voice and motions th3 deration of the eflect, to prolong 
also a consciousness of the cause. In relation to the 
objects which delight a qhild, theseo'expressions are, what 
poe^y is to higher objects. Tho savage (for the,, savage is 
what thq, child is to years) expresses the emotions 
meed in him by surrounding objects in a similar 
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nmnncr ; and language and gesture, together with plastic or 
]}ictoiaal imitation, beG«>me the image of the combined effect 
of those objects, and oi his apprehension of them. Man in 
society, It^ith all his passions and his pleas^ircs, noxt 
becomes iihe olnect of the passions and picftisu/cs of man ; '' 
an additional ^class of emotions ^produces an augnuMitod 
treasure of^expressions; and language, gostivo, and the 
imitative arts, become at once the rcproi&ntation and the 
medium, the pencil and the picture, the chisel and the 
statue? tne chord and the harmony. The social sympathies, 
or those laws from which, as from its elements, society 
results, begin to develop yiemselves from the moment that 
two human beings co-exist; the future is contained within 
the pr^ent, a^ the plant within the seed ; and equality, 
diversity, unity, contrast, mutual dependence,* become the 
principles alone capable of aifording the motives according 
to which the will of a social being is determined to action, 
inasmuch as he is social ; and constitute pleasure in sensa- 
tion, virtue in sentiment, beauty in art, truth in reasoning, 
and love in the intercourse of kind. Hence men, even in 
the infancy of society, observe a certain order in their 
words and actions, distinct from that of the objects and the 
imprcssiqjas represented by them, all expression bciiflg sub- 
ject^o the Ikws of that from which it proceeds. But let us 
dismiss those more general considerations wjuch might 
involve an inquiry *ni!o the principles of society itEflSlf, aiW 
restHct ouf view to the manner in which the imagiuati/i is 
expressed upon its forms. 

In the youth of world, men dance and sing an^^ 
imitdte jiatural object, observing in these actions; iv 
others, a^rtaxn rhythm or orde^ And, although am 
observe a similar, they observe hot the s^me order, 
motions of the dance, in the melody of the song, iL 
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combinations of language, in the series of their imitations 
of natural objects. Por there is a 'certain order or Ji^hythm 
belonging to each of these classes of ^mimetic representation, 
from whid^ the hearer and the spectator receive An intenser 
and purer ple&.sure than from any other : the s'^nse of"an 
approximation to this' order has been calUnl taste by 
modern writers. Every man in the infancy o^art, observes 
ail order wliich 'approximates more or less closely to that 
from which this highest deliglit results : but the diversity 
is not suilicicntly marked, as that its gradations sh^ld be 
sensible, except in those instances where the predominance 
of this faculty of approximation/iO the beautiful (for so wo 
may be permitted to name the relation between this highest 
pleasure and its cause) is very groat. Those in whom it 
exists ill excess are poets, in the most universal sense of 
the word ; and the pleasure resulting from the manner in 
which they express the influence of society or nature upon 
the^ own minds, communicates itself to others, and gathers 
a sort of reduplication from that community. Their 
language is vitally metaphorical ; that is, it marks the 
before unapprehended relations of things and perpetuates 
their apprehension, until the words which represent them, 
becoffTo, through time, signs for portions or classes of 
thoughts instead of pictures of integral thouglics ; an(l,.theii 
if ^10 ^ow-poets should arise to create afresh the associa- 
?ibus wliich have been thus disorganised, language will bo 
dead to all the nobler purposes of human ^'intorcerjrse. 
These similitudes or lela{ion 3 are finely said by Lord 
'-’•*011 to be “the same footsteps of Mature impressed upon 
i%idus subjects of the world ” ^^and he considers the 
which perceives /them as the storehouse .of axioms 
in to all knowledge. In the infancy of society every 
* De Augment. Sclent., cap. 1 , lib. iii. 
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author is necessarily a poet^ because language itself is 
poetry^; and to be a po(9b is to apprehend the true and the 
beautiful, in a i?i^ord, the good which exists in the relation, 
isubsisting,* first between existence and percept^ion, and 
secondly between perception and exprcSssion. Every 
original langih^^e near to its sourde is in itself the chaos 
of a cyclic pQ^m : the copiousness of lexicography and the 
distinctions of grammar are the works of fL later ago, and 
are merely the catalogue and the form of the creations of 
poetry* 

But poets, or those who imagine and express this 
indestructible order, are upb only the authors of language 
and of music, of the dance, and architecture, and statuary, 
and painting : they are the institutors of laws, and the 
founders of civil society, and the inventors of *tho arts of 
life, and the teachers, who draw into a certain propinquity 
with the beautiful and the true, that partial appreheiiskm 
of the agencies of the invisible world which is called 
religion. Hence all original religions are allegorical, or 
susceptible of allegory, and, like Janus, have ^ double face 
of false and true. Poets, according to the circumstances of 
the age and nation in which they appeared, were called, in 
the earlieg epochs of the world, legislators, or prophilts : a 
poet^ssentiallv comprises and unites both these characters. 
For he not only beholds intensely the present as it is, »nd 
discovers those laws ^according to which present 
ouglA to bS ordered, but ho beholds the future in Aie 
present, and his thoughts ate the germs of the flower and 
the fruit of latest ti'lie. Not that I assert poets to be 
prophbts in the gross'^^enso of the word, or that %hnv can 
foretell form as*8urely as th^ foreknow the spir^^ of 
evtnts : such is the pretence of superstition, which woi^ 
make poetry an attribute of prophecy, rather than propheej^ 
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an attribute of poetry. A poet participates in the eternal, 
the infinite, and the one; as far •as relates to hjs con- 
ceptions, time and place and number are not. Tke 
grammat^al forms wliuih express the moods ofr time, and.j 
the didereXco 'of persons, and the distinction of place, «are 
convert iVdo with respect to the highest ppetry without 
injuring it ,as poetry ; and the choruses of ^schylus, and 
the book of Joli, and Dante*8 Paradise, would alTord, more 
than any other writings, examples of this fact, if the limits* 
of this essay did not forbid citation. The erfafions of 
sculpture, painting, and music are illustrations still more ^ 
decisive. 

Language, colour, form, and religious and civil habits of 
action, are all the instruments and materials of poetry ; 
th(}y may be called poetry by that figure of speech which 
corisiclers the eiroct as a synonyme of the cause. But 
potJtry in a more restricted sense expresses those arrange- 
iiioiits of language, and especially metrical language, wliicli 
are created by that imperial faculty, whose throne is cur- 
tained within the invisible nature of man. And this 
springs from the nature itself of language, which is a more 
direct representation,, of the actions and passions of our 
iiitcikial being, and is susceptible of more various and deli- 
cate combinations, than colour, form, or nmtion, {\i^d is 
mere plastic and obedient to the control of ' that faculty of 
^idiicli it is the creation. For lanjjua'ge is arbitrarily pro- 
duced by the imagination, and has relation ^to thsinghts 
alone ; but all other materials^ instruments, and conditions 
of art have relations among each >^thcr, which limit and 
intorposQ between conception and c^epression. The 'former 
is a mirroxv which r^ects, the latter as a ^Ibud which 
e^ieobles, the light of which both are mediums of comnvini- 
^;ation. Hence the fame of sculptors, painters, and 
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musicians, although the intrinsic powers of the great 
masters of these arts ^ay yield in no degree to that of 
thbse who have employed language as the hieroglyphic of 
^their thoughts, has never equalled that of poets in tlio 
restricted sense of the term ; as two porfoi;mc'/^ of equal 
skill will prodIce unequal effects fijjni a guitar and a harp. 
The fame of legislators and founders of religions, so long as 
their institutions last, alone seems to exeeqd that of poets 
in the restricted sense ; but it can scarcely be a question, 
whetheapj^f we deduct tho celebrity which their flattery of 
the gross opinions of tho vulgar usually conciliates, together 
with that which belonged to them in their higher character 
of poets, any excess will rehiain. 

We have thus circumscribed tho word poetry within the 
limits oF that art which is the most familiar and the most 
perfect expression of tho faculty itself. It is necessary, 
however, to make the circle still narrower, and to* deter- 
mine the distinction between measured and unmeasured 
language ; for the popular division into prose and verse is 
inadmissible in accurate philosophy. 

Sounds as well as thoughts have relation both between 
each other and towards that which they represent, and a 


perception of tho order of those relations has alway^^ b(‘on 
found co'&n^cttid with a perception of the order of the 
relations of liioughts. Hence the language uf poets has 
ever affected a cerUiiuuniform and harmonious recyrrenjgp 
of i^und, \githout which it were not pocitry, and which< is 
scarcely less indispensable, to. the communication or its 
influence, than the wqrds themselves, without reference to 


that peculiar order. -^.Hei^ce the vanity of truncation ; it 
w^re as Vise to cast u violet into U crucible^ that you might 
d^cover Ihe formal principle of '^its colour and odoufi^lj as 
seek to transfuse from one language ihto another 
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creations of a poet The plant must spring again from its 
seed, or it will bear no flower — and^.this is the burthen of 
the curse of Babel. * 

u 

An observation of the regular mode of tho recurrence of ^ 
harmony tl\e language of poetical minds, together vdth 
its relation to music, produced metre, or a certain system 
of traditional forms of harmony and language. Yet it is by 
no means essential that a poet should accommodate his 
language to tliis traditional form, so that the harmony, , 
which is its spirit, bo observed. The practice h andeed 
convenient and popular, and to bo preferred, especially in 
such couii)oaition as includes much action; but every great 
poet must inevitably imiovato upon the example of his 
pn'dccessors in the exact structure of his peculiar versifica- 
tion. Tho distinction between poets and prose wrftors is a 
vulgar error, Tho distinction between pliilosophors and 
poets has been anticipated. Plato was ossentially a poet — 
the* truth and splendour of his imagery, and tho melody of 
his kiiiguage, are tho most intense tliat it is possible to 
conceive. Ifo rejected the measure of tlio epic, dramatic, 
and lyrical forms, because he sought to kindlo a harmony 
in thoughts divested of shape and action, and ho forebore to 
iiivcjiit^ any regular plan of rhythm which would include, 
under detenu inaU? forms, the varied pausew cf Uis stylo. 
Cicero sought to imitate the cadence of his periods,'* but 
witff li^ttle success. Lord Bacon was poet.* llis lan- 
gm^e has a sweet and majestic rhythm, w'hich sf-^tislies .^tlio 
sense, no less than the almost fiuperhuuian wisdom of his 
philosophy satisfies the intellect ; it k a strain which dis- 
tends, and then bursts tho circumfejKince of the reader’s 
miiuh^bnd pours itself fiorth together with it ihto the 
uny .fsal element with which it has perpetual sympatliy. 

f See the Tilum Libyrinthi, and the Essay on Death particularly. 
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All the authors of revolutions in opinion are not only 
necessQfily poets as the^ are inventors, nor even as their 
w^rds unveil the pertn|Lneut analogy of things by images 
^which partxipato in the life of truth ; but as their periods 
aro^harmoiHOUs and rhythmical, and contain in i^emselvca 
the elements terse; being the echo of the eternal music. 
Nor are those, supreme poets, who have employed traditional 
forms of rhythm on account of the form and action of their 
subjects, less capable of perceiving and teaching the truth 
of things, 'than those who have omitted that form. Shake- 
speare, Pante, and Milton (to confine ourselves to modern 
writers) are philosophers of the very loftiest power. 

A poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal 
truth. There is this difFeronce between a story and a poem, 
that a st6ry is a catalogue of detached hicts, whieli have no 
other connection than time, place, circumstance, cause and 
edect ; the other is the creation of actions according to the 
unchangeable forms of human nature, as existing in tlie 
Tiiind of the Creator, which is itself the image of all other 
minds. The one is partial, and applies only to a definite 
period of time, and a certain combination of events which 
can never again recur ; the other is universal, and contains 
within itself the germ of a relation to whatever inotwjBS or 
actions haVe^la>3e in the possible varieties of human nature. 
Time, which diastroys the beauty and the use of the storg of 
particular facts, stripp««d of the poetry which shoulddiiveiib 
tJieir^ augm mts that of poetry, and for ever devedops ijew 
and wonderful applications^ of ^he., eternal truth which it 
contains. Hence epitomes have been called the moths of 
just history; they ea^^out the poetry of it. A* story of 
pciniculat facts is as a mirror which obscures and distorts 
thfvt whiefi should be beautiful : j^etry is a mirror wju'oh 
makes beautiful that which is distorted. 
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The parts of a composition may be poetical, without the 
composition as a whole being a p^em. A single sentence 
may be considered as a whole, though it may be found <n 
the midst of a scries of unassimilated portion^; a single 
word eye*t^ mj^y bo a spark of inextinguishable thought. 
And thus all the grc%t historians, Herodotus, Plutarch, 
Livy, were poets ; and although the plan of those writers, 
especially tbat ()f Livy, restrained them from developing 
this faculty in its highest degree, they made copious and , 
ample amends for their subjection, by filling the 
interstices of their su 1 )jects with living images. 

Having determined what is poetry, and who are poets, * 
let us proceed to estimate its efiSets upon society. 

Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure : all spirits on 
which it fid Is open themselves to receive the wisdcifn which 
is mingled with its delight. In the infancy of the w^orld, 
neither poets themselves nor their auditors are fully aware 
of the excellence of poetry ; for it acts in a divine and un- 
apptchended manner, beyond and above consciousness ; and 
it is reserved for future generations to contemplate and 
measure the mighty cause and efiect in all the strength and 
splendour of their union. Even in modern times, no living 
poet ^ver arrived at tfie fulness of his fame ; the jury which 
sits in judgment upon a poot, belonging ds be \l0e3 to all 
time, must be composed of his peers: it must*be irapaimelpd 
Time from the selectost of the wise «f many generations. 
A ^oet is a nightingale, who sits in darkness ^nd siijgs to 
cheer its own solitude with swpet sounds ; his auditors are 
08 men entranced' by the melody of an unseen musician, 
Avho fecl^that they are moved and ^ftened, yet know not 
wh^ice or why, The poems of Honofer and his <S>ntempo- 
ra|^‘i.es were the delight of infant Greece ; they' were |he 
^ements of thaf social system which is the column upon 
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which all succeeding civilisation has reposed. Homer em- 
bodied, .the ideal perfection of his age in human character j 
nSr can we doubt that those who read his verses were 
^awakened *to an ambition of becoming like to Achilles, 
Hoctor, and Ulysses : the truth and beauty, of ^friendship, 
patriotism, persevering devotion to an object, wore 
unveiled to ^ho depths in these immortal creations: the 
sentiments of the auditors must have been roRned and 
enlarged by a sympathy with such great and lovely imper- 
sonatiom^ until from admiring they imitated, and from 
imitation they idontiRed themselves with the objects of 
their admiration. Nor let it be objected, that these 
characters are remote from moral perfection, and that they 
can by no means be considered as edifying patterns for 
generariraitation. Every epoch, under names more or less 
specious, has deified its peculiar errors; Revenge is the 
naked idol of the worship of a semi-barbarous age ; and 
Self-deceit is the veiled image of unknown evil, before 
which luxury and satiety lie prostrate. But a poet con- 
siders the vices of his contemporaries as the tempoi'ary 
dress in which his creations must be arrayed, and ivhich 
cover without concealing the eternd proportions of their 
beauty. An epic or dramatic personage is understood to 
we£^ them urddnd his soul, as he may the ancient armour or 
the modem Uniform around his body ; whilst it is ca^y' to 
conceive a dress idbi^ graceful than either. The bcauty^f 
theHintcnxkl nature cannot be so far concealed by its acci- 
dental vesture, but that the spirit of its form shall com- 
municate itself to the very disguise, and indicate the shape 
it hides from the maiper in which it is worn. A majestic 
form and graceful motions will express themselves through 
the most barbarous and tasteless costume. Few poe'irs of 
the highest class have chosen to exhibit the beauty of t^^ir 
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conceptions in its naked truth and splendour; and it is 
doubtful whether the alloy of costume, habit, etc., ^be not 
necessary to temper this planetary music for mortal ears. 

The whole objection, however, of the immorality o& 
poetry res^ upon a misconception of the manner in which 
poetry acts to produce the moral improvement of man. 
Ethical scmnce arranges the elements whiqji poetry has 
created, and propounds schemes and proposes examples of 
civil and domestic life: nor is it for want of admirable* 
doctrines that men hate, and despise, and ccifsift'e, and 
deceive, and subjugate one another. But poetry acts in ^ 
another and diviner manner. awakens and enlarges the 
mind itself by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand 
unapprehended combinations of thought. Poetry lifts the 
veil from ‘the hidden beauty of the world, ana makes 
familiar objects be as if they were not familiar ; it repro- 
dxices all that it represents, and the impersonations clothed 
in its Elysian light stand thenceforward in the minds of 
those who have once contemplated them, as memorials of 
that gentle and exalted content which extends itself over 
all thoughts and actions with which it coexists. The great 
secret of morals is love ; or a going out of our nature, and 
an identification of ourselves with the bcauti^l which 
exists in thought, action, or person, not our* A ^nan. 
to J)e greatly good, must imagine intensely and compre- 
hensively ; he must put himself in thb {Race of another and 
of many otliers ; the pains and pleasures of ^is species 
must become his own. 7’he^reat instrument of moral good 
is the imagination ; and poetry administers to the effect by 
acting upon the cause. Poetry enlai^^es the circumfeVencc 
of the imagination by repjenishing it w^th thoughts of ever 
twdv^dolight, whio^ have the power of attracting and assimil- 
aV%g to their own nature all other thoughts, and which form 
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new intervals and interstices whose void for ever craves 
fresh ^ood. Poetry styengthens the faculty which is the 
oi^n of the moral natu/e of man, in the same manner as 
^exercise s^engthens a limb, A poet therefore would do 
ill Jbo embody his own conceptions of rigl^t aA*d wong, 
which are u[|ually those of his placo and time, in his 
poetical creatiAs, which participate in neither. By this 
assumption o^ the inferior oi&ce of interpreting^ the effect, 
»in which perhaps after all he might acquit himself but 
imperfect^, he would resign a glory in a participation 
in the causa Thcro was little danger that Homer, or any 
of the eternal poets, should have so far misunderstood 
themselves as to have abdicated this throne of their widest 
dominion. Those in whom the poetical faculty, though 
greats less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tas&o, Spenser, 
have frequently affected a moral aim, and the effect of 
their poetry is diminished in exact proportion to the 
degree in which they compel us to advert to tliis 
purpose. 

Homer and the eyede poets wero followed at a certain 
interval by the dramatic and lyrical poets of Athens, who 
flourished contemporaneously with all that is most perfect 
in the kindred expressions of the poetical faculty ;.^rchi- 
tcctij^re, paikting, music, the dance, sculpture, philosophy, 
and we may add, the forms of civil life. For although^the 
scheme of Athenians society was deformed by^ ma^y 
imp^fcctioiis which the poetry existing in chivalry and 
Christianity has erased from the tiabits and institutions of 
modem Europe ; yet never at any other period has so much 
energy, beauty, and virtue been developed ; npver was 
blind strength and' Uubbom form so and 

recidered subject to the will oi man, or that will ^ss 
repugnant to the dictates of the beautifid and the true, 'ys 
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during the century which preceded the death of Socrates. 
Of no other epoch in the histoiTkof our species have we 
records and fragments stamped so visibly with the image of 
the divinity in man. But it is poetry alone, rin form, ii» 
action, or >n language, which has rendered this e^och melnor- 
ablo above all others, cand the storehouse pf examples to 
everlasting time. For written poetry e:|^sted at that 
epoch simultaneously with the other arts, and it is an idle 
inquiry to demand which gave and which received the* 
light) which all, as from a common focus, havif Mattered 
over the darkest periods of succeeding tima We know no . 
more of cause and effect than^a constant conjunction of 
events ; poetry is ever found to co-exist with whatever 
other arts contribute to the happiness and perfection of 
man. I appeal to what has already been established to 
distinguish between the cause and the effect. 

It was at the period here adverted to, that the drama 
had its birth ; and however a succeeding writer may have 
equalled or surpassed those few great specimens of the 
Athenian drama which have been preserved to us, it is 
indisputable that the art itself never was understood or 
practised according to the true philosophy of it, as at 
Athefis. For the Athenians employed language, action, 
music, painting, the dance, and religious indtitutiorjs, to 
prqduce a common effect in the representation^of the highest 
i^alistts of passion and of power; e'ach division in the art 
was mode perfect in its kind by artists of thb most"\:on- 
summate skill, and was disciplined into a beautiful proportion 
and unity one towards the other. On the modern stage a 
few onlytof the elements capable of expressing the image of 
the poet’s conoeption are employed at once. «We have 


tr^edy without^. music and dancing; and music and 
(^ncing without the highest impersonations of which they 
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are the fit accoinpaniment, and both without religion and 
solemnity. Religious inetitution has indeed been usually 
banished from the sta^. Our system of divesting the 
actor’s face^of a mask, on which the many expressions 
appropriated to his dramatic character miglii be moulded 
into one perman|nt and unchanging expression, is favour- 
able only to a j)artial and inharmonious elTect ; it is fit for 
nothing but a monologue, where all the attention may be 
^directed to some great master of ideal mimicry. The 
modern^Pactice of blending comedy with tragedy, though 
pliable to great abuse in point of practice, is undoubtedly an 
extension of the dramatic ^circle ; but the comedy should 
be as in King Lear, universal, ideal, and sublime. It is 
perhaps the intervention of this principle which determines 
the balance in favour of King Lear against the CEdipus 
Tyrannus or the Agamemnon, or, if you will, the trilogies 
with which they are connected ; unless the intense power of 
the choral poetry, especially that of the latter, should be 
considered as restoring the equilibrium. King Lear, i{ it 
can sustain this comparison, may be judged to be the most 
perfect specimen of the dramatic art existing in the world ; 
in spite of the narrow conditions to which the poet was 
subjected ^by the ignorance of the philosophy of the drama 
which' has pj^evkiled in modern Europe. Calderon, in his 
religious Autos, has attempted to fulfil some of the high 
conditions of dralna'tic representation neglected hy 
ShaUbspear^ ; such as the establishing a relation between 
the drama and religion, aned the accommodating them to 
music and dancing; but he omits the observation of 
conditions still more important, and more is bst than 
gained ^»the substitution of the , rigidly-defined and ever- 
repeated idealisms of a distorted superstition for the living 
impersonations of the truth of human passion. A 
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But 1 digress. — The connection of scenic exhibitions with 
the improvement or corruption of ^he manners of ipen, has 
been universally recognised ; in ojher words, the presohco 
or absence of poetry in its most perfect and unsvtjrsal fornj 
has beenVo^^nd to bo connected with good k.nd evil in 
conduct or habit. Thq.. corruption which haj been imputed 
to the drama as an eiTect, begins, when the poetry employed 
in its conslitution ends : I appeal to the history of manners 
whether the periods of the growth of the one and the 
decline of the other have not corresponded* with an 
exactness ccpial to any example of moral cause and 
effect. 

The drama at Athens, or wfierosoever else it may have 
approached to its perfection, ever co-existed with the 
moral and* intellectual greatness of the age. The^tragedies 
of the Athenian poets are as mirrors in which the spectator 
beholds himself, under a thin disguise of circumstance, 
stript of all but that ideal perfection and energy which 
evefy one feels to be the internal type of all that he loves, 
admires, and would bocome. The imagination is enlarged 
by a sympathy with pains and passions so mighty, that 
they distend in their conception the capacity of that 
by '^hich they are conceived ; the good affections are 
strongthened by pity, indignation, terror abd^sorrow^ and 
an^ exalted calm is prolonged from tho batiety of this 
J^gli exercise of them into the tumult of familiar life : even 
(;rime is disarmed of half its horror and all its ^ontagi^n by 
being represented as tliQ fatal consequence of tho unfatliom- 
able agencies of nature; error is thus divested of its 
wilfulnesis ; men con no longer cherish it as the creation of 
their choice. Jn a drama of the highest order there' is 
little food for censure ter hatred; it teaches rather self- 
Viiowledge and self-respect. Neither the eye nor the mind 
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can see itself, unless reflected upon that which it resembles. 
The digiraa, so long as •it continues to express poetry, is 
as a prismatic and many-sided mirror, which collects tho 
l^rightest r^s of human nature and divides and ^eproduci^s 
them from •the simplicity of those clerncntafy forms, and 
touches them •wiUi majesty and beftuty, and multiplies all 
that it reflects^and endows it with the power of propagating 
its like wherever it may fall. • 

• But in periods of the decay of social life, the drama 
sympatRi^s with that decay. Tragedy becomes a cold 
^imitation of the form of tho great masterpieces of antiquity, 
divested of all harmonious accompaniment of the kindred 
arts; and often the very form misunderstood, or a weak 
attempt to teach certain doctrines, which the writer con- 
siders as moral truths ; and which are usually no more than 
specious flatteries of some gross vice or weakness, with .which 
the author, in common with his auditors, arc inf(;ctwl. 

lEence wdiat has been called the classical and domestic drama. 

• 

Addison’s “ Oato ” is a specimen of the one ; and would it 
were not superfluous to cite examples of tho other! To 
such purposes poetry cannot be made subservient. Poetry 
is a sword of lightning, ever unshcatJied, which Consumes 
tho scabbed that would contain it And thus wc observe 
that ^1 draiiTatfc writings of this nature are unimaginative 
in a singular (legree ; they aifect sentiment and passiDn, 
which, divested of iifia^ination, are other names for diipriflB* 
and mppetiW. The period in our own history of the 
grossest degradation of the drahia €s the reign of Charles 
II. , when all forms in which poetry had been accustomed 
to be^cxj>ressed becaiqp hymns to the triumph df kingly 
power ove^ liberty and virtue. Mijtoii stood alone illumin- 
atisAg an age unworthy of him. At si^ch periods the 
calculating principle pervades all the forms of dramatic} 

83 
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exhibition, and poetry ceases to be expressed upon them 
Comedy loses its ideal universality ; wit suceeds to humour ; 
wo laugh from self-complacency and triumph, instea({ of 
pleasure malignity, sarcasm, and contempt' succeed tD 
sympathetic ^nerriraent ; we hardly laugh, but we smile. 
Obscenity, which is bver blasphemy against the divine 
beauty in life, becomes, from the very veil which it assumes, 
more active if less disgusting : it is a monster for which the 
corruption of society for over brings forth new food, which 
it devours in secret. 

The di-ama being that form under which a greater 
number of modes of expressiouvof poetry are susceptible of 
being combined than any other, the connexion of poetry 
and social^ good is more observable in the dran^ than in 
whatever other form. And it is indisputable that the 
highest perfection of human society has ever corresponded 
with the highest dramatic excellence ; and that the corrup- 
tiofi or the extinction of the drama, in a nation where it 
has once flourished, is a mark of a corruption of manners, 
and an extinction of the energies which sustain the soul of 
social life. But, as Machiavelli says of political institutions, 
that life may bo preserved and renewed, if men should arise 
capable of bringing back the drama to its principles. And 
this is true with respect to poetry in its^ most extended * 
sdnse : all language, institution and form, require not only 
vO be produced but to be sustained : the oHice and character 
of a poet participates in the divine natujia as ifi^garda 
providence, no less tbsfti as regards creation. 

Civil war, the spoils of Asia, and the fatal predominance 
first of^he Macedonian, and then tf ,the Roman ^rm\ '^ere , 
so many symbols of tbe extinction or suspension of th^ 
creative faculty in Greece. The bucolic writers, who f<9bnd 
patronage under the lettered tyrants of Sicily and Egypt, 
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were the latest representatives of its most glorious reign. 
Tl^ir poetry is intensel/ melodious ; like the odour of the 
tuWose, it overcomes and sickens the spirit with excess of 
sweetness ; Vhilst the poetry of the preceding aga^was as a 
meadow-gale of June, which mingles the fragrfdhce of all the 
flowers of the field^^^nd adds a quickening and harmonising 
spirit of its own which endows •the sense with a power of 
sustaining its extreme delight The bucdlic and erotic 
delicacy in written poetry is correlative with that softness 
in statuary, music, and the kindred arts, and even in 
fanners and institutions, which distinguished the epoch to 
which I now refer. Nor is^t the poetical faculty itself, or 
any misapplication of it, to which this want of harmony is 
to be imjjuted. An equal sensibility to the influence of 
the senses and the afTections is to be found in the writings 
of Homer and Sophocles: the former, especially,, has 
clothed sensual and pathetic images with irresistible 
attractions Their superiority over these succeeding 
writers consists in the presence of those thoughts which 
belong to the inner faculties of our nature, not in the 
absence of those which are connected with the external : 
their incomparable perfection cousistsdn ,a harmony of the 
union of alL It js not what the erotic poets have, but What 
they hftve no^ in which their imperfection consists. It is 
not inasmuch as they were poets, but inasmuch as they wei^e 
not poets, that they can be considered with any plausihilit}^* 
as coflnected%^ith the corruption of their age. Had that 
corruption availed so as to extlnguish*in them the sensibility 
to pleasure, passion, and natural scenery, which is imputed 
to ^efi an imperfection, the last triumph of evil would 
have been achieved. For the end ^ social ct»rruption is to 
desl!l:oy all sensibility to pleasure ; and, therefore, it Is 
corruption. It begins at the imagination and the intellect'! 
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as at the core, and distributes itself thence as a paralysing 
venom, through the afiections int6 the very appetil^s, until 
all become a torpid mass in which hardly sense survives. 
At the /jtpproach of such a period, poetry ever addresses 
itself to those faculties which are the last to bo destroyed, 
and its voice is heard, ‘like tlio footsteps of Astrsea, depart- 
ing from. the world. Poetry ever commi^icates all tho 
pleasure which men are capable of receiving: it is ever 
still the light of life ; tho source of whatever of beautiful 
or generous or true can have place in an evil tinW It will 
readily be confessed that those among tho luxurious citizens 
of Syracuse and Alexandria, '^ho were delighted with the 
poems of Theocritus, were less cold, cruel, and sensual than 
tho re^mnant of their tribe. But corruption must utterly 
have destroyed the fabric of human society before poetry 
can ever ceaso. The sacred links of that chain have never 
hoeii entirely disjoined, which descending through tlie 
minds of many men is attached to those gi*cat minds, 
wJieiico as from a magnet the invisible efHueiice is sent 
forth, wJiich at once connects, animates, and sustains the 
life of all. It is the faculty which contains within itself 
the seeds at once of jts own and of social renovation. And 
let ius not circumscribe the effects of the ^ucolic and 
erotic poetry within the limits of the sensibiltty of to ^ 
whom it was addressed. They may have perceived the 
'iljeauty of those immortal compositibn?, simply as fragments 
and isolated portions : those who are more hiloly organised, 
or, born in a happier* agd, nmy recognise them as episodes 
to that great poem, which all poets, like the co operating 
thoughts of one great mind, h^ve built up siiSce the 
beginning of world^ 

' The same resolutions within a narrower sphere had place 
^in ancient Rome ; but the actions and forms of its social 
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life never seem to have been perfectly saturated with the 
poetical* element. The Homans appear to have considered 
tho Greeks as the sclectest treasuries of the seleclest forms 
ef manners' and of nature, and to have abstaioed from 
creating in ^measured language, sculpture, muSic,* or arclii- 
tecture, anythv^ which might beat' a particular relation 
to their own condition, whilst it should bear a general one 
to the universal constitution of the world. 'But wc judge 
from partial evidence, and we judge perhaps partially. 
Ennius, Varro, Pacuvius, and Accius, all great poets, have 
Jbeen lost. Lucretius is in the highest, and Virgil in a v(»ry 
high sense, a creator. Thc^chosen delicacy of expressions 
of tho latter, are as a mist of light which conceal from us 
the intei^e and exceeding truth of his conceptions of 
nature. Livy is instinct with poetry. Ye^ Horace, 
Catullus, Ovid, and generally the other great writers of tho 
Virgilian age, saw man and nature in the mirror of Greece. 
Tho institutions also, and the religion of Romo, were less 
poetical that those of Greece, as the shadow is less vivid 
than the substance. Hence poetry in Ronm scomod to 
follow, rather than accompany, the perfection of political 
and domestic society. Tho true poetjry of Rome lived in 
its institijjjons ^ for whatever of beautiful, true, •and 
majestfc, the/ contained, could have sprung only from the 
faculty which creates the order in which they consist. The 
life of Oamillus, tho *death of Regulus ; tho expectatfon of • 
the silnatorsf in their godlike state, of the victorious 
Gauls; the refusal of tho ^ephblie to make peace with 
Hannibal, after tho battle of Cannm, were not the 
consecJihences of a rofiped calculation of the probable 
personal advantage to result from sych a rhythm and order 
in Ae shows of life, to those who vrere a^ once the poets 
and the actors of these immortal dramas. The imagination 
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beholding the beauty of this order, created it out of itself 
according to its own idea ; the consequence was empire, and 
the reward ever-living fame. These things are not the less 
poetry, qj^ia careM vate sacro. They are the -episodes of 
that cyclic poem written by Time upon the memories 
of men. The Past, •like an inspired r]iapsodist, fills 
the theatre of everlasting generations^ with their 
harmony. 

At length the ancient system of religion and manners 
had fulfilled the circle of its revolutiona And ^lll» world 
would have fallen into utter anarchy and darkness, but 
that there were found poets ^mong the authors of the 
Christian and chivalric systems of manners and religion, 
who created forms of opinion and action never before 
conceived * which, copied into the imaginations^ of men, 
becanie as generals to the bewildered armies of their 
tlvughts. It is foreign to the present purpose to touch 
upon the evil produced by these systems : except that we 
protest, on the ground of the principles already estab- 
lished, that no portion of it can be attributed to the poetry 
they contain. 

It is probable th^t the poetry of Moses, Job, David, 
SoloMon, and Isaiah had produced a great elToct upon the 
mind of Jesus and his disciples. The scatteJ^cT fragments 
preserved to us by the biographers of this extraoi'dinary 
•fllijrsoif, are all instinct with the mbst' vivid poetry. But 
his doctrines seem to have been quickly dij^tortedi) At 
a certain period after the pi'evalence of a system of opinions 
founded upon those promulgated by him, the three forms 
into wliich Plato had distributed^ the faculties of’cmind 
underwent a sort of apotheosis, and "became the* object' of 
the worship of ^ the civilised world. Here it is toobe 
^nfessed that ** Light seems to thicken,” and 
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'* The crow makea wing to the rooky wood. 

Good things of day^begin to droop and drowse, 

And night’s black agents to their preys do rouse.” 

• 

*But mark bow beautiful an order has sprung ;frain the dust 
and blood of this fierce chaos ! h(^w the 'world, as from a 
resurrection, balancing itself on the golden wings of know- 
ledge and of %ope, has reassuined its yet unwearied flight 
. into the heaven of time. Listen to the music, unheard by 
outwar(} aears, which is as a ceaseless and invisible 
wind, nourishing its everlasting course with strength and 
* swiftness. 

The poetry in the docS*ines of Jesus Christ, and the 
mythology and institutions of the Celtic conquerors of the 
Koman (^npire, outlived the darkness and the convulsions 
connected with their growth and victory, and blended 
themselves in a new fabric of manners and opinion. * It is 
an error to impute the ignorance of the dark ages to the 
Christian doctrines or the predominance of the Celtic 
nations. Whatever of evil their agencies may have con- 
tained sprang from the extinction of the poetical principle, 
connected with the progress of despotism and superstition. 
Men, from causes too intricato to be here discusscc], had 
becoti^e iifShi^iWe and selfish : their own will had become 
feeble, and yet* they were its slaves, and thence the slqjires 
of the will of others^ l«st, fear, avarice, cruelty, and«frau^ 
characterised a race amongst whom no one was to bo found 
capable of creating in form„language, or institution. The 
moral anomalies of such a state of society are not justly to 
be charged upon any class of events immediately connected 
with theifi, and those Viveuts are most entitled to our appro- 
bafj^on which could dissolve it raobt expeditiously. It.- is 
unfortunate for those who cannot distinguish words from 
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tlioughts, that many of these anomalies have been 
incorporated into our popular religion. ^ 

It was not until the eleventli century that the effects ‘of 
the poetry of the Christian and chivalric systems began to^ 
manifest "llieiKjseh’es. The j^rinciple of equalit3’ had been 
discovered and applied,, by Plato in his Hepublic, as the 
theoretical rule of the mode in which the materials of 
pleasure and of power produced by the common skill and 
labour of human beings ought to be distributed among 
tliern. The limitations of this rule were assertedtfoyii him to 
be determined only by the sensibility of each, or tlie utility 
to result to all. Plato, followiii" the doctrines of Timseus 
and Pythagoras, taught also a iimral and intellectual system 
of doctrine, comprehending at once the past, the present, 
and the future condition of man. Jesus Christ •‘divulged 
the sa(;ro(l and eternal truths contained in these viows to 
mankind, and Christianity, in its abstract purity, became 
the exoteric expression of the esoteric doctrines of the 
poetry and wisdom of antiquity. The incorporation of 
tlie (Celtic nations with tlie exhausted population of Uio 
south, impressed upon it the figure of the poetry existing 
in their mythology and institutions. Tho result was a 
sum ^pf the action and reaction of all the causes inclui[}cd 
in it ; for it may be assumed as a maxiin^thiit^o Ration 
or Religion can supersede any other without incorporat- 
J<;g into itself a portion of that> which it supersedes. 
The abolition of pijrsonal and domestic slavi^ry, an<t tho 
emancipation of womci^ fnom^a groat part of the degrad- 
ing restraints of antiquity, were among the consequences 
of these, pvents. 

The abolitioji of personal slaver;^ is the baSis of Hie 
highest political hope iJhat it can enter into tlie mincl of 
man to conceive. The freedom of women produced the 
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poetiy of sexual love. Love became a religion, the idols of 
whose jv'orship were ever present. It was as if the statues 
of^Apollo and the Musics had been endowed with life and 
potion, and had walked forth among their worshippers ; so 
that earth became peopled hj the inhabitants of a diviner 
world. The iEamiliar appearance and proceedings of life 
became wonderful and heavenly, and a paradise was created 
as out of the wrecks of Eden. And as this creation itself 

• is poetry, so its creators were poets; and language was 
the instrti^ent of their ai’t; ‘^Galeotto fh il lihro, e chi 
lo scrisse.” The Proven9al Trouvours, or inventors, pro- 

* ceded Petrarch, whose verees are as spells, which unseal 
the inmost enchanted fountains of the delight which is in 
the grief of love. It is impossible to feel them without 
becoming a portion of that beauty vrhich we cotitemplate : 
it were superfluous to explain how the gentleness and the 
elevation of mind connected with these sacred emotions can 
render men more amiable, more generous and wise, and lift 
tlmm out of the dull vapours of the littlo world of self. 
Dante understood the secret things of love even more than 
Petrarch, His Vita Nuova is an inexhaustible fountain of 
purity of sentiment and language : it is the idealised his- 
tory of that period, and those intervals of his life ^vhich 
were^dedica^eef to love. His apotheosis of Beatrice in 
Paradise, and 'the gradations of his own love and her live- 
liness, by which aft by steps he feigns himself to haj^ 
asccRided toothe throne of the Supreme Cause, is the most 
glorious imagination of modern poetry. The acutest critics 
have justly reversed the judgment of the vulgar, and the 
ordeiM of the * great acts of the “ Divine Dramas” in the 
m^easure ‘bf the admiration which they accord to the Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise. The latler is perpetual hymn 
of everlasting love. Love, which found a worthy poet in 
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Plato alone of all the ancients, has been celebrated by a 
chorus of the greatest writers of tl|p renovated world ; and 
the music has penetrated the caverns of society, and its 
echoes still drown the dissonance of arms and superstition.^ 
At succcssiv^ntervals, Ariosto, Tasso, Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Calderon, Rousseau, anj the great writers of our own age, 
have celebrated the dominion of love, planting as it were 
trophies in the human mind of that sublimed victory over 
sensuality and force. The true relation borne to each other , 
by the sexes into which human kind is distrilruted, has 
become less misunderstood; and if the error which con- 
founded diversity with inequality of the powers of the two * 
sexes has been partially recognised in the opinions and 
institutions of modern Europe, we owe this great benefit to 
tlie worship of which chivalry was the law, and fbets the 
prophets. 

The* poetry of Dante may be considered as the bridge 
thrown over the stream of time, which unites the modern 
and* ancient world. The distorted notions of invisible 
things which Dante and his rival Milton have idealised, arc 
merely the mask and the mantle in which these great poets 
walk through eterni^ enveloped and disguised. It is a 
difficult question to determine how far they wore conscibus 
of the distinction which must have subsisted in ffieir ^linds 
between their own creeds and that of the people. Dante 
fu^ loas4 appears to wish to mark the full extent of it by 
placing Biphscus, whom Virgil calls jmtisavrms unw, in 
Paradise, and observing^a laost Jieretical caprice in his dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishmenta And Milton’s poem 
contains « within itself a philosophical refutation of % that 
system, of whiqh, by a strange and natural antithesis, '‘it 
haabeen a chief jpopulai* support. Nothing can exceed the 
energy and magnificence of the character of Satan as 
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expressed in Paradise Lost.” It is a mistake to suppose 
that hp oould ever haveb been intended for the popular per- 
sdhidcation of evil. Iipplacable hate, patient cunning, and 
•a sleepless refinement of device to inflict the oxtremest 
anguish ou an enemy, these things are evil ; ./ind, although 
venial in a slave, are not to be, forgiven in a tyrant; 
although redeemed by much that ennobles his defeat in one 
subdued, are marked by all that dishonours his conquest in 
the victor. Milton’s Devil as a moral being is as far 
superia* to his God, as one who perseveres in some purpose 
which he has conceived to be excellent in spite of adversity 
and torture, is to one who in the cold security of undoubted 
triumph indicts the moat horrible revenge upon his enemy, 
not from any mistaken notion of inducing him to repent of 
a perseverance in enmity, but with the alleged design of 
exasperating him to deserve new torments. Milton has so 
far violated the popular creed (if this shall be judged to bo 
a violation) as to have alleged no superiority of moral virtue 
to his God over lus Devil. And this bold neglect of a 
direct moral purpose is the most decisive proof of the 
supremacy of Milton’s genius. He mingled as it were the 
elements of human nature as colours upon a single pallet, 
and arranged them in the composition of his great pmture 
aocopding tc the laws of epic truth ; that is, according 
to the laws 02 that principle by which a scries of aej^ions 
of the external universe and of intelligent and^ethicaj 
beings is calculated to excite the sympathy of succeeding 
generations of mankind. ^ The Divina Commedia and 
Paradise Lost have conferred upon modern mythology a 
systematic form ; and when change and time ^all have 
added one more superstition to the mass^of those which 
have arisen and decayed upon ^he earth, com mouta,, tors 
will be learnedly employed in elucidating the religion of 
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ancestral Europe, only not utterly forgotten because it will 
have been stamped with the eternity of genius. < 

Homer was the first and Dante .the second epic poet: 
that is, the second poet, the series of whose creations bore • 
a defined andr intelligible relation to the kno^flodge and 
sentiment and religion oi the age in which he^lived, and of 
the ages which followed it, developing itself i^ correspond- 
ence with their development. For Lucretius had limed the 
wings of his swift spirit in the dregs of the sensible world ; 
and Virgil, with a modesty that ill became his gdliifts, had 
affected the fame of an imitator, even whilst ho created 
anew all that ho copied ; and ^onc among the flock of 
mock-birds, though their notes were sweet, Apollonius 
Rhoflius, Quintus Calaber, Nonnus, Lucan, Statius, or 
Claudian, have sought even to fulfil a single comfttion of 
epic truth. Milton was the third epic poet. For if the 
title of epic in its highest sense be refused to the u^neid, 
still less can it be conceded to the Orlando Furioso, the 
Gcrusalemme Liberata, the Lusiad, or the Fairy Queen. 

Dante and Milton were both deeply penetrated with the 
ancient religion of the civilised world ; and its spirit exists 
in their poetry probably in the same proportion as its form§ 
survived in the unreforraed worship of modern Europe. 
The one preceded and the other followed thlS A^rm^iou 
at a^nost equal intervals. Dante was the first religious 
r<d>Surmer, and Luther surpassed him AtHbr in the rudeness 
and acrimony, than in the boldness of his censuifts of pspal 
usurpation. Dante was^tluf first awakener of entranced 
Europe ; he created a language, in itself music and persua- 
Mon, out of a chaos of inharmonious barbarisms. Heswas 
the congregator qf those great spirits who presided over the 
resurrection of letp^ning; 'the Lucifer of that stariy flock 
which in the thirteenth century shone forth from republickn 
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Italy, as from a heaven, into the darkness of the benighted 
v^orlc^ His very words are instinct with spirit ; each is as 
sP spark, a burning atom of inextinguishable thought ; and 
many yet lie covered in the ashes of their birth, , and preg- 
nant with'^the lightning which has yet found no conductor. 
All high poetry is infinite ; it is as the first acorn, which 
contained all oaks potentially. Veil after veil may be un- 
drawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the meaning never 
exposed. A great poem is a fountain for over overflowing 
with i.hd' waters of wisdom and delight ; and after one 
person and one age has exhausted all its divine effluence 
which their peculiar relations enable them to share, another 
and yet another succeeds, and new relations are ever 
developed, the source of an unforeseen and an unconceived 
delight. ‘ 

The age immediately succeeding to that of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, was characterised by a revival 
0! painting, sculpture, and architecture. Chaucer caught 
the sacred inspiration, and the superstructure of English 
literature is based upon the materials of Italian invention. 
But let us not be betrayed from a defence into a critical 
history of poetry and its influence on society. Be it enough 
to have pointed out the effects of poets, in the largo and 
true^ehse of the word, upon their ow^n and all succeeding 
times. j 

But poets have heeA challenged to resign the civib cro'i^n 
to ^easonofs and mechanists, on another plea. It is 
admitted that the exercise of the imagination is most 
delightful, but it is alleged that that of reason is more 
use&il. Let us examine as the grounds of this distinction 
what is here meant by utility. Pleasure or good, in a 
general sense, is that which the cohsciousi\ess of a sensitive 
and intelligent being seeks, and in which, when found, it 
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acquiesces. There are two kinds of pleasure, one durable, 
universal, and permanent ; the other transitory and par- 
ticular. Utility may either express .the means of producing 
the former or the latter. In the former sense, whatever 
strengthens and purifies the afTections, enlarges the imagina- 
tion, and adds spirit t9 sense, is useful. Bjjit a narrower 
meaning may be assigned to the word utility, confining it 
to express that which banishes the importunity of the 
wants of our animal nature, the surrounding men witli 
security of life, the dispersing the grosser delusions of 
superstition, and the conciliating such a degree of mutual 
forbearance among men as may ^onsist with the motives of 
personal advantage. 

Undoubtedly the promoters of utility, in this limited 
sense, have* their appointed office in society. They follow 
the footsteps of poets, and copy the sketches of their 
creations into the book of common life. They make space, 
and give time. Their exertions are of the highest value, so 
long as they confine their administration of the concerns of 
the inferior powers of our nature within .the limits due to 
the superior ones. But whilst the sceptic destroys gross 
superstitions, let him ^are to deface, as some of the Frencfi 
writen have defaced, the eternal truths charactered upon 
the imaginations of men. Whilst the mechanist abrf^ges, 
and«the political economist combines labour, let them 
fi^are*that their speculations, for w^int of correspondence 
with those first principles which belong to the imaginawion, 
do not tend, as they have in^'modem England, to exasperate 
at once the extremes of luxury and want. They have 
exemplified the saying, ** To him that hath, more shaU be 
given ; and from him that hath not, the little th^t he hath 
shaH be taken a^yay,” ^Ihe rich have become richer, and 
the poor have become poorer ; and the vessel of the state is 
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driven between the Scylla and Charybdis of anarchy and 
despotj^m. Such are the effects which must ever flow from 
an^unmitigated exercise .of the calculating faculty, 
i It is difficult to define pleasure in its highest sense; 
the definitidn involving a humbcr of apparent paradoxes, 
h'or, from an ;inexplicable defect &i harmony in the coiv 
stitution of human nature, the pain of the inferior is 
frequently connected with the pleasures of the superior 
portions of our being. Sorrow, terror, anguish, despair 
itself, aT6%ften the chosen expressions of an approximation 
to the highest good. Our sympathy in tragic fiction 
depends on this principle tragedy delights by affording 
a shadow of the pleasure which exists in pain. This is the 
source also of the melancholy which is inseparable from the 
sweetest melody. The pleasure that is in sorrow* is sweeter 
than the pleasure of pleasure itself. And hence the saying, 
** It is beUer to go to the house of mourning, than to 
house of mirth.” Not that thk highest species of pleasure 
is necessarily linked with pain. The delight of love and 
friendship, the ecstacy of the admiration of nature, the joy 
of the perception and still more of the creation of poetry, is 
often wholly unalloyed. 

The production and assurance of pleasure in this highest 
sonse-^ls true utility. Those who produce and preserve this 
pleasure are poets or poetical philosophers. ^ 

The exertions hi Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Yti>ltair^,'* 
Boudreau,* find their disciples, in favour of oppressed and 
deluded humanity, are entitted tb the gratitude of mankind. 
Yet it is easy to calculate the degree of moral and 
intellSctual improvement which the world would have 
ei^bited, had they never lived. A little «more nonsense 

^ Although BonsBMU has been thus classed, hbi was essentially a 
poet. The others, even Voltaire, were mere reasouera. 
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would have been talked for a century or two ; and perhaps 
a few more men, women, and cluldren burnt as 
We might not at this moment have been congratulating 
each other on the abolition of the Inquisition in Spain 
But it excccrls all imagination to conceive whab would have 
been the moral condition of the world if ^neither Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Qalderon, Lord 
Bacon, nor Milton, had ever existed ; if Raphael and 
Michael Angelo had never been born; if the Hebrew 
poetry had never been translated ; if a revival oPtfee study 
of Greek literature had never taken place; if no monu- 
ments of ancient sculpture had^been handed down to us ; 
and if the poetry of the religion of the ancient world had 
been extinguished together with its belief. The human 
mind could never, except by the intervention *of these 
excitements, have been awakened to the invention of the 
grosser sciences, and that application of analytical reason- 
ing to the aberrations of society, which it is now attempted 
to exalt over the direct expression of the inventive and 
creative faculty itself. 

We have more mor*al, political, and historical wisdom 
than we know how to reduce into practice ; we have more 
scicqtiiic and economical knowledge than can be accom- 
modated to the just distribution of the ](j^o£uco w'dch it 
multipliea The poetry in these systems of thought is con- 
^c^aledrrby the accumulation of facts and calculating pro- 
cesses. There is no want of knowledge respe(!)^ing wuat is 
wisest and best in morals, g6veKiraent, and political economy, 
or at least, what is wiser and better than what men now 
practise^nd endure. But we let “ I dare mt wait upon I 
wmldy like tto poor cat in the 'adage.’' We^Vant the 
creative faculty^ imagine that which we know ; we want 
the generous impulse to act that which we imagine; we 
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want the poetry of life : our calculations have outrun con- 
ception ; we have eaten •more than wo can digest. Tlie 
culfivation of those sciences which have enlarged the limits 
of the empire of man over the external world, has, Jor want 
of the poetifial faculty, proportionally circumscribed those 
of the interna^ world ; and man, *liaving enslaved the 
elements, remaps himself a slave. To what but a cultiva- 
tion of the mechanical arts in a degree disproporiionod to 
the presence of the creative faculty, which is the basis of all 
knowledge,^s to be attributed the abuse of all invention for 
abridging and combining labour, to the exasperation of the 
inequality of mankind ? ^i*om what other cause has it 
arisen that the discoveries which should have lightened, 
have added a weight to the curse imposed on Adam ? 
Poetry, and the principle of Self, of which money is the 
visible incarnation, are the God and Mammon of the world. 

The functions of the poetical faculty are two-fold; by oao 
it creates new materials of knowledge, and power, and 
pleasure ; by the other it engenders in the mind a desire to 
reproduce and arrange them according to a certain rhythm 
and order which may be called the beautiful and the good. 
The cultivation of poetry is never inore^ to be desired than 
at periods from an excess of the selfish and calcylat- 

: ing pri?iciple, Ihe accumulation of the materials of external 
life exceed the quantity of the power of assimilating th^m 
to the internal laws df Ifuman nature. The body ha^ theij * 
becon^ too liSlwieldy for that which animates it. 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It is at once the 
centre and circumference of knowledge ; it is that which 
compr^ends all scienep^and that to which all science must 
be roferred.. It is at the same time the root and blossom 
of flAl other systems of thought; it^s that>from which all 
spring, and that which adorns all ; and that which, if 

84 
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blighted, denies the fruit and the seed, and withholds from 
the barren world the nourishmentrand the successign of the 
scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect and consumihatp 
surface |ind bloom of all things; it is as the odour and tl)^ 
colour of the rose to the texture of the elcfinents which 
compose it, as the form and splendour of u^faded beauty to 
the secrets of anatomy and corruption. W||at were virtue, 
love, patriotism, friendship — ^what were the sceneiy of this 
beautiful universe which we inhabit ; what were our con< 
eolations on this side of the grave — and whA %ere our 
aspirations beyond it, if .poetry did not ascend to brin^ ^ 
light and fire from those et^nal regions where the owl- 
winged faculty of calculation dare not ever soar 1 Ppetry 
is not like reasoning, a power to be exerted accocding to ' 
the determination of the will* A man cannot sf]^, ** X will 
compose poetry.” The greatest poet even cannot say it; 
fer the mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some 
invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to 
transitory brightness ; this power arises from within, like 
the colour of a flower which fades and changes as it is 
developed, and the conscious portions of our natures are 
unprophetic either 9 f its approach or its departure. Gould 
thiseinfluence be durable in its original puritv^gmd force, it 
is impossible to predict the greatness of^thb resuHs j butc, 
w^en composition begins, inspiration is^edready on t^e 
^eclih^ and the most glorious poStr^ that has ever been 
communicated to the world is probably a feifble shadow of . 
the original conceptions* of •the poet. I appeal to the 
greatest poets of the present day, whether it is not an error 
to assert that the finest passages poetry are prodaced by 
labour and study. The toil and the delay rgoommended ' 
%y critics can be justl/ interpreted to mean no more than a 
careful observation of the inspired moments, and an 
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artificial connezion of the spaces between their suggestions 
by the intertexture of cofiventional expressions ; a necessity 
onljr imposed by the limitedness of the poetical faculty 
kself: for Milton conceived the ** Paradise Lost” as a 
whole beforS he executed it in portions. We have his own 
authority also {or the muse having ^ dictated ” to him the 
‘^unpremeditatpd song.'* And let this be an, answer to 
those who would allege the fifty-six various readings of 
the first line of the “Orlando Furioso.” Compositions so 
produced Sre to poetry what mosaic is to painting. This 
instinct and intuition of the poetical faculty is still mpre 
observable in the plastic an4 pictorial hrts ; a great statue 
or picture grows under the power of the artist as a child in 
the moth^s womb ; and the very mind which directs the 
hands in rormation is incapable of accounting to itself for 
the origin, the gradations, or the media of the process.* 
Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of 
the happiest and best minds. We are aware of evanescent 
visitations of thought and feeling sometimes associated with 
place or person, sometimes regarding our own mind alone, 
and always arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, but 
elevating and delightful beyond all expression : so that 
even in U^^esire and the regret they leave, there cannot 
but bedplesisufe,^ participating as it does in the nature of its 
object. It is as it were the interpenetration of a divider 
nature through our oVn ; but its footsteps are like those of* 
a wiifH oveirthe sea, which the coming calm erases, and 
whose traces remain only a8*on *the* wrinkled sands which 
paves it. These and corresponding conditions of being are 
exneri^nced principal\y«by those, of the most dpliclte sen- 
sibility antb the moat enlwged imamnation ^ and the state 
of lAind produced by them is at war with eveiy base desire. 
The enthusiasm of virtue, bve^ pal^otism, and friendship 
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is essentially linked with such emotions ; and whilst they 
last, self appears as what it is,* an atom to a universe. 
Poets are not only subject to these experiences as spfrits 
of the i^ost refined organisation, but they can colour ali 
that they combine with the evanescent hues of \his ethereal 
world ; a word, a traifFin the rcpresentatioivof a scene or a 
passion will touch the enchanted chord, an^ reanimate, in 
those who have ever experienced these emotions, the sleep- 
ing, the cold, the buried image of the past. Poetry thus 
makes immortal all that is best and most beau^ifftl in the 
world ; it arrests the vanishing apparitions which haun^ . 
the interlunations of life, and .'veiling them, or in language 
or in form, sends them forth among mankind, bearing sweet 
news of kindred joy to those with whom their sisters abide 
— abide, l^cause there is no portal of expression from the 
caverns of the spirit which they inhabit into the universe 
of things. Poetry redeems from decay the visitations of 
th^ divinity in man. 

Pootiy turns all things to loveliness; it exalts the 
beauty of that which is moat beautiful, and it adds beauty 
to that which is moat deformed ; it marries exultation and 
horror, grief and pleasure, eternity and change ; it subdues 
to urion under its light yoke all irreconcj^abl^^inga It 
transmutes all that it touches, and eveiy^form Moving ' 
within the radiance of its presence is changed by wondrous 
® ^mp&thy to an incarnation of the spirit which it breathes : 
its secret alchemy turns to potable gold thepoiBonous firaters 
which flow from death tfirorfgh life; it strips the veil of 
familiarity from the world, and lays bare the naked and 
sleeping beauty, which is the spirit pf its forms. ^ ^ . 

AB things *exi8t ai^they are perceived: at least in 
rete^on to the« percipmnt. The mind is its own pface^ 
and of itself can make a heaven of bell, a hell of heaven.’^ 
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But poetry defeats the curse which binds us to be subjected 
to the accident of surrounding impressions. And whether 
it i^reads its own figured curtain, or withdraws life’s dark 
Keil from before the scene of things, it equally crates for 
us a being within our being. It makes us the. inhabitants 
of a world to which the familiar world is a chaoa It 
reproduces the ^common universe of which we are portions 
and percipients, and it purges from our inward sight the 
film of familiarity which obscures from us the wonder of 
our being;. ^ It compels us to feel that which we perceive, 

^ and to imagine that which we know. It creates anew the 
universe, after it has been annihilated in our minds by the 
recurrence of impressions blunted by reiteration. It 
justifies the bold and true words of Tasso — Non menta 
nome di ss non Iddio ed il Poeta. 

A poet^ as he is the author to others of the highest 
wisdoin, pleasure, virtue, and glory, so he ought personally 
to be the happiest^ the best, the wisest, and the most 
illustrious of men. As to his glory, let time be challen^d 
to declare whether the fame of any other institutor of 
human life be comparable to that of a poet. That he is 
the wisest, the happiest, and the best, ^inasmuch as he is a 
poet, is equally incontrovertible : the greatest poets jiave 
% been npn^ thl^ most spotless virtue^ of the most consum- 
mate prudence^'^and, if we would look into the interionof 
their lives, 'the most fortunate of men : and the exce{rtion|lf « 
as they regaiK those who possessed the poetic faculty in a 
high yet inferior degree, will* be*fottnd on consideration to 
confine rather than destroy the rule. Let us for a moment 
stoop 4to the arbitratioji of popular breath, and usurping 
^ and uniting in our own persons the incompatible characters 
of accuser, witness, judge, and exlcutionqj', let us decide 

’^without trials testimony, or form, that certain motives 
^ • 
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of those who are ** there sitting where we dare not soar/’ 
are reprehensible. Let ns assume that Homer was a 
drankardt that Yirgil was a flatterer, that Horace wib a 
coward, jbhat Tasso was a madman, that Lord Bacon was » 
peculator, that 'Baphael was a libertine, that Sj^enser was a 
poet laureate. It is inconsistent with this division of our 
subject to cite living poets, but posterity ^ done ample 
justice to the great names now referred to. Their errors 
have been weighed and found to have been dust in the 
balance j if their sins ** were as scarlet, they ar#n§w white 
as snow;” they have been washed in the blood of the 
mediator and redeemer, Tima ^Observe in what a ludicrous 
chaos the imputations of real or fictitious crime have been 
confused in the contemporary calumnies against poetry and 
poets; consider how little is, as it appears-H>r appeals, as it is; 
look to your own motives, and judge not^ lest ye be judged. 

•Poetry, as has been said, differs in this respect from 
logic, that it is not subject to the control of the active 
powers of the mind, and that its birth and recurrence have 
no necessary connection with the consciousness or will It 
is presumptuous to determine that these are the necessary 
conditions of all mental causation, when mental effects are 
expetienced unsusceptible of being referred t Op^h em. The 
frequent recurrence of the poetical power^itf'is bbvfious to i 
suppose, may produce in the mind a habit of order and 
&rmdny correlative with its own nsilufe and with its effects 
upon other minds. But in the intervals of infyiratiok, and 
they may be frequent wsthdut being durable, a poet becomes 
a man, and is abandoned to the sudden reflux of the 
influendbs under which others habitually live. But ac he is 
moiD delicately orgonisi^ than other men, and^sensible to 
pain and pleasure^ both* his own and that of others, in a 
degree unknown to them, he will avoid the one and pursue 
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the other with an ardour pi^portioned to this difference. 
And he renders himself obnoxious to calumny, when he 
neglects to observe the circumstances under which these 
objects of universal pursuit and flight have disguised 
themselves in one another’s garments. ** 

But there is nothing necessarily ^vil in this error, and 
thus cruelty, ^vy^ revenge, avarice, and the passions 
purely evil, have never formed any portion of the popular 
imputations on the lives of poets. 

1 hav^ bought it most favourable to the cause of truth 
to set down these remarks according to the order in which 
they were suggested to my mind, by a consideration of the 
subject itself, instead of observing the formality of a 
polemicaJ reply; but if the view which they contain be 
just, the^ will be found to involve a refutation of the 
aiguers against poetry, so far at least as regards the first 
division of the subject. 1 can readily conjecture* what 
should have moved the gall of some learned and intelligent 
writers who quarrel with certain versifiero ; I confess myself 
like them, unwilling to be stunned by the Theseids of the 
hoarse Oodri of the day. Bavius and Meevius undoubtedly 
are, as they ever were, insufferable persons. But it belongs 
to a philo^hical critic to distinguish rather than confound. 

Th#fiS^ek/S of these remarks has related to poe%iy in 
its elements aild principles ; and it has been shown, as virell 
as the narrow limit9 assigned them would permit, that whgtj^ 
is cabled poOtry, in a restricted sense, has a common soufice 
with all other forms of order and^of beauty, according to 
which the materials of human life are susceptible of being 
arranged, and which is poetry in an universal sens^. 

*The sd^nd part will have for its object ^ application of 
thtse principles to the present styite of the cultivation of 
poetiy, and a defence of the attem{)t to id^ise the modem 
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forms of manners and opinions, and compel them into a 
subordination to the imaginative a^d creative faculty. For 
the literature of England, an energetic development of 
which has ever preceded or accompanied a great and fref) 
developifaent of .the national will, has arisen as k were from 
a new birth. In spii^ of the low-thoughted envy which 
would undervalue contemporary merits oA own will be 
a memorable age in intellectual achievemeifts, and we- live 
among such philosophers and poets as surpass beyond com- 
parison any who have appeared since the lait tfiational 
struggle for civil and religious liberty. The most unfailing 
herald, companion, and follower of the awakening of a' 
great people to work a beneilcial change in opinion or 
institution, is poetry. At such periods there is an accumu- 
lation of the power of communicating and receiviijg intense 
and impassioned conceptions respecting man and nature. 
The {Arsons in whom this power resides, may often, as far 
as regards many portions of their nature, have little 
apparent correspondence with that spirit of good of which 
they are the ministers. But even whilst they deny and 
abjure, they are yet compelled to serve, the power which is 
seated on the throne of their own souL It is impossible to 
read the compositions of the most celebrated writers of th^ 
present day without being startled with fhei^!8btqc life 
wh^h burns within their words. They measure the cir- 
^sgmfesence and sound the depths of human nature with a 
cdlnprehensive and all-penetrating spirit^ and theji) are 
themselves perhaps thq, must •sincerely astonished at its 
manifestations ; for it is less their spirit than the spirit of 
the aga ^ Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehgnded 
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battle, and feel not what they inspire ; the influence which 
is moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world. 


^ A DISCOURSE 

ON THE MANNERS OF THE ANCIENTS, RELATIVE TO 
, THE SUBJECT OF LOVE, 

A FKAanCNT.^ 

'The period which interven^ between the birth of Pericles 
and the death of Aristotle, is undoubtedly, whether con- 
sidered in itself or with reference to the effects which it has 
produced 'upon the subsequent destinies of civilised man, 
the most xnemorable in the history of the world. ,What 
was the combination of moral and political circumstamses 
which produced so unparelleled a progress during ^at 
period in literature and the arts; — why that progress, so 
rapid and so sustained, so soon received a check, and 
became retrograde, — are problems left to the wonder and 
conjecture of posterity. The wrecks and fragments of 
those subtle^ and profound minds, like the ruins of a fine 
staXvLef^jot^iMif suggest to us the grandeur and perfection 
of the whole.' Their veiy language — a type of ^he 
understandings of which it was the creation aifd tj;^' 
image*— in variety, in simplicity, in flexibility, and in 
copiousness, excels every other' language of the western 
world. Their sculptures are such as we, in our presump- 
tion, ^ume to be the models of ideal truth anck beauty, 

^ This Essay was intended to be a conimentary oh the Symposium, 
or Banquet of Plato, but it breaks off at fho momwt when the main 
subject is about to be discussed. \ 
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and to 'which no artist of modern times can produce forms 
in any degree comparable. Their •paintings, according to 
Pliny and Pausanias, were full of delicacy and harmony ; 
and som^even were powerfully pathetic, so as to awaken, ^ 
like tender nuisic or tragic poetry, the most overwhelming 
emotions. We are acccstomed to conceive the painters of 
the sixteenth century, as those who have brought their art 
to the highest perfection, probably because none of the 
ancient paintings have been preserved. For all the 
inventive arts maintain, as it were, a sympalheiic con- 
nexion between each other, being no more than various 
expressions of one internal po^er, modified by different* 
circumstances, either of an individual, or of society ; and 
the paintings of that period would probably bear the same 
relation Bjt is confessedly borne by the sculptufbs to all 
succeeding ones. Of their music we know little ; but the 
effects which it is said to have produced, whether they be 
attributed to the skill of the composer, or the sensibility of 
his audience, are far more powerful than any which we 
experience from the music of our own times; and if, 
indeed, the melody of their compositions were more tender 
and delicate, and inspiring, than the melodies of some ' 
mod^n European nations, their superiority in this art 
must have been something wonderful, anfi'^fColl^^yonA 
coimeption. * 

^ ^(Tbdr poetry seems to maintain ft v^ry high, though not 
so disproportionate a rank, in the comparisdii. Fecrhaps 
Shakspeare, from the »vaHety« and comprehension of his 
genius, is to be considered, on the whole, as the greatest 
individual mind, of which we have specimens remaining, 
[j^erhaps Dante credited imaginations* of greater %velinw 
and energy than any tBat are to be found in, the ancient 
literature of Greece, perhaps nothing has been discovered 
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in the fragments of the Greek lyric poets equivalent to the 
sublime and chlvalrio sensibility of Petrarch. — But, as a 
poM^ Homer must be acknowledged to excel Shakspeare 
«n the truth, the harmony, the sustained grandeur, the 
satisfying odmpleteness of his images their ex^iCt l&tness to 
the illuBtratioi^ and to that to which they belong. Nor 
could Dante, deficient in conduct^ plan, nature, variety, and 
temperance^ have been brought into comparison with these 
men, but for those fortunate isles^ laden with golden fruit, 
which ddohe could tempt any one to embark in the misty 
^ocean of his dark and extravagant fiction. 

But, omitting the compa^son of individual minds, which 
can afford no general inference, how superior was the spirit 
and system of their poetiy to that of any other period. So 
that^ had^ any other genius equal in other respects to the 
greatest that ever enlightened the world, arisen in that 
age, he would have been superior to all, from this circum- 
stance alone — ^that his conceptions would have j^sumed a 
more harmonious and perfect form. For it is worthy of 
observation, that whatever the poets of that age produced 
is as harmonious and perfect as possible. If a drama, for 
instance, were the composition of a person of inferior talent, 
it was st|UJiiomogeneous and free from inequalities ; it was 
a whcdb,^oon%i^ent with itseli The compositions 0^ great 
minds bore throughout the sustained stamp of their g|^t- 
ness. In the poetfy bf succeeding ages the expeotatioaa 
are dften ei&lted on Icarean wings, and fall, too much (Jfis- 
appointed to give a memory and a name to the oblivious 
pool in which they fell. , 

, Iif physical knowtedge Aristotle and Theophrastus had 
alrSady-HUO doubt assisted by the labours uf those of their 
predecessors whom they criticise-^made advances worthy 
of the maturity of sdence. The ^tonishing invention of 
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geometry, that series of discoveries which have enabled 
man to command the elements and foresee future events, 
before the subjects of his ignorant wonder, and which h&ve 
opened as it were the doors of the mysteries of nature, had 
already £eei\.bronght to great perfection. Metaphysics, the 
science of man’s' int* mate nature, and logic, or the grammar 
and elementary principles of that science, re^(^ived from the 
latter philosophers of the Periolean age a firm basis. All 
our more exact philosophy is built upon the labours of these 
great men, and many of the words which we^erfiploy in 
metaphysical distinctions were invented by thmn to give 
accuracy and system to their Reasonings. The science of 
morals, or the voluntary conduct of men in relation to 
themselves or others, dates from this epoch. How inex- 
pressibly bolder and more pure were the doctrine!^ of those 
great men, in comparison with the timid maxims which 
prevail in the writings of the most esteemed modem 
moralists. They were such as Phocion, and Epaminondas, 
and* Timoleon, who formed themselves on their influence^ 
were to the wretched heroes of our own age. 

Their political and religious institutions are more difficult 


to bring into compYison with those of other times. A 
summary idea may bo formed of the worth of political 
and religious system, by observing the compafative^Cgi*^* 
of happiness and of intellect produced undhr its influence. 


•And whilst many institutions an'd ^opinions, which in 
ancient Greece were obstacles to the improydbent c6 the 


human race, have been* abolished among modem nations, 


how many pernicious superstitions and new contrivances of 


mismlOiiond unheard-of complications of public miaehiel^ 
have not been invent^ among them by the ev^-watoh&l 
spiint of avarice t^anny. * 

The modem nations/ of the civilised .world owe the 
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progrera which they have made — as well in those physical 
sciences in which they hc^ve already excelled their masters, 
as fn the moral and intellectual inquiries, in which, with 
all the advantage of the experience of the latter, it can 
scarcely' be ^said that they have yet equalled them, — ^to 
what is called the revival of learning ; that is, the study of 
the writers of /the age which preceded and immediately 
followed the government of Pericles, or of subsequent 
writers, who were, so to speak, the rivers flowing from 
those imihbirtal fountains. And though there seems to be a 
,, principle in the modern world, which, should circumstances 
analogous to those which m<^elled the intellectual resources 
of the age to which we refer, into so harmonious a propor- 
tion, again arise, would arrest and perpetuate them, and 
consign t^eir results to a more equal, extensive, and lasting 
improvement of the condition of man — though justice and 
the true meaning of human society are, if not more accu- 
rately, more generally understood; though perhaps men 
know more, and therefore are more, as a mass, yet this 
principle has never been called into action, and requires 
indeed a' universal and almost appalling change in the 
system of existing things. The study ,pf modern history is 
the study oi^^in^ flnancien^ statesmen, and priests, ^^he 
history^! an&eiit Greece is the study of legislators, philo- 
sophers, and poets ; it is the history of men, compared w4th 
the history of titles. '' What the Greeks were, was a rSality^ " 
not a^^ promise. And what we are and hope to be, is 
derived, as it were, from thd influence and inspiration of 
these i^orious genorationa 

Whatever tends to^ ^fford a further illustration^ of the 
manners opinions of those to whom we^'owe so much, 
and ' who were^ perhaps, on the w^ole, the most perfect 
specimens of humanity of whom we pave authentic record. 
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were infinitely valuable. Let us see tbeir errors their 
weaknesses, their daily actions, thhir familiar conversation, 
and catch the tone of their society. When we discover 
how far^ the most admirable community ever framed, waa 
removed fram that perfection to which hum&n society is 
impelled by some acti^ power within each bosom, to aspire, 
how groat ought to be our hopes, how resolu^ our struggles. 
For the Greeks of the Periclean age were widely difibrent 
from us. It is to be lamented that no modem writer has 
hitherto dared to show them precisely as %6y were. 
Barthblemi cannot be denied the praise of industry and 
system; but he never forgets t^t he is a Christian and a 
Frenchman. Wieland, in his delightful novels, makes 
indeed a very tolerable Pagan, but ^sherishes too many 
political prejudices, and refrains from diminuhing the 
interest of his romances by painting sentiments in which 
no Europea'n of modern times can possibly sympathise. 
There is no book which shows the Greeks precisely as they 
were ; they seem all written for children, with the caution 
that no practice or sentiment, highly inconsistent with our- 
present manners, should be mentioned, lest those 'manners 
should receive outr^e and violation. But there are many 
to wJ;iom the Greek language is inaccessible^^wj[m^ought not 
to be excluded by this prudery from poss^^ng exact v 
and comprehensive conception of the history of man ; for 
fjjiere^s no knowledge concerning i^hett man has been and 
may be, from partaking of which a persoi? can depart^ 
without becoming u» s(5me<^ degree more philosophical 
tolerant, and just. 

One a>f the ci^ief distmetiona between the manners of 
anejent Greeco and moillm Europe consisted in regula* 
tions and ^he «8entim^ts respecting sexual intercofirse* 
Whether this differepoe ari^ from some imperfect 
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influence of the doctrines of Jesus Christ, who alleges the 
absolute and unconditioi^l equality of all human beings, or 
frotn the institutions of chivairy, or from a certain funda- 
tnental diflerence of physical nature existing in tlie Celts, 
or from a cdmbin^tion of all or any of these causes, acting 
on each other, a question worthy cf voluminous investiga- 
tion. The fac^ is, that the modem Europeans have in this 
circumstance, and in the abolition of slavery, made an 
improvement the most decisive in the regulation of human 
society and all the virtue and the wisdom of the 
h^eriolean age arose under other institutions, in spite of the 
diminution which persona^ , slavery and the inferiority of 
women, recognised by law and opinion, must have produced 
in the ddicacy, the strength, the comprehensiveness, and 
the accuracy of their conceptions, in moral, political, and 
metaphysical science, and perhaps in every other art and 
science. 

The women, thus degraded, became such as it was 
expected they would become. They possessed, except with 
* extraordinary exceptions, the habits and the qualities of 
slaves. ''They were probably not extremely beautiful; at 
least there was no such disproportion in the attractions of 
the external form between the female and male sex apong 
the GifhbjEs^ as exists among the modern Europeans. They 
were certainly devoid of that moral and intellectual lo';)eli- 
ness with which the acquisition of knowledge and thb-^ 
cultivation of, sentiment animates, as with another life of 
<|rerpowering grace, the lineacftents and the gestures of 
every form which they inhabit. Their eyes could not have 
b^^deep and intricate from the workings of tbe mind, 
and conMj have entangled no heart im soul-enwoven 
labj^rinths. ^ 

Let it not be imagined that because the Greeks were 
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deprived of its legitimate object, they were incapable of 
sentimental love, and that this pa^ion is the mere child of 
chivalry and the literature of modern timea This objeci( or 
its archetype, forever exists in the mind, which selects among 
those who rojsemble it, that which most resembles it ; and 
instinctively fills up the interstices of the imperfect image, 
in the same manner as the imaginatio^ moulds and 
completes the shapes in clouds, or in the fire, into the 
resemblances of whatever form, animal, building, etc., 
happens to bo present to it Man is in his wilfieift state a 
social being : a certain degree of civilisation and refine- 
ment ever produces the wan^ of sympathies still more 
intimate and complete ; and the gratification of the senses 
is no longer all that is sought in sexual connection. It 
soon becdhioB a veiy small part of that profound and 
complicated sentiment, which we call love, which is rather 
thf) universal thirst for a communion not merely of the 
senses, but of our whole nature, intellectual, imaginative, 
and sensitive ; and which, when individualised,, becomes an 
imperious necessity, only to be satisfied by the complete or « 
partial, actual or supposed, fulfilment of its claiids. This 
want grows more powerful in proportion to the develop* 
ment^wliich our nature receives from civilisation ; for man 
never ceases to be a social being. The seiuaf^Lspulse, ^ 
which is only one, and often a small party bf those claims, 
^d^rves* from its obvious and exterftarnature, as a kind of 
type or expression of the rest, a common basi8| an acftnqw- 
lodged and visible link. *Still it is a claim which ey^ 
derives a strength not its own from the accessory 
circumstances which surround it, and one which our nature 
thirsts to satisfy. To^timate thii^ observe th^” degree of 
intensity and di:e»bilityfo£ the love of the male towords^e 
female in animals andg savages ; and acknowledge all the 
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duration and intensity observable in the love of civilised 
beings beyond that of stf^ges to be produced from other 
causes. In the susceptibility of the external senses there is 
probably no important difference. « 

Among tUb ancient Greel^ the male sex, one^half of the 
human race,' received the highest dUltivation and refine- 
ment ; whilst t]^e other, so i^as intellect is concerned, were 
educated as slaves, and were raised but few degrees in all 
that related to moral or intellectual excellence above the 
conditior^of savages. The gradations in the society of man 
oresent us with a alow improvement in this respect. The 
Koman women held a higheg consideration in society, and 
were esteemed almost as the equal partners with their 
husbands -in the regulation of domestic economy and the 
education Sf their children. The practices and customs of 
modem Europe are essentially different from and incom- 
parably less pernicious than either, however remote frofb 
what an enlightened mind cannot fail to desire as the future 
destiny of human beinga 


ON THE SYMPOSMJM, 

O^ifllWlLCE TO THE BANQUET OF PLATO. 

A FRAGMENT. 

• • 

The d^logue^ entitled **The Banquet,” was selected by 
the^traiiglator as the most beautifpl and perfect among all 
the works of Plato.* He despairs o^having communicated 
to the EngliA language any portixm of the surpa^in^graces 

• * ffhe Reptblio, thcragh re^^te with coiuiderable «g;m of specula* 
tion, is, indeed, the greatest ropository of important truths of all iho 
works of Plato. This, perhaps, is because it is the Ange'st. He flrSt^ 
and ^rbaps last, maintained that a state onjht to be governed, sot 

^ 85 
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of the composition, or having done more than present an 
imperfect shadow of the language*and the sentiment of this 
astonishing production. • 

Plato is eminently the greatest among the Greek philoi* 
Bophers, and from, or, rather, perhaps throdgh him, his 
master Socrates, have*^proceeded those emanations of moral 
and metaphysical knowledge, on which a lo^ series and an 
incalculable variety of popular superstitions have sheltered 
their absurdities from the slow contempt of mankind. 
Plato exhibits the rare union of close and subtlS lOgic, with 
the Pythian enthusiasm of poetry, melted by the splendour 
and harmony of his periods ii^to one irresistible stream of 
musical impressions, which hurry the persuasions onward, as 
in a breathless career. His language is that of an immortaL 
spirit, rather than a man. Lord Bacon is, perha^ the only 
writer, who, in these particulars, can be compared with him: 
his imitator, Oicero, sinks in the comparison into an ape 
mocking the gestures of a man. His views into the nature 
of mind and existence are often obscure, only because they 
are profound; and though his theories respecting the 
government of the world, and" the elementar/ laws of 


moral action, are not always correct, yet there is scarcely 
anyc of his treatises which do not, howev^ stained by 
puerile sophisms, contain the most rema^able^KituitionsL 
iifto all that can be the subject of the human mind. His 
excellence consists especially in inthition, and it is this 
fiftculty which raises him far above Aristotle,^whose^nius, 
though vivid and vaJfious, ifi obscure in comparison v^th 
that of Plato. 


by«th6 wealthier or thel^t sinMtioi\ 9 ^ or the most cuniiiiigi hat 
the wisest; the method of selecting such* rulers, and tbcPlaws by which 
such a selection^ made, must correspond with and axise'out %t tiie 
moral freedom and refif »ment of the people. 
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The dialogue entitled “The Banquet^” is called 
or a. Discuadon upon lAve^ and is supposed to have talcen 
pkde at the house of Agathon, at one of a series of 
lesdvals given by that poet, on the occasion of hiagaining 
the prize of tragedy at the Dionysiaca. The account of the 
debate of this ^ccasion is supposed 1b have been given by 
Apollqdorui^ %pupil of Socrates, many years after it had 
taken plaoe^ to a companion who was curious to hear it. 
This Apollodorus appears, both from the style in which he 
is represtnftd in this piece, as wdl as from a passage in the 
^PhflBdon, to have been a person of an impassioned and 
enthusiastic disposition; tc^ borrow an image from the 
Italian Painters, he seems to have been the St. John of 
the Socratio group. The drama (for so the lively dis- 
tinction character and the various and weA-wrought 
circumstances of the story idmost entitle it to be called) 
begins by Socrates persuading Aiistodemus to sup Ut 
Agathon’s^ uninvited. The whole of' this introduction 
affords the most lively conception of refined Athenian 
manners 

* [unfinished.] 


* pp LOVE. 

WHAiPis lovA Ask him who livesi what is lifet ask him 
who adores, what is God f • * * 

I know , not the internal constitution of other men, nor 
^evc^ tiling whom I now address. I. see that ifi some 
*externd ^tributes th^ resemble me^ but*whoi^ misled 
by that appearance, I have thought to appeal to something 
in common, and unburthen my inmost Ipul to them, 1 have 
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found my language misunderstood, like one in a distant and 
savage land. The more opportunities they have afforded 
me for experience^ the wider has appeared the interval 
between us, and to a greater distance have the points qi 
sympathy been withdrawn. With a spirit *ill fitted to 
sustain such proof, lirembling and feeble through its 
tenderness, I have everywhere sought sym^thy, and have 
found only repulse and disappointment. 

Thou demandest what is love) It is that powerful 
attraction towards all that we conceive, or f dkif or hope 
beyond ourselves, when we find within our own thoughts 
the ghasm of an insufficient v<yd, and seek to awaken in afl 
things that are, a community with what we experience 
within ourselves. If we reason, we would be understood 
if we imagine, we would that the airy children of our brain 
were* bom anew within another’s ; if we feel, we would that 
afiother’s nerves should vibrate to our own, that the beams 
of ctheir eyes should kindle at once and mix and melt into 
our own, that lips of motionless ice should not reply to lips 
quivering and burning with the heart's best blood This 
is Love. This is the bond and the sanction which connects 
not only man witlvman, but with everything which exists^ 
Wec. are bom into the world, and there is sqig^thing within 
us which, from the instant that we live, ^'iiioreSiiad more., 
thfrsts after its likeness. It is probably in correspondence 
with this law that the infant drains ^ilk from the bosom 
of its mother ; this propensity develops iftolf with the « 
development of our natura* We dimly see within our 
intellectual nature a miniature as it were of our entire sel^ 
yet delt>rived of air1!&at we condemn or despise, the ideal 
prototype of * everything excellent or lovely |fiat we* are" 
capable of conceiving as belonging to the nature of ^an. 
Not only the poijirait of our external being, but an 
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assemblage of the minutest particles of which our nature is 
composed ; ^ a mirror wfiose surface reflects only the forms 
of purity and brightness; a soul within our soul that 
describes a circle around its proper paradise, which pain, 
and sorrow, and evil dare not overleap^ To this we eagerly 
refer all sensations, thirsting that tfley should resemble or 
correspond wi4!i it. The discovery of its antitype; the 
meeting with an understanding capable of clearly estimat- 
ing our own ; an imagination which should enter into and 
seize up$n the subtle and delicate peculiarities which we 
•|iave delighted to cherish and unfold in secret ; with a frame 
whose nerves, like the chorda of two exquisite lyres, strung 
to the accompaniment of one delightful voice^ vibrate 
* with the '^ibrations of our own ; and of a combinaj)ion of all 
these in such proportion as the type within demands ; this 
is the invisible and unattainable point to which Love tends : 
and to attain which, it urges forth the powers of manito 
arrest the faintest shadow of that^ without the possession of 
which there is no rest nor respite to the heart over which it 
rules. Hence in solitude, or in that deserted state when 
we are surroupded by human beings, and yet they 
sympathise not with us, we love the flowers, the grasi^ and 
the wat^ esKjj^he sky. In the motion of the very leaves 
*of sprifi^ in the blue air, there is then found a secret 
correspondence with our^ heart. There is eloquence m the ^ 
tongueless wind, and a melody in the flowing brooks and the 
Tustlii^ of t& reeds beside them, which by their inconceiv- 
able relation to something Vitfiin^the soul, awaken the 
spirijbs to a dance of breathless rapture, and bring tears of 
^ my^teriou^ tenderness to the eyes, like the enthustasm of 
patriotic success, or ^ toice of one beloved^inging to you 

* These words are ineffectual and metapl|orica]? Most words lure 
BO— Mo help t 
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alone. Sterne says that, if he were in a desert^ he would 
love some cypress. So soon as thm want or power is dead, 
man becomes the living sepulchre of himself, and whatf yet 
survives is the mere husk of what once he was. ^ 


THE COLISEUM. 

A FRAGMENT. 

At the hour of noon, on the feast of the Passover, an ol(},. 
man, accompanied by a girk apparently his daughter, 
entered the Ooliseum at Rome. They immediately passed 
through t)ie Arena, and seeking a solitary chasm among the ‘ 
arches of the southern part of the ruin, selected a fallen 
column for their seat, and clasping each other’s hands, sate 
as* in silent contemplation of the scene. But the eyes of 
the girl were fixed upon her father’s lipcf, and his counten* 
ance, sublime and sweet, but motionless as some Praxitelean 
image of the greatest of poets, filled the silent air with 
smiles, not i-eflected from external forms. 

It was the great feast of the Resurrection, and the whole^ 
native population of Rome, together with ^jj^tbe^reigndrs 
who fiock from all parts of the earth to ^contem]^ate its< 
pelebiption, were assembled round.the Vatican. IXe most 
awful religion of the world went forth surrounded by 
emblazonry of mortal greatness, and mankind tlad assAtfbled 
to wonder at and worship the Nations of their own power. 
Np straggler was to M met with in the streets and gramy 
lanes vmich led to the Ooliseum. The father an^ datigl^ter , 
had sought thfs spot immediately (Sn their andval. 

^ figure^ onl$^ visible at Rome in night or soUtud^*imd 
then only to be sem amid .the desolated temples of ike 
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Forum, or gliding amon| the weed-grown galleries of the 
Coliseum, crossed their path. His form, which, though 
emaciated,' displayed the elementary outlines of exquisite 
grace, was enveloped in an ancient chlamys, which half 
concealed his face; his snow-white feet were* fitted with 
ivoiy sandals, delicately sculptured fii the likeness of two 
female figures, •whose wings met upon the heel, and whose 
eager and half-divided lips seemed quivering to meet It 
was a face, once seen, never to be forgotten. The mouth 
and the*moulding of the chin resembled the eager and 
^Impassioned tenderness of the statues of Antinous; but 
instead of the effeminate aullenness of the eye, and the 
narrow smoothness of the forehead, shone an expression of 
* profound ^and piercing thought; the brow was^clear and 
open, and his eyes deep, like two wells of crystalline 
water which reflect the all-beholding heavena %Over 
all was spread a timid expression of. womanish tender- 
ness and hesitation, which contrasted, yet intermingled 
strangely, with the abstracted and fearless character that 
predominated in his form and gestures. 

He avoided, in an extraordinary degree, all communica- 
tion with the Italians, whose language the seemed scarcely 
to under^nd|,^t was occasionally seen to converse •with 
*8ome addomplished foreigner, whose gestures and appearance 
might attract him amid his solemn haunts. He spoke Latim 
and especially Greek,* with fluency, and with a peculiar bgt * 
swe^\ccent; he had apparently acquired a knowledge of 
thei^rthern languages of Efirope. /There was no circum- 
stftuoe connected with him that gave the least intimation of 
, hi% c<ftint^, 'his origin, or Ids occupation. His di^ss was 
strange, blit splendid asA solemn. He was*f6rever alona 
13ie*literati of Borne thought him a curiosiiy, but there was 
something in his manner unintelli^ble but impressive, 
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which awed their obtrasions into distance and silence. The 
countrymen, whose path he rarSiy orossed, returning by 
starlight from their market at Oampo Vaccino, called him, 
with that strange mixture of religious dhd historical iie& 
BO common*in Italy, II Biamh di Bruto. 

Such was the figure Vhich interrupted th^ contemplations, 
if they were so engaged, of the strangers^ by addressing 
them in the clear, and exact, but nnidiomatic phrases of 
their native language : — “ Strangers, you are two ; behold 
the third in this great city, to whom alone the spectacle of 
these mighty ruins is more delightful than the mockeries qi 
a superstition which destroyedethem.” 

“ I see nothing,’’ said the old man. 

" What do you here, then V* 

* I listen to the sweet singing of the birds, and the sound 
of ray daughter’s breathing composes me like the soft 
mfurmur of water — and I feel the sun warm wind— 4ind this 
is pleasant to ma” 

** Wretched old man, know you not that these are the 
ruins of the Ooliseum ? ” ^ 

** Alas 1 stranger,” said the girl, in a voice like mournful 
music, ** speak not so — ^he is blind.” 

The stranger’s eyes were suddenly fiUed^^^h ^^rs, and 
the lines of his countenance became relaxed. ‘‘Blilld i” he^ 
exclaimed, in a tone of suffering, which was more than an 
apology ; and seated himself apart on a flight of shattered 
and mossy stairs which wound up among the^labyriifths of 
the ruia ' 

My sweet Helen,” said the old man, “ you did not tell 
me that this was the Ooliseum ? ” « . 

*‘How shodld I tell you, deaibst father, what I knew 
not i I was oh the point of inquiring the way to 'that 
building, when we ^t€^d this circle of ruins, and, until 
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the stranger aecosted ns, I remained silent, subdued by the 
greatness of what I see/^ 

* It is your odstom, sweetest child, to describe to me the 
Objects that give you delight. Tou array them ix> the soft 
radiance of your words, and whilst you speak I only feel 
the infirmity wj^ich holds me in suSh dear dependence, as 
a blessing, ^hy have you been silent now t 

know not — ^first the wonder and pleasure of the 
sight, then the words of the stranger, and then thinking on 
what h8 £ad said, and how he had looked — and now, 
ijbeloved father, your own words.” 

Well, tell me now, whad do you see % ” 

“ I see a great circle of arches built upon arches, and 
shattered stones lie around, that once made a part of the 
solid wall. In the crevices, and on the vaulted roofs, grow 
a multitude of shrubs, the wild olive and the myrtlor^and 
intricate brambles, and entangled weeds and plants I ne^er 
saw befoia The stones are immensely massive, and they 
jut out one from the other. There are terrible rifts in the 
wall, and broad windows through which you see the blue 
heaven. There seems to be more than a thousand arches, 
some ruined, some entire, and they are uU immensely high 
and wi^ are shattered, and stand forth inigreat 

heaps, ^d the underwood is tufted on their crumbling 
summits. Around us He enormous columns, shattered *and 
shapeless — and fragments of capitals and cornice^ fretted* 
with tielicat/ sculptures.” 

‘‘It is open to the blue sk^ 1 ”*8aiH the old man. 

Yes. We see the Hquid death of heaven above through 
thg rifts qnd the windows ; and the flowers, anc^ th6 weeds, 
and the grass and crdsping moss are nourished by its 
unforbidden rain. The blue sky is above — ^the wide, 
bright, blue sky — it flows through the great rents on high, 
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and through the bare boughs of the marble-rooted fig-tree^ 
and through the leaves and flow&rs of the weeds, even to 
the dark arcades beneath. 1 see — I- feel its dear tad 
piercing* beams fill the universe, and impregnate the 
inspiring whid with life and light, and casting the veU of 
its splendour over all ^things — even me. I^es, and through 
the highest rift the noonday waning moon hanging, as it 
wer^ out of^ the solid sky, and this shows that the 
atmosphere has all the clemmess which it rejoices me that 
you feel.’* * • 

“What else see you ? ** 

“Nothing.** 

“Nothing?** 

“ Only the bright-green mossy ground, speckle^ by tufts 
of dewy clover-grass that run into the interstices of the 
shattered arches, and round the isolated pinnacles of the 
ruin.** 

^iLike the lawny dells of soft short grass which wind 
among the pine forests and precipices in the Alps of 
Savoy?** 

“Indeed, father, your eye has a vision more serene than 
mine.** • 

“And the great wrecked arches, the shaig^psd of 

precipitous ruin, overgrown with the younglin^of the < 
forest^ and more like chasms rent hy an earthquake among 
mountains, than like the vestige *of what was human 
workmanship — what are they ? ** 

“ Things awe-inspirifig and Wonderful.” 

“Are they not caverns such as the untamed elephant 
might choose, amid the Indian wilderness, wherein t9 hjde 
her cubs ? suclf as, were the sea td^ overflow the earth, the 
mightiest monsters of the deep would change into iheir 
spacibus chambers ? ’*1 
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** Father, your words image forth what 1 would have 
e&pressedi but aJas ! could not.** 

hear the rustling of leaves, and the sound of waters, — 
l^ut it' do^ not rain,— like the fast drops of a JEountain 
among woods.” 

‘‘It falls froi^ among the heaps oP ruin over our heads — 
it is, I suppose ^be water collected in the rifts by the 
showers.” 

“ A nursling of man’s art, abandoned by his care, and 
transfor&e3 by the enchantment of Nature into a likeness 
rpf her own creations, and destined to partake their immor- 
tality 1 Changed into a mountain cloven with woody dells, 
which overhang its labyrinthine glades, and shattered into 
‘ toppling precipices. Even the clouds, intercepted by its 
craggy summit, feed its eternal fountains with £heif rain. 
By the column on which I sit, I should judge that had 
once been crowned by a temple or a theatre, and that on 
sacred days the multitude wound up its craggy patl^, to 

spectacle or the sacrifice It was such itself ! * Helen, 

what sound of wings is thatl” 

“ It is the wild pigeons returning to their young. Do you 
not hear the murmur of those that are brqpding in their nests.” 

“ Ay,^ ij^ language of their happiness. They ^e as 

* Nor does a recollection of the use to which it may have been 

destined interfere with these emotions. Time has thrown itSipnrpl^ j 
shadow athwart>thia scene, and no more is visible than the broad and 
everlasnng character of human strength and genius, that pledge of all 
that is to be admirable and lovely id ages yeT to come. Solemn temples, 
where the senate of the world assembled, palaces, triumphal arches, 
and cbud-surronnded columns, loaded with the sculptured .jnnals of 
conquest atifi domination— ujiat actions and delibemtions have they 
beesbdestined’to enclose and Commemorate t Superstitious rites, which 
in their mildest form, outrage reason, and obscure the moral sense 
of mankind ; schemes for wide-extended murder, and devastation, ' 
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happy as we are, obild, but in a different manner. They 
know not the sensations which tHis ruin excites within u& 
Yet it is pleasure to them to inhabit it ; and the succession 
of its forms as they pass, is connected with associations hi 
their minds, sacred to them, as these to us. ""The internal 
nature of each being 'Is surrounded by a circle, not to be 
surmounted by his fellows ; and it is this Repulsion which 
constitutes the misfortune of the condition of life. But 
there is a circle which comprehends, as well as one which 
mutually excludes, all things which feel. And, ^ifh respect 
to man, his public and his privaite happiness consist^ 
in diminishing the circumfej^ence which includes those 
resembling himself, until they become one with him, and he 
with them. It is because we enter into the meditations, 
designs, and destinies of something beyond ourselves, that 
the contemplation of the ruins of human power excites an 
elevating sense of awfulness and beauty. It is therefore 
that the ocean, the glacier, the cataract, the tempest, the 
volcano, have each a spirit which animates the extremities 
of our frame with tingling joy. It is therefore that the 
singing of birds, and the motion of leaves, the sensation 
of the odorous earth beneath, and the freshness of the 
living wind around, is sweet. And this it ^^ ve. This is 
the religion of eternity, whose votaries have be^ exiled « 

ajad misrule, and servitude ; and, lastly^ these schemes brought to 
thoir tremendous consummation^ and a human bei%g returning in 
tbo midst of festival and solemn joy, with thousands and thou£nds of 
his enslaved and desolated Species chained behind his chariot, exhibit- 
ing, as titles to renown, the labour of ages, and the admired creations 
of geniu^. overthrown by tbo brutal force, which was placed as a 
sword within his hand, and, — contemplation fearful and ifehorredl— 
he himself, a being capable of the gentlest and best omotfons, inspired 
with the persuasioit’ that he has done a virtuous deed 1 We do not 
forget .these things. . • 
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from among the multitude of mankind. 0 Power 1 ” cried 
the old man, lifting hia sightless eyes towards the undazzling 
sun^ thou which interpenetratest all things ; and without 
which this glorious world were a blind and formle^ chaos, 
Love, Author of Good, Qod, Kang, Father! Friend of these 
thy worshippers! Two solitary hecd^ts invoke thee, may 
they be divide;^ never ! If the contentions of mankind 
have been their misery ; if to give and seek that happiness 
which thou art, has been their choice and destiny ; if in the 
contemp]^tibu of these majestic records of the power of 
,,their kind, they see the shadow and the prophecy of that 
which thou mayst have decided that he should become \ if 
the justice, the liberty, the loveliness, the truth, which are 
* thy footsteps, have been sought by them, divide them not ! 
It is thine to unite, to eternise ; to make outlive the limits 
of the grave those who have left among the living, 
memorials of thee. When this frame shall be senseless 
dust, may the hopes, and the desires, and the delights 
which animate it now, never be extinguished in my child ; 
even as, if she were borne into the tomb, my memory 
would be the written monument of all her nameless 
excellencies ! ” 

The old countenance and gestures, radiant with 

the inspiration of his words, sunk, as he ceased, into moro 
than its accustomed calmness, for he heard his daughter’s 
sobs, and remembered fhat he had spoken of death.— M/ * 
father, how clin I outlive youl” said Helen. 

** Do not let us talk of death,” 'said the old man, suddenly 
changing his tone, Heraclitui^ indeed, died at my age, 
and if 1 had so sour a disposition, there might be some 
danger. P^ut Democritus reached a hund^red-and-twenty, 
by the mere dint of a joyous and unconquerable mind. He 
only died at last, because he had no gentle and beloved 
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ministering spirit| like my Helen, for whom it would have 
been his delight to liva You remember his gay old sister 
requested him to put off starving himself to deaUi until^she 
had returned from the festival of Ceres; alleging, that it 
would spoi^her holiday if he refused to comply, as it was 
not permitted to appear in the procession immediately after 
the death of a relation ; and how good-tenij^eredly the sage 
acceded to her request.” 

The old man could not see his daughter’s grateful smiley 
but he felt the pressure of her hand by which it was 
expressed. — “In truth,” he continued, “that mystery, 
death, is a change which neither for ourselves nor for 
others is the just object of hope or fear. We know not if 
it be good or evil, we only know, it i& The old, the young, . 
may alikb die; no time, no place, no age^ no^ foresight, 
exempts us from death, and the chance of death. We have 
no knowledge, if death be a state of sensation, of any 
precaution that can make those sensations fortunate, if the 
existing series of events shall not produce that effect. 
Think not of death, or think of it as something common to 
us all. It has happened,” said he, with a deep and 
suffering voice, “ that men have buried their children.” 

“ Alas ! then, dearest father, how I pityjou. Let us 
speak no more.” 'v. ^ 

They arose to depart from the Coliseum, but the figure 
Vhich* had first accosted them inte^pcsed itself : — “ Lady,” 
he said, “ if grief be an expiation of error, l^have g*ieved 
deeply for the words ,wh^ch I spoke to your companion. 
The men who anciently inhabited this spo^ and those from 
whom they learned their wisdom, respected infirmity and 
age. If I have rashly violated that venerable fqAn, at once 
majestic and defenceless,, may I be "forgiven J ” 

“It gives me pain to see how much your mistake afilicta 
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you,” she said; you cau forget, • doubt not that we 
forpYe,** -» 

‘tiYou thought me one of those who are blind in spirit,” 
laid the old man, and who deserve, if any human being 
can deserve^ contempt and blame. Assuredly, 'contem- 
plating this monument as I do, though in the mirror of my 
daughter’s mind^ I am filled with astonishment and delight; 
the spirit of departed generations seems to animate my 
limbs, and circulate through all the fibres of my frame. 
Strange^ I have expressed what you have ever felt, let 
us know each other more.” 

^‘The sound of your vojpe, and the harmony of your 
thoughts, are delightful to me,” said the youth, and it is 
. a pleasure to see any form which expresses so much beauty 
and goodi^ss as your daughter’s ; if you reward me for my 
rudeness, by allowing me to know you, my error is already 
expiated, and you remember my ill words no more. 1 Iji^ve 
a solitary life, and it is rare that I encounter any stranger 
with whom it is pleasant to talk ; besides, their meditations, 
even though they be learned, do not always agree with 
mine; and, though I can pardon this difierence, they 
cannot !N’or have I ever explained the cause of the dress 
I wear, and^the difference which I perceive between my 
language- and'^anners, and those with whom I have inter- 
course. Not but that it is painful to mo to live without 
communion with intelligent and affectionate beings. Yoa o 
are svph, I f^l.” 
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ON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. , 

. A PBAGMBNT. ^ 

r 

The first law which « it becomes a Reformer to propose 
and support, at the approach of a period df great political 
change, is the abolition of the punishment oS death* 

It is sufficiently clear that revenge, retaliation, atone- 
ment^ expiation, are rules and motives, 8<P fe.r from 
deserving a place in any enlightened system of political 
life, that they are the chief sources of a prodigious class of 
miseries in the domestic circles of society. It is clear that 
however the spirit of legislation may app^r to frame, 
institutiofis upon more philosophical maxiufii, it has 
hitherto, in those cases which are termed criminal, done 
little more than palliate the spirit, by gratifying a portion 
of it; and afforded a compromise between that which is 
best ; — the inflicting of no evil upon a sensitive being, 
without a decisively beneficial result in which he should at 
least participate : and that which is worst ; that ho should 
be put to torture for the amusement of those whom he may 
have injured, or may seem to have injured. 

Omitting these remoter considerations, dSs inquire, 
what JDeaJth is ; that punishment which Is applied as a 
• fiaeasttre of transgressions of indefiifite*shades of distinction, 
so soon as they shall have passed that degree^iid cqh)ur of 
enormity, with which U is*8upposed no inferior infiictioii is 
commensurate. 

Andefirst, whether death is good or evil, a punishment or 
a reward, or whether it be wholly^ indifferent, man can ' 
take upon bimfelf to assert. That that within us which 
thinks and feels, continues to think and feel after the 
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dissolation of the body, has been the almost universal 
opinion of mankind, and the accurate philosophy of what 
I yiay be permitted to term the modern Academy, by 
Ifhowing the prodigious depth and extent of our ignorance 
respecting the causes and nature of sensatioA, renders 
probable the affirmative of a prop<»ition, the negative of 
which it is so difficult to conceive, and the popular argu- 
ments against which, derived from what is called the atomic 
system, are proved to be applicable only to the relation 
which one dbject bears to another, as apprehended by the 
mind, and not to existence itself, or the nature of that 
Essence which is the mediun^and receptacle of objects 
The popular system of religion suggests the idea that the 
mind, after death, ^11 be painfully or pleasurably affected 
'according % its determinations during life. However ridicu- 
lous and pernicious we must admit the vulgar accessocies^of 
this creed to be, there is a certain analogy, not wholly absurd» 
between the consequences resulting to an individual duijng 
life from the virtuous or vicious, prudent or imprudent, 
conduct of his external actions, to those consequences 
which aiS) conjectured to ensue from the discipline and 
order of his internal thoughts, as affecting his condition in 
a future state. They omit, indeed, to calculate upon the 
^ccidentn^f diseSse, and temperament, and organisation,* and 
circumstance, together with the multitude of independent 
agencies which affect tBe opinions, the conduct, and the ' 
• happidgiss of individuals, and produce determinations of the 
will, and modify the judgment, scf as«to produce effects the 
most opposite in natures considerably similar. These are 
those operations in the order of the whole of ftature, 
^tending, wdgre prone to believe, to some definite mighty end, 
to which the agencies of our peculiar nature ave subordinate j 
nor is there any reason to suppose, that in a future state they 
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should become suddenly exempt from that subordination. 
The philosopher is unable to det^mine whether our exist* 
ence in a previous state has affected our present condition, 
and abstains from deciding whether our present condition, 
will affecf us in that which may be future. That^ if we 
continue to exist, the lUanner of our existence will be such 
as no inference nor conjectures, afforded 'by a considera- 
tion of our earthly experience, can elucidate, is sufficiently 
obvious. The opinion that the vital principle within us, in 
whatever mode it may continue to exist, must dose that 
consciousness of definite and individual being which now 
characterises it, and become unit in the vast sum ot 
action and of thought which disposes and animates the 
universe, and is called God, seems to belong to that class of 
opinion wliich has been designated as inditierent.^ 

JIo compel a person to know all that can be known by 
the dead, concerning that which the living fear, hope, or 
forget ; to plunge him into the pleasure or pain which 
there awaits him ; to punish or reward him in a manner 
and in a degree incalculable and incomprehensible by us ; 
to disrobe him at once from all that intertextute of good 
and ovil with which Nature seems to have clothed every 
form of individual existence, is to inflict on. him tho doom 
of death. ' * 

!A. certain degree of pain and terror usually accompany 
the infliction of death. This degflse*^s infinitely varied by 
the infinite variety in the temperament and bpiniou'? of the 
sufferers. As a mea&iur6 of punishment, strictly so con- 
sidered, and as an exhibition, which, by its known effects 
on thtf sensibility of the sufferer, is intended to intimidate 
the spectatoia from incurring ^ a similar liability, ik hi 
singularly inadequate. , 

i^irstly, — Persons of energetic character, in whom, as in 
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men who suffer for political crimes, there is a large mixture 
of enterprise, and fortitude, and disinterestedness, and the 
elements, though misguided and disarranged, by which the 
Strength and happiness of a nation might hcM^e been 
cemented, die in such a manner, as to make death appear 
not evil, but good. The death of >^hat is called a traitor, 
that is, a perscgi who, from whatever motive, would abolish 
the government of the day, is as often a triumphant exhibi- 
tion of suffering virtue, as the warning of a culprit. The 
multitude, ^instead of departing with a panic-stricken 
approbation of the laws which exhibited such a spectacle, 
are inspired wuth pity, admiration and sympathy ; and the 
most generous among them feel an emulation to be the 
^authors of such flattering emotions, as they experience 
stirring in their bosoms. ImpilBssed by what they see and 
feel, they make no distinction between the motives which 
incited the criminals to the actions for which they suffer, 
or the heroic courage with which they turned into good 
that which their judges awarded to them as evil, or the 
purpose itself of those actions, though that purpose may 
happen t% be eminently pernicious. The laws in this case 
lose that sympathy, which it ought to be their chief object 
to secure, ar^Jln a participation of which consists ^their 
• chief st/Sngth in maintaining those sanctions by which the 
parts of the social union are bound together, so ^as tj ^ 
product, as nearly as possible, the ends for which it Js 
institAfced. * 

Secondly, — ^Persons of endlrgetic character, in communi- 
ties not modelled with philosophical skill to turn all the 
energies which they contain to the purposes of Sommon 
good, are prone also to |all into the temptation of under- 
takihg, and are peculiarly fitted for despising the peyils 
attendant upon consummating, the most enormous crimes. 
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Murder, rapes, extensive schemes of plunder, are the actions 
of persons belonging to this class ;*and death is the penalty 
of conviction. But the coarseness of organisation, peculiar 
to men capable of committing acts wholly selfish, is usually 
found to £e associated with a proportionate insensibility to 
fear or pain. Their siftTerings communicate to those of the 
spectators, who may be liable to the comm^sion of similar 
crimes, a sense of the lightness of that event, when closely 
examined, which, at a distance, as uneducated persons are 
accustomed to do, probably they regarded \^itbf horror. 
But a great majority of the spectators are so bound up in 
the interests and the habits of social union that no tempta- 
tion would be sufficiently strong to induce them to a 
commission of the enormities to which this penalty is 
assigned. The more powerful, and the richer among 
them<^and a numerous class of little tradesmen are richer 
and more powerful than those who are employed by them, 
and the employer, in general, bears this relation to the 
employed — regard their own wrongs as, in some degree, 
avenged, and their own rights secured by this punishment, 
inflicted as the penalty of whatever crime. In'^ cases of 
murder or mutilafnon, this feeling is almost universal. In 
thos^, therefore, whom this exhibition does ,POt awaken to 
the sympathy which extenuates crime and discrl^its the« 
law which restrains it^ it produces feelings more directly at 
wja.r with the genuine purposes of f>olitical society. It 
excites those emotions which it is the chief ollject off^Jivilis- 
ation to extinguish for'ever, and in the extinction of which 
alone there can be any hope of better institutions than 
those uWer which men now misgovern one another. Men 
feel that their^ revenge is gratifiefi, and that tbeir security ' 
is established b^ the extinction and the suflerings of beings, 
in most respects resembling themselves ; and their daily 
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occapations constraining them to a precise form in all their 
thoughts^ they come to dbnnect inseparably the idea of their 
onvii advantage with that of the death and torture of others, 
ilt is manifest that the object of sane polity is dii;^ctly the 
reverse ; a&d that laws founded upon reason should 
accustom the gross vulgar to associate their ideas of security 
and of interes^with the reformation, and the strict restraint^ 
for that purpose alone, of those who might invade it. 

The passion of revenge is originally nothing more than an 
habitual pirception of the ideas of the sufferings of the 
person who inflicts an injury, as connected, as they are in 
a savage state, or in such^portions of society as are yet 
undisciplined to civilisation, with security that that injury 
will not be repeated in future. This feeling, engrafted 
upon su^ratition and confirmed by habit, at* last loses 
sight of the only object for which it may be supposed^ to 
have been implanted, and becomes a passion and a duty to 
be pursued and fulfilled, even to the destruction of t^ose 
ends to which it originally tended. The other passions, 
both good and evil, Avarice, Bemorse, Love, Patriotism, 
present & similar appearance ; and to this principle of the 
mind over-shooting the mark at which it aims, we owe all 
that is emi^^tly base or excellent in human nature ; in 
providifil^ for the nutriment or the extinction of which, 
consists the true art of the legislator.* * 

Nothing is more dlea^ than that the infliction of punisfi-* 
menf^ genAnl, in a degree which the reformation and the 
* The savage and the illiterate hre fiat faintly aware of the distinc- 
tion between the future and the past ; they make actions belonging to 
perio^ so distinct, the subjects of similar feelings ; they lise only iu 
tha present^ or in the past, as it is present It ^ in this that the 
philosopher dscels one of thewnany ; it is this which distinguishes the 
dojBuine of philosophic necessity from fatalism ; fnd that detertpina- 
tion of the will, bv which it is the active source of fiitnre events, from 
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restraint of those who transgress the laws does not render 
indispensable, and none more than death, confirms all the 
inhuman and unsocial impulses of men. It is almost a 
proverbi|kl remark, that those nations in which the penal 
code has ^een particularly mild, have been distinguished 
from all others by the Kirity of crima But the example is 
to be admitted to be equivocal. A more decisive argument 
is afforded by a consideration of the universal connection of 
ferocity of manners, and a contempt of social ties, with the 
contempt of human life. Governments which dexive their 
institutions from the existence of circumstances of barbarism 
and violence, with some rare exceptions, perhaps, are bloody 
in proportion as they are despotic, and form the manners 
of their subjects to a sympathy with their own spirit. 

The sjfectators who feel no abhorrence at' a public ' 
execution, but rather a self -applauding superiority, and a 
sense of gratified indignation, are surely excited to the 
most inauspicious emotions. The first refiection of such a 
one is the sense of his own intei^al and actual worth, as 
preferable to that of the victim, whom circumstances have 
led to destruction. The meanest wretch is impressed with 
a sense of his owi) comparative merit. He is one of those 
on whom the tower of Siloam fell not — ^he is such a one as 
Jesus Christ found not in all Samaria, who, \ti his ^jn soul, 

thrdws the first stone at the woman taken in^adultery. The 
< c • 1 , 

th9t liberty or indifference, to which the abstract liability of irre- 
mediable actions is attached, according to the notions ^f the vdfgar. 

This is the source of the cuToifeous^xcesses of Remorse and Revenge ; 
the one extending itself over the future, and the other over the past ; 
province^ in which their suggestions can only be the sources of evil 
The purpose of a resolution to act more wisely and vb:tUQiuly< in , 
future, and the sense of a necessity of ca/ttion in repressing ah enemy, 
are the^sources froih which the enormous superstitions implied id the 
words cited have arisen. 
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popular religion of the country takes its designation from 
that illustrious person whose beautiful sentiment I have 
quqjbed. Any one who has stript from the doctrines of this 
{>er8on the veil of familiarity, will perceive how adverse 
their spirit ib to feelings of this nature. 


ON LIFE. 

Lirn and the world, or whatever we call that which we are 
and feel, is an astonishing ^ling. The mist of familiarity 
obscures from us the wonder of our being. We are struck 
with admiration at some of its transient modiHcations, but 
it is itself^he great miracle. What are changes Of empires, 
the wreck of dynasties, with the opinions which supported 
them ; what is the birth and the extinction of religious and 
of political systems to life ? What are the revolutions of 
the globe which we in]^bit, and the operations of the 
elements of which it is composed, compared with life? 
What itf the universe of stars, and suns, of which this 
inhabited earth is one, and their motions^ and their destiny, 
compared wi^ life? Life, the great miracle, we admire 
» not, bemuse U* is so miraculous. It is well that are 
thus shielded b^ the familiarity of what is at once soccer- 
tain and so unfathbnfhble, from an astonishment *whi<A* 
woul<V>ther^.se absorb and overawe the functions of tllat 
which is its object. • • , 

If any artist, I do not say had executed, but had merely 
conceived in his mind the system of the sun, and tlie stars, 
and plandtj^ they not existing, and had painted to its in 
woMs, or upon canvas, the spectacle now«afforded by the 
nightly cope of heaven, and illustrated it by the wisdoxh of 
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astronomy, great would be our admiration. Or had he 
imagined the scenery of this earth; the mountain}^ the seas, 
and the rivers ; the grass, and the flowers, and the vai;iety 
of the forms and masses of the leaves of the woods, and the 
colours which attend the setting and the rising^sun, and the 
hues of the atmospheire, turbid or serene, these things not 
'before existing, truly we should have been* astonished, and 
it would not have been a vain boast to have said of such a 
man, '*Non merita nome di creatore, se non Iddio ed il 
Pocta.” But now these things are looked otf with little 
wonder, and to be conscious of them with intense delight 
is esteemed to be the distinguishing mark of a reiined 
and extraordinary person. The multitude of men care not 
for them. It is thus with Life — that which includes all. 

What Is life? Thoughts and feelings arisd, with or 
witho;at our will, and wo employ words to express them. 
We are born, and our birth is unremembered, and our 
infancy remembered but in fragments ; we live on, and in 
living we lose the apprehension o^fe. How vain is it to 
think that words can penetrate the mystery of our being ! 
Eightly used they may make evident our ignorancO to our- 
selves, and this ia much. For what are we? Whence do 
we come ? and whither do we go? Is birth the . commence- 
ment^ is death the conclusion of our being T^^WhcR^ is birth ♦ 
and^death ? ** 

' ' Thd most refined abstractions of *iogio conduct to a view 
of' life, which, though startling to the apprehensioi^is, in 
fact, that which the habitOal sense of its repeated combina- 
tions has extinguished in us. It strips, as it were, the 
painted* curtain from this scene of things. 1 confess that 1 
am one of thoce who am unable to refuse my as|^6nt to the ' 
conclusions of those philosophers who assert that nothing 
exists but as it is perceived. 
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It is a decision against which all our persuasions struggle, 
and we must be long connoted before we can be convinced 
that^the solid universe of external things is “such stuff as 
dreams >re made of.” The shocking absurdities of the 
popular phildSophy of mind and matter, its fatal* conse- 
quences in morals, and their violent dogmatism concerning 
the source of all things, had early conducted me to materi- 
alism. This materialism is a seducing system to young 
and superficial minds. It allows its disciples to talk, and 
dispenses«thtm from thinking. But 1 was discontented with 
such a view of things as it afforded; man is a being of 
iiigh aspirations, “looking |joth before and after,” whose 
“thoughts wander through eternity,” disclaiming alliance 
with transience and decay ; incapable of imagining to him- 
self annihilation ; existing but in the future and the past ; 
being, not what he is, but what he has been and shall Jbe. 
Whatever may be his true and final destination, there* is* a 
spirit within him at enmity with nothingness and dissolu- 
tion This is the character of all life and being. Each is 
at once the centre and the circumference; the point to 
which all things are referred, and the line in which all 
things are contained. Such contemplations as these, 
materialism and the popular philosophy of mind and 
•matter aflike ^(fi'bid ; they are only consistent with* the 
intellectual systta. 

It is absurd to enffer into a long recapitulation o& : 
argum^ts sifificiently familiar to those inquiring minds, 
whom alone a writer on abstruse subjects can bo conceived 
to address. Perhaps the most clear and vigorous statement 
of the. intellectual system is to be found in Sir ^illiam 
"Drummond’p Academical Questions. Afj^er such an 
expedition, it would be i&le to translate iqto other words 
what could only lose its energy and fitness by the change. 
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Examined point by point, and word by word, the most 
disoriminating intellects have been able to discern no train 
of thoughts in the process of reasoning, which doe[| not 
conduct inevitably to the condusion which has been stated* 
What^^follows from the admission! It establishes no 
new truth, it gives ua»no additional insight into our hidden 
nature, neither its action nor itself. Philosophy, impatient 
as it may be to build, has much work yet remaining, as 
pioneer for the overgrowth of ages. It makes one step 
towards this object ; it destroys error, and 4har roots of 
error. It leaves, what it is too often the duty of the 
reformer in political and ethics^ questions to leave, a vAcancf, 
It reduces the mind to that freedom in which it vrould have 
acted, but for the misuse of words and signs, the instru- 
ments of its own creation. By signs, I would be under- 
stood in a wide sense, including what is properly meant by 
that term, and what I peculiarly mean. In this latter 
sense, almost all familiar objects are signs, standing, not for 
themselves, but for others in jjjbeir capacity of suggest- 
ing one thought which shall lead to a train of thoughts. 
Our whole life is thus an education of error. » 

Let us recollept our sensations as children. What a 
distinct and intense apprehension had we of the world and 
of Ourselves 1 Many of the circumstanj^ of wocial lifq 
were then important to us which are new no longer so. 
*But that is not the point of comparkon on which I mean 
to insist. We less habitually distinguished all ^lat we , 
saw and felt, from ouf ourselyes. They seemed as it were 
to constitute one mass. There are some persons who, in 
this rsspect, are always children. Those who are jubjeot 
to the state, called reverie, feel as if their nature ^ereC 
dissolved intq the surrounding universe, or as if the 
surrounding universe were absorbed into their being. 
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They are conscious of no distinction. And these are states 
which precede, or accompany, or follow an unusually 
intei^ and vivid apprehension of life. As men grow up 
this power commonly decays, and they become mechanical 
and habitual af^ents. Thus feelings and then reasorlngs are 
the combined result of a multitude o& entangled thoughts, 
and of a series of what are called impressions, planted by 
reiteration. 

The view of life presented by the most refined deductions 
of the intellectual philosophy, is that of unity. Nothing 
exists but as it is perceived. The difference is merely 
nominal between those two /^lasses of thought, which are 
vulgarly distinguished by the names of ideas and of 
external objecta Pursuing the same thread of reasoning, 
the existent of distinct individual minds, similai* to that 
which is employed in now questioning its own nature,, is 
likewise found to be a delusion. The words /, you^ they^ 
are not signs of any actual difference subsisting between 
the assemblage of thoughts thus indicated, but are merely 
marks employed to denote the different modifications of the 
one mind.«^ 

Let it not be supposed that this doctrin^ conducts to the 
monstrous presumption that 1, the person who now write 
|ind think, am that one mind. 1 am but a portion df it. 
The words /, atid you^ and tliey are grammatical devises 
invented simply for airaiSgement, and totally devoid of the'* 
• intenso^nd m^lusive sense usually attached to them, ft 
is difficult to find terms adequate express so subtle 
a conception as that to which the Intellectual Philosophy 
has cquducted us. We are on that verge wheror^ words 
*)abaSidon uti|^ and what wonder if we grow ^izzy to look 
dowo the dark abyss of hdar little we know. , 

The rdaticKQB of iiwngi rem«du unchanged, by whatever 
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system. By the woid tlwngB is to be understood any 
object of thought, that is any* thought upon which any 
otW thonght is employed, with an apprehensic^ of 
distinction. The relations of these remain unchanged ; 
and such is the material of our knowledge. * 

What is the cause^of life ? that is, how was it produced, 
or what agencies distinct from life have Acted or act upon 
life? All recorded generations of mankind have wearily 
busied themselves in inventing answers to this question ; 
and the result has been, — Religion. Tet, thi&t the basis of 
all things cannot be, as the popular philosophy alleges, 
mind, is sufficiently evident. < Mind, as for as we have any 
experience of its properties, and beyond that experience 
how vain is argument ! cannot create, it can only perceive. 
It is said also to be the cause. But cause is* only a word 
expressing a certain state of the human mind with regard 
to the manner in which two thoughts are apprehended to 
b§ related to each other. If any one desires to 
know how unsatisfactorily the popular philosophy employs 
itself upon this great question, they need only impartially 
reflect upon the manner in which thoughts develop them- 
selves in their minds. It is infinitely improbable that the 
cause of mind, that is, of existence, is similar to mind. 


ON A FUTURE STATlfi. 

It has been the persuasion of an immense majority of 
human beings in all ages and nations that we continue to 
live after death, — that apparent termination* of all the 
functions of sensitive and intellectual existence. Nor has 
mankind been contented with supposing that species of 
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existence which some philosophers have asserted ; namely, 
the resolution of the component parts of the mechanism of 
a liv^g being into its elements, and the impossibility of the 
minutest particle of these sustaining the smallest diminution. 
They have cldbg to the idea that sensibility and ^thought, 
which they have distinguished from the objects of it, under 
the several name^of spirit and matter, is, in its own nature, 
less susceptible of division and decay, and that, when the 
body is resolved into its elements, the principle which 
animated it %ill remain perpetual and unchanged. Some 
philosophers — and those to whom we are indebted for the 
most stupendous discoveries ip physical science, suppose, on 
the other hand, that intelligence is the mere result of 
certain combinations among the particles of its objects; 
and those ainong them who believe that we live after death, 
recur to the interposition of a supernatural power, which 
shall overcome the tendency inherent in all material 
combinations to dissipate and be absorbed into other 
forms. 

Let us trace the reasonings which in one and the other 
have conducted to these two opinions, and endeavour to 
discover what we ought to think on a question of such 
momentous interest. Let us analyse the ideas and feelings 
which constitute^ the contending beliefs, and watchfhlly 
establish a disci^mination between words and tboughta 
Let us bring the questibn to the test of experience'’ and ^ 
ffact; ask Ourselves, considering our nature in its entM 
extent, what light we derive*»from a sustained and com- 
prehensive view of its component parts^ which may enable 
us to aasert^ with certainty, that we do or do not live? after 
Qea^ • , ^ 

The examination of this^ubject requires that it should be 
irtbript of all those accessory topics which adhere to it in the 
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common opinion of men. Tho existence of a Gk)d, and a 
future state of rewards and puniiShments, are totally foreign 
to the subject. If it be proved that the world is ruled by a 
Diving Power, no inference necessarily can be drawn from 
that cirtumstance in favour of a future state. It has been 
asserted, indeed, that as goodness and justice are to be 
numbered among the attributes of thb Deity, he will 
undoubtedly compensate the virtuous who suffer during life, 
and that he will make every sensitive being, who does not 
deserve punishment, happy for ever. But this view of the 
subject, which it would be tedious as well as superfluous to 
develop and expose, satisfies person, and cuts tho knot 
which we now seek to untie. Moreover, should it be proved, 
on the other hand, that the mysterious principle which 
regulated the proceedings of the universe,^' is neither 
intelligent nor sensitive, yet it is not an inconsistency to 
suppose at the same time, that the animating power 
survives tho body which it has animated, oy laws as 
independent of any supernatural agent as those through 
wliich it first became united with it. Nor, if a future state 
be clearly proved, does it follow that it will be* a state of 
punishment or reward. 

By the word death, we express that condition in which 
natures resembling ourselves apparently cease tb be tha^ 
which they were. We no longer bear thehi speak, nor see 
* them' move. If they have sensations' and apprehensions, w^ 
ho longer participate in them. We know^no mc^e than 
that those external organs, and all that fine texture of mate- 
rial frame, without which we have no experience that life 
or thought can subsist, are dissolved and scattered abroad. 
The body is ^placed under the earth, and after a certain 
period there rc^mains no vestige even of its form. This is 
that contemplation of inexhaustible melanoholy, whose 
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shadow eclipses the brightness of the world. The common 
observer is struck with dejection at the spectacle. He 
contends in vain against the persuasion of the grave, that 
the dead indeed ceaso to be. The corpse at his feet is 
prophetic of his own destiny. Those who have preceded 
him, and whose voice was delightful to his ear ; whose 
touch met his like sweet and subtle fire; whose aspect 
spread a vision&y light upon his path — those he cannot 
meet again. The organs of sense are destroyed, and the 
intellectual ^orations dependent on them have perished 
with their sources. How can a corpse see or feei ? its eyes 
are eaten out, and its heart Js black and without motion. 
What intercourse can two heaps of putrid clay and crumb- 
ling bones hold together ? When you can discover where 
the fresh cdlours of the faded flower abide, or the music of 
the broken lyre, seek life among the dead. Such are the 
anxious and fearful contemplations of the common observei*, 
though the popular religion often prevents him from 
confessing them even to himself. 

The natural philosopher, in addition to the sensations 
common tO all men inspired by the event of death, believes 
that hesees with more certainty that it is attended with 
the annihilation of sentiment and thought. He observes 
tlie mental powers increase and fade with those of the bedy, 
and even accomifiodate themselves to the most transitory 
changes of our physical hature. Sleep suspends marry of > 
^ the facOk^ties of*the vital and intellectual principle ; drunkeit- 
ness and disease will either temporsirily or permanently 
derange them. Madness or idiotcy may utterly extinguish 
the most excellent and delicate of those powers. In njd age 
the mind ^i^adually withers; and as it gi^w and was 
strengthened with the bdily, so does it foggther with the 
body sink into decrepitude. Assuredly these are convincing 
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evidences that so soon as the organs of the body are sub- 
jected to the laws of inanimate matteri sensation, and 
perception, and apprehension, are at an end. It is probable 
that Tehat we call thought is not an actual being, but 90 
more than the relation between certain ^parts of that 
infinitely varied mas*s of which the rest of the universe is 
composed, and which ceases to exist as soon as those parts 
change their position with regard to each other. Thus 
colour, and sound, and taste, and odour exist only rela- 
tively. But let thought be considered as somet peculiar sub- 
stance, which permeates, and is the cause of, the animation 
of living beings. Why should that substance be assumed 
to be something essentially distinct from all others, and 
exempt from subjection to those laws from which no other 
substance is exempt t It differs, indeed, from aU other sub- 
stances, as electricity, and light, and magnetism, and the 
constituent parts of air and earth, severally differ from all 
others. Each of these is subject to change and to decay 
and to conversion into other forms. Yet the difference 
between light and earth is scarcely greater than that which 
exists between life, or thought, and fire. Theodifference 
between the two, former was never alleged as an argument 
for the eternal permanence of either, in that form under 
whiSh they first might offer themselves to our notice. Why 
should the difference between the two latter substances be 
**an argument for the prolongation erf the existence of one and 
liot the other, when the existence of both ^has ai^'ved at 
their apparent termination! To say that fire exists with- 
out manifesting any of the properties of fire, such as lights 
heat, ota, or that the principle of life exists vythout 
consciousness,, or memory, or desire, or motive, is to resign, 
by an awkward distortion of language, the affirmati/e of 
the diipute. ' To say that the principle of life imay exist in 
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distribution among various forms, is to assert what cannot 
be proved to be either true or false, but which, wero it true, 
annihilates all hope of existence after death, in any sense 
ii^ which that event can belong to the hopes and fears of 
men. Suppose, however, that the intellectual and vital 
principle differs in the most marked gnd essential manner 
from all other known substances; that they have all some 
resemblance befveen themselves which it in no degree 
participates. In what manner can this concession be made 
an argumgn^ for its imperishability ? All that we see or 
know perishes and is changed. Life and thought differ 
iildeed from anything else. But that it survives that 
period, beyond which we %ave no experience of its 
existence, such distinction and dissimilarity affords no 
shadow of f>roof, and nothing but our own desires could 
have led us to conjecture or imagine. , 

Have we existed before birth % It is difficult to codheit'e 
the possibility of this. There is, in the generative principle 
of each animal and plant, a power which converts flio 
substances by which it is surrounded into a substanco 
homogeneous with itself. That is, the relations between 
certain elementary particles of matter undergo a change, 
and submit to new combinations. For when we use the 
words prmciptk^ cause, etc., we mean to express no 

real being, but only to class under those terms a certain 
series of co-existing phenomena; but let it be supposed that* 
^ this pfjincipleois a certain substance which escapes tlw 
observafion of the chemist c^d anatomist. It certainly 
tina/y he ; though it is sufficiently unphilosophical to allege 
the poMibility of an opinion as a proof of its truth. ^ Does 
4t sde, hear^feel, before its combination with^ those organs 
on which sensation depends 1 Does it rf^n, imagine, 
apprehend^ without those ideas which sensation alone can 

87 
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comiuunicatet If ve have not existed before birth; if, at 
the period when the parts of our nature on which thought 
and life depend, seem to be woven together, they are woven 
together ; if there are no reasons to suppose that we liave 
existed Ibefore that period at which our existence apparently 
commences, then thgre are no grounds for supposition 
that we shall continue to exist after our ei^stence has appa- 
rently ceased. So far os thought and l£;e is concerned, 
the same will take place with regard to us, individually 
considered, after death, as had place befo re ou>* birth. 

It is said that it is possible that we should continue to 
exist in some mode totally inconceivable to us at present. 
This is a most unreasonable presumption. It casts on the 
adherents of annihilation the burthen of proving the 
negative, of a question, the affirmative of which is not 
supported by a single argument, and which, by its very 
nfiture, lies beyond the experience of the human under- 
standing. It is sufficiently easy, indeed, to form any 
proposition, concerning which we are ignorant, just not 
so absurd as not to be contradictory in itself, and defy 
refutation. The possibility of whatever enters into the 
wildest imagination to conceive is thus triumphantly 
vindicated. But it is enough that such assertions should 
be cither contradictory to the known lav^'' of nature, or 
exceed the limits of our experience, that their fallacy or 
irrelevancy to our consideration , should be demonstrated. 
They persuade, indeed, only those who. desire, to be 
persuaded. ^ ® 

This desire to be for ever as we are ; the reluctance to a 
violent and unexperienced change, which is common to all 
the animated^and inanimate combinations of the umverse, 
is, indeed, the ^secret persuasion *^ which has given bii^ to 
the opinions of a future stata 
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ESSAY ON* CHRISTIANITY. 

• 

Ki£ Bein^ who has influenced in the most mcjporablo 
manner the opinions and the fortunes of the humait species, 
is Jesus Ohrist. At this day, his nSme is connected with 
the devotional ^elings of two hundred millions of the 
race of man. The institutions of the most civilized portion 
of the globe derive their authority from the sanction of 
his doctifnefi ; he is the hero, the God, of our popular 
religion. His extraordinary genius, the wide and rapid 
eJIfect of his unexampled doctrines, his invincible gentleness 
and benignity, the devoted love borne to *him by 
his adherents, suggested a persuasion to them that he 
was sometlling divine. The supernatural events which the 
historians of this wonderful man subsequently asserte(f;fco 
have been connected with every gradation of his career, 
established the opinion. . 

His death is said to have been accompanied by an 
accumulation of tremendous prodigies. Utter darkness fell 
upon the^earth, blotting the noonday sun; dead bodies, 
arising from their graves, walked through the public streets, 
and an earthqp^e shook the astonished city, rending the 
rocks of the surrounding mountains. The philosopher 
may attribute HA application of these events to the de&th 
of a reformer, or the^events themselves to a visitation 0^ ' 
» that ufliversaflPan who 

. . • a 

The thoughts which the word '*God’* suggests to the 
huma^ mind are susceptible of as many variations as Jiuman 
Tmufids theftmelves. The Stoic, the Plato^ist, and the 
Epioureon, Polytheist* the Dualist, and the Trinitarian, 
dififor infii^tely in their conceptions of its meaning. They 
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agree only in considering it the most awful and most 
venerable of names, as a common*term devised to express 
all of mystery, or majesty, or power, which the invisible 
world contains. And not only has every sect distinct 
conceptions of the application of this name, butPscarcely two 
individuals of the same sect, who exercise in any degree 
the freedom of their judgment, or yield «themselves with 
any candour of feeling to the influences of the visible 
world, find perfect coincidence of opinion to exist between 
them. It is [interesting] to inquire in what ' acceptation 
Jesus Christ employed this term. 

We may conceive his mind^o have been predisposed on 
this subject to adopt the opinions of his countrymen. Every 
human being is indebted for a multitude of his sentiments 
to the religion of his early years. Jesus Ohrisi probably 
[studied] the historians of his country with the ardour of a 
spirit seeking after truth. They were undoubtedly the 
con^>anions of his childish years, the food and nutriment 
and materials of his youthful meditations. The sublime 
dramatic poem entitled Job had familiarized his imagination 
with the boldest imagery afforded by the human mind and 
the material world, Ecclesiaatea had diffused a serious* 
ness and solemnity over the frame of his spirit, glowing 
with 'youthful hope, and [had] made audible to his listening^ 
hea&.t 

** The still, sad music of hillnatlity, 

Not harsh or grating, but of ample pos.’er 
To chasten and subdue.*' 

lie had contemplated this name as having been profanely 
pervertod to the sanctioning of the most enormougi and 
abominable crimes. We can distinctly trace^ in*’the tissue ' 
of his doctrines^ the persuasion that Ood is some universal 
Beings differing from man and the mind of man. According 
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to JesuB OhriBt, God is neither the Jupiter, who sends 
rain upon the earth; nor the Yenua, through whom all 
living things are produced ; nor the Vulcan, who presides 
Sver the terrestrial element of fire; nor the Vesta, that 
preserves the light which is enshrined in the sun and moon 
and stars. He js neither the Proteus nor the Fan of the 
material worlds But the word God, according to the 
acceptation of Jesus Christ, unites all the attributes which 
these denominations contain, and is the [interpoint] and 
overruling Spirit of all the energy and wisdom included 
within the circle of existing things. It is important to 
observe that the author dt the Christian system had a 
conception widely differing from the gross imaginations of 
the vulga^ relatively to the ruling Power of thc^ universe. 
He everywhere represents this Power as somet]^ing 
mysteriously and inimitably pervading the frafhe * of 
things. Kor do his doctrines practically assume any 
proposition which they theoretically deny. They do*not 
represent God as a limitless and inconceivable mystery ; 
affirming^ at the same time, his existence as a Being subject 
to passion and capable 

• a • . « V • 

<< Blessed flre»the pure in heart, for they shall see iGlod.” 

* Blessed are thoje who have preserved internal sanctity of 
soul; who are consemu^ of no secret deceit; who are the. 
same in act ag they are in desire ; who conceal no thought, 
no tenAiencies of thought, from their own conscience ; who 
are faithful and sincere witnesses, before the tribunal 
of their own judgments, of all that passes within their 
. mind! S^ch as these shall see God. What I after death, 
shajji their* awakened eyes behold the Xing of Heaven 1 
Shall they stand in awe before the golden *throne on which 
He sits, and gaze upon the venerable countenance of the 
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pateiiial Monarch t Is this the i;pward of the Tirtuous and 
the pure 1 These are the idle drama of the visionary, or 
the pernicious representations of impostors, who ^have 
fabricate from the very materials of wi^om a cloak 
for their own dwarfish or imbecile conceptions. ^ 

Jesus Ohrist has said no more than t|^e most excellent 
philosophers have felt and expressed — that virtue is its 
own reward. It is true that such an expression as he has 
usod was prompted by the energy of genius, ^ and was 
the overflowing enthusiasm of a poet; but it is not 
the less literally true [because] clearly repugnant to the 
mistaken conceptions of the Multitude. God, it has been 
asserted, was contemplated by Jesus Ohrist as every poet 
and every philosopher must have contemplated that 
mysterious principle. He considered that venerable word 
to e:a^press the overruling Spirit of the collective energy of 
the moral and material world. He affirms, therefore, no 
more than that a simple, sincere mind is the indispensable 
requisite of true science and true happiness. He affirms 
that a being of pure and gentle habits will nf^t fail, in 
every thought, in every object of every thought, to be 
aware of benignant visitings from the invisible energies by 
whish he is surrounded. « 

]\Vhosoever is free from the contamination of luxury and 
r licence, may go forth to the fleld^ and to the woods, 
ip haling joyous renovation from the breatlv. of Sppng, or 
catching from the odours and sounds of Autunin some 
diviner mood of sweetest sadness, which improves the 
Foftenjd heart. Whosoever is no deceiver or destroyer of 
his fellow-men — no liar, no iflatterer, no murderer^— vaay< 
walk among his species, deriving, from the' communion 
with all which they contain of beautiful or of majestic, 
some intercourse with the Universal God. Whp^ever has 
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maintained with hia own heart the strictest correspondence 
of confidence, who dares to examine and to estimate every 
imagination which suggests itself to his mind — whosoever 
is that which^e designs to become, and only aspire^ to that 
which the divinity of his own nature shall consider and 
approve — he has^already seen (Jod. 

We live and move and think; but we are not the 
creators of our own origin and existence. We are not the 
arbiters of every motion of our own complicated nature ; 
wo are not tlie masters of our own imaginations and moods 
of mental being. There is a Power by which we are 
surrounded, like the atmosphere in which some motionless 
lyre is suspended, which visits with its breath our silent 
chords at ^ill. 

Our most imperial and stupendous qualities-^those on 
which the majesty and the power of humanity is ereateE — 
are, relatively to the inferior portion of its mechanism, 
active and imperial; but they are the passive slaves of 
some higher and more omnipotent Power. This Power is 
God ; an^ those who have seen God have, in the period of 
their purer and more perfect nature, been harmonized by 
their own will to so exquisite [a] consenti£neity of power as 
to give forth iSiwost melody, when the breath of uniYorsal 
*being sweeps oyer their frame. That those who are j^ura 
in heart shall see G^, jeind that virtue is its own reward^ 
may cons^ered as equivalent assertions. The former 
of theSla propositions is a metaphorical repetition of the 
latter. The advocates of literal inferpretation have been 
the most efficacious enemies of those doctrines whose 
. nature th^y profess to venerate. Thucydides, in pafticulor, 
afibtds a nifteber of instapees calculated—** 

• • • • 

Tacitus says, that the Jews held God to be something 
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eternal and supreme, neither spbject to change nor to 
decay; therefore^ they permit no statues in l^eir cities 
or their temples. The universal Being can only be 
described or defined by negatives which deny ^is subjection 
to the laws of all inferior existences. Where indefiniteness 
ends idolatry and anthropomorphism begin. Ood is, as 
Lucan has expressed, • 

** Quocunque vides, quodcunqua moveris, 

Et coelutn at vittus.*' 

The doctrine of what some fanatics have termed 
peculiar Providence ” — that is^ of some power beyond and 
superior to that which ordinarily guides the operations of 
the Universe, interfering to punish the vicious and reward 
the virtuous — is explicitly denied by Jesus ctirist. The 
abpurd and execrable doctrine of vengeance, in all ita 
ahapea^ seems to have been contemplated by this great 
moralist with the profoundest disapprobation; nor would 
ho permit the most venerable of names to be perverted into 
a sanction for the meanest and most contemptible propen- 
sities incident to the nature of man. “ Love your enemies’ 
bless those who 0(11*86 you, that ye may be the sons of your 
Heavenly Father, who makes the sun to sljiwv on the good 
and on the evil, and the rain to fall on the just and unjust.”' 
JIow ^monstrous a calumny have-not impostors dared to 
adyance against the mild and gentle authof of this just 
sentiment, and against the whole tenor of his doctrhies and * 
his life, overflowing with benevolence and forbearance and 
compassion ! They have represented him asserting that 
the Omnipotent God — that merciful and benign^iint Power 
who scatters '"equally upon the beautiful eaHh all the 
elci^ents of security and happiness — ^whose influences are 
distributed to all whose luitures admit of a participation in 
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them — ^who sends to the ;|sreak and vicious creatures of his 
will all the benefits which they are capable of sharing — that 
this God has devised a scheme whereby the body shall live 
after its apparent dissolution, and be rendered caj5able of 
indefinite torture. He is said to have, 9 ompared the agonies 
which the vicioua shall then endure to the excruciations of 
a living body bcRind among the fiaraes, and being consumed 
sinew by sinew, and bone by bone. 

And th|^ ifi to be done, not because it is supposed (and 
the supposition would be sufficiently detestable) that the 
moral nature of the sufferer would be improved by his 
tortures — it is done because ^it ia just to be done. My 
neighbour, or my servant, or my child, has done mo an 
injury, and^it is just that he should suffer an injury in 
return. Such is the doctrine which Jesus Christ summoned 
his whole resources of persuasions to oppose. Love ycfiir 
enemy, bless those who curse you : ** such, he says, is the 
practice of God, and such must ye imitate if ye would* be 
the children of God. 

Jesus Christ would hardly have cited, as an example of 
all that is gentle and beneficent and compassionate, a 
Being who shall deliberately scheme to inflict on a large 
portion of th^htiman race tortures indescribably in'jenso 
and indefinitely^ protracted : who shall inflict th^tn, 
too, without any mistake as to the true nature of « pain > 
^ — without onji view to future good — merely because 4t 
is just. • • . 

This, and no other, is justice ; — ^to consider, under all 
the circumstances and consequences of a particula:^ case, 
the greatest quantity and purest quality^ of happiness 
will ensue from any action ; [this] is to be just, and there 
is no other justice. The distinction between justice and 
mercy was first imagined in the courts of tyranny. Man- 
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kind receive every relaxation ^o£ their tyranny as a 
circumstance of grace or favour. 

Such was the clemency of Julius OsQsar, who, having 
achieved by a series of treachery and bloodshed the ruin of 
the liberties of his country, receives the fame of mercy 
because, possessing the power to slay th^ noblest men of 
Borne, he restrained his sanguinary soul, arrogating to 
himself as a merit an abstinence from actions which if he 
had committed, he would only have adde^ one other 
atrocity to his deeds. His assassins understood justice 
better. They saw the most virtuous and civilised com- 
munity of mankind under Ihe most insolent dominion 
of one wicked man; and they murdered him. They 
destroycfl the usurper of the liberties of their (puntrymcn, 
iio(i because they hated him, not because they would 
refVeitgo the wrongs which they had sustained (Brutus, it is 
said, was his most familiar friend ; most of the conspirators 
w(fre habituated to domestic intercourse with the man whom 
they destroyed) : it was in affection, inextinguishable love 
for all that is venerable and dear to the human h^rt, in the 
names of Country, Liberty, and Virtue ; it was in a serious 
and solemn and reluctant mood, that these holy patriots 
murdered their father and their friend. (Tl^y would have 
spared his violent death, if he could hstve deposited the 
<jrights which he had assumed. ICs ^wn selfish and narrow 
nature necessitated the sacrifices theyf.mada^. They 
required that he shoulcj change all those habitk which* 
debauchery and bloodshed had twined around the fibres of 
his inmost frame of thought; that he should participate 
with them and with his country those privileges which^ 
having corrupted by assuming « to himself, he wou]jl no 
longer value. They would have sacrificed their lives if 
they could have made him worthy of the sacrifice. Such 
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are the feelings which Je^is Ohrist asserts to belong to the 
ruling Power of the world. He desireth not the death of a 
sinntr : he makes the sun to shine upon the just and unjust. 

The nature of a narrow and malevolent spirit is so 
essentially incompatible with happiness as to render it 
inaccessible to t^^e influences of the benignant God. All 
that his own {:erverse propensities will permit him to 
receive, that Qod abundantly pours forth upon him. If 
there is the^ slightest overbalance of happiness, which can 
be allotted to the most atrocious offender, consistently with 
the nature of things, that is rigidly made his portion by the 
ever-watchful Po^er of God. In every case, the human 
mind enjoys the utmost pleasure which it is capable of 
enjoying. X^od is represented by Jesus Ghrist^ as the 
Power from which, and through which, the streams of ,all 
that is excellent and delightful flow ; the Power Which 
models, as they pass, all the elements of this mixed 
universe to the purest and most perfect shapo which' it 
belongs to their nature to assume. Jesus Ohrist attributes 
to this Ppwer the faculty of Will. How far such a 
doctrine, in its ordinary sense, may be philosophically 
true, or how far Jesus Ohrist intentionally availed himself 
of a metaphof^ easily understood, is foreign to the subject 
%o consider. This much is certain, that Jesus Ohrist 
represents God as theiountain of all goodness, the eternal 
enemy ^ of pain and evil, the uniform and unchanging 
' motive f)f the salutary operation^ of the material world. 
The supposition that this cause is excited to action by 
some principle analogous to the human will, adds weight to 
iihe<perouasion that it is foreign to its beneflceiit nature to 
inflict the slightest pain.<« According to Jesus Ohrist, and 
according to the indisputable facts of the case, some evil 
spirit has dominion in this imperfect world. But there 
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will come a time when the huipan mind shall be visited 
exclusively by the itliluences of the benignant Power. Men 
shall die, and their bodies shall rot under the grefand; 
all the "organs through which their knowledge and their 
feelings have flowe^^ or in which they have originated, 
shall assume other forms, and become n^inistrant to pur- 
poses the most foreign from their former tendencies. 
Tliero is a time when we shall neither be hoard or be seen 
by the multitude of beings like ourselves l^y ^whom wo 
liavo been so long surrounded. They shall go to graves ; 
where then ? 

It appears that we moulder 'to a heap, of senseless dust ; 
to a few worms, that arise and perish, like ourselves. 
J esus Christ asserts that these appearances a^s fallacious, 
. anfl that a gloomy and cold imagination alone suggests the 
cdtic^tion that thought can cease to be. Another and a 
more extensive state of being, rather than the complete 
extinction of being, will follow from that mysterious change 
which we call Death. There shall be no misery, no pain, 
no fear. The empire of evil spirits extends not hoyond the 
>)oundarics of the grave. The unobscured irradiations 
from the fountain-dre of all goodness shall reveal all that 
is mysterious and unintelligible, until the mutual communi- 
cations of knowledge and of happinesa< throughout al\ 
f^thinking natures constitute a harmipny of good that ever 
varies and never ends. •- , 

This is Heaven, when ,pain and evil cease, and ^hen the 
Benignant Principle, untrammelled and uncontrolled, visits 
in the, fulness of its power the universal frame of things. 
Human life, with all its unreal ills and transitory hopeu, is 
as a dream, which departs before the dawn, leaving no 
trace of its evanescent hues. All that it contains of pure 
or of*divine visits the passive mind in some serenest mood. 
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Most holy are the feelings through whi&h our fellow-beings 
are rendered dear and ^enerable] to the heart. The 
remembrance of their sweetness, and the completion of the 
hqpes which they [excite], constitute, when wo awaken 
from the sleepf of life, the fulfilment of the prophecies of its 
most majestic and beautiful visions. 

We die, says Jesus Ohrist ; and, when wc awaken from 
the languor of disease, the glories and the happiness of 
Paradise are around us. All evil and pain have ceased for 
ever. Our hf;.ppiuess also corresponds with, and is adapted 
to, the nature of what is most excellent in our being. We 
seS God, and we see that h^^ is good. How delightful a 
picture, even if it be not true ! How magnificent is the 
conception which this bold theory suggests to the con- 
templation, ^ven if it be no more than the imagination of 
some sublimest and most holy poet, who, impressed ..with 
the loveliness and majesty of his own nature, is impatient 

and discontented with the narrow limits which this im- 

» 

perfect life and the dark grave have assigned for ever as 
his melancholy portion. It is not to be believed that Hell, 
or punishn?ent, was the conception of this daring mind. It 
is not to be believed that the most prominent group of this 
picture, which framed so heart-moving and lovely — ^the 
q^complishment of all human hope, the extinction ot' all 
morbid fear and'* anguish — would consist of millions of 
sensitive beings enduring, *’in every variety of torture which 
•Omniscfejit vengeance could invent, immortal agony. 

Jesus Christ opposed with -earr;est eloquence the panic 
fears and hateful superstitions which have enslaved man- 
kind for ages. Nations had risen against nations, er^ploy- 
ihg "^he subtlest devices of mechanism ard mind to 
waste/ and excruciate, and (Overthrow. The great community 
of mankind had been subdivided into ten thpusand 
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each organized for tho ruin of the other. Wheel 
within wheel, the vast machine was instinct with the 
restless spirit of desolation. Pain had been inflicted ; 
therefore, pain should be inflicted in return. BetaliUtion 
of injuries is the only remedy which can be applied to 
violence, because it steadies the injurer the true nature of 
his own conduct, and operates as a warning against its 
repetition. Nor must the same measure'' of calamity be 
returned as was received. If a man borrows a certain sum 
from me, he is bound to repay that sum. Shajl i^o more be 
required of tho enemy who destroys my reputation, or 
ravages my flclds? It is just that he should suffer ten 
times the loss which he has inflicted, that the legitimate 
consequences of his deed may never be obliterated from his 
remembrance, and that others may clearly discern and feci 
the danger of invading the peace of human society. Such 
reasonings, and the impetuous feelings arising from them, 
have armed nation against nation, family against family, 
man against man. 

An Athenian soldier, in the Ionian army which had 
assembled for tho purpose of vindicating the liberty of the 
Asiatic Greeks, accidentally set fire to*^ Sardis. The city, 
being composed of combustible materials, was burned to 
the ground. The Persians believed that 'chis circumstance 
of lAggression made it their duty to retaliate on Athens. 

''They assembled successive expeditions on the most exten- 
sive scale. Every nation of the East was <~mited ,^o ruin 
the Grecian States. Athens, was burned to the ground, the 
whole territory laid waste, and every living thing which 
it contained [destroyed]. After suffering and inflicting 
incalculable mischief^ they desisted from their purpose only 
when they became impotent to^effect it. Ihe desire of 
rerenga for the aggression of Persia outlived, among the 
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Greeks, that love of liberty which had been their .most 
glorious distinction among the nations of mankind; and 
Alexander became the instrument of its completion. The 
miscRiefs attendant on this consummation of fruitless ruin 
are too manifold and too tremendous to be related. ' If all 
the thought which had been expendcc^on tho construction 
of engines of agony and death — the modes of aggression 
and defence, the^ raising of armies, and the acquirement of 
those arts of tyranny and falsehood without which mixed 
multitude| qpuld neither be led nor governed — had been 
employed to promote the true welfare and extend the real 
empire of man, how different would have been the present 
situation of human society i how different the state of 
knowledge in physical and moral science, upon which the 
power and:) happiness of mankind essentially depend! 
What nation has the example of the desolation of Attica 
by Mardonius and Xerxes, or the extinction of the Persian 
empire by Alexander of Macedon, restrained from outrage) 
Was not the pretext of this latter system of spoliation 
derived immediately from the former? Had revenge in 
this instance any other effect than to increase, instead of 
diminishing, the mass of malice and evil already existing 
in the world 1 

The emptin^mnd folly of retaliation are apparent <rom 
every example which can be brought forward. Not only 
Jesus Ohrist, but the ipost eminent professors of every sect i 
of philosophy, <have reasoned against this futile superstition. 
Legislation is, in one point of ^view, to be considered as an 
attempt to provide against the excesses of this deplorable 
mistake. It professes to assign the pet&lty of all private 
injuries, and denies to individuals the right of vindicating 
their proper ' cause. Thii\. end is certainly "not attained 
without some accommodation to* the propensities which it 
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desires to destroy. Still, it recognises no principle but the 
production of the greatest eventual good with the least 
immediate injury ; and regards the torture, or the death, of 
any human being as unjust, of whatever mischief he'may 
have been the author, so that the result shall not more than 
compensate for the i:^ mediate pain. 

Mankind, transmitting from generation to generation 
the legacy of accumulated vengeances, and pursuing with 
the feelings of duty the misery of their fellow-beings, have 
not failed to attribute to the Universal Cause a character 
analogous with their own. The image of this invisible, 
mysterious Being is more or less excellent and perfect-*- 
rcscmbles more or less its original — in proportion to the 
perfection of the mind on which it is impressed. Thus, 
that nation which has arrived at the highest ''tep in the 
scale of moral progression will believe most purely in that 
God, the knowledge of whose real attributes is considered 
as the firmest basis of the true religion. The reason of the 
befief of each individual, also, will be so far regulated by 
his conceptions of what is good. Thus, the conceptions 
which any nation or individual entertains of the .God of its 
popular worship may be inferred from their own actions 
and opinions, which are the subjects of their approbation 
amoiig their fellow-men. Jesus Christ in..itifUcted his dis- 
cip^s to be perfect^ as their Father in Heaven is perfect, 
declaring at the same time his beliof that human perfection 
requires the refraining from revenge and retribution in any 
of its various shapes. 

The perfection of the human and the divine character is 
thus asserted to be the same. Man, by resembling God, 
fulfils most accurately the tendencies of his nature : \ind 
God comprehends within himself ^II that constitutes human 
perfection. Thus, God is a model through which the 
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excellence of man is to estimated, whilst the ahsfmrt 
perfection of the human character is the type of the acLual 
perfestion of the divine. It is not to be believed that a 
person of suc^ comprehensive views as J esus Christ could 
have fallen into so manifest a contradiej^on as to assert tliat 
men would be tqytured after death by that Being whoso 
character is helihup as a model to human kind, because he 
is incapable of malevolence and revenge. All the argu- 
ments whiejj have been brought forward to justify 
retribution fail, when retribution is destined neither to 
operate as an example to other agents, nor to the offender 
himself. How feeble such rtasoning is to be considered, 
has been already shown ; but it is the character of an evil 
Djcmon to jonsign the beings whom he has endowed with 
sensation to unprofitable anguish. The peculiar circtyn- 
stances attendant on the conception of God casting smiuA's 
to burn in Hell for ever, combine to render that conception 
the most perfect specimen of the greatest imaginable crime. 
Jesus Christ represented God as the principle of all good, 
the source^of all happiness, the wise and benevolent Creator 
and Preserver of all living things. But the interpreters of his 
doctrines have confounded the good and the evil principle. 
They observe tin* emanations of their universal natures to 
Be inextricably entangled in the world, and, trembling 
before the power of th^ (^use of all things, addressed to it , 
such flattery ^ is acceptable to the ministers of liurnan 
"tyranny,® attributing love and wisdom to those energies 
which they felt to be exerted indifferently for the purposes 
of benefit and calamity. 

^ J^sus Cly^ist expressly asserts that distinction between 
the gpod and evil principle which it has been the practice 
of all theologians to confound. * How far his doctrines,, or 
their interpretation, may be true, it would scarcely have 
• 88 
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been worth while to inquire, if otho ono did not afford an 
example and an incentive to the attainment of true virtue, 
whilst the other holds out a sanction and apology for every 
species of mean and cruel vice. 

It cannot be pre^stdy ascertained in what degree Jesus 
Christ accommodated his doctrines to the opinions of his 
auditors; or in what degree he really said all that he is 
related to have said. He has left no written record of 
himself, and we are compelled to judge from>tl\9 imperfect 
and obscure information which his biographers (persons 
certainly of very undisciplined and undiscrimiiiating minds) 
have transmitted to posterity. These writers (our only 
guides) impute sentiments to Jesus Christ which flatly 
contradict each other. They represent himf as narrow, 
superstitious, and exquisitely vindictive and malicious. 
They insert, in the midst of a strain of impassioned 
eloquence or sagest exhortations, a sentiment only remark- 
able for its naked and drivelling folly. But it is not 
difficult to distinguish the inventions by which these 
historians have tilled up the interstices of t/adition, or 
corrupted the simplicity of truth, from the real character of 
their rude amazement. They have left sufficiently clear 
indications of the genuine character oi Jesus Christ to 
rescue it for ever from the imputations' cast upon it by 
their ignorance and fanaticism. We discover that he is 
the enemy of oppression and of falsehood'^ that iie is the 
advocate of equal jr.stioe ; that he is neither disposed to 
sanction bloodshed nor deceit ; under whatsoever pretences 
their practice may be vindicated. We discover that he 
was a mar of weak and majestic demeanemr, calm In 
danger ; of natural and simple t^iought and habits ; beloved 
to .adoration by his adherents; unmoved, solemn, and 
severe. 
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It is utterly incredible dthat this man said, that if you 
hate your enemy, you would find it to your account to 
returfi him good for evil, since, by such a temporary 
oblivion of vemgeance, you would heap coals of fire on his 
head. Where such contradictions occiw^ a favourable con- 
struction is warranted by the general innocence of manners 
and comprehensfvencss of viows which he is represented 
to possess. The rule of criticism to be adopted in judging 
of the life,^ctions, and words of a man who has acted any 
conspicuous part in the revolutions of the world, should not 
be» narrow. We ought to fjrm a general imago of his 
character and of his doctrines, and refer to this whole tho 
distinct portions of actions and speech by which they are 
diversified, tit is not here asserted that no contradictions 
are to be admitted to have taken place in the systdUi 
of Jesus Christ, between doctrines promulgated in difiPerent 
states of feeling or information, or even such as are implied 
in the enunciation of a scheme of thought, various and 
obscure through its immensity and depth. It is not 
asserted that no degree of human indignation ever hurried 
him, beyond the limits which his calmer mpod had placed, 
to disapprobation against vice and folly Those deviations 
from the history* of his life are alone to be vindicated, 
which represent hfs own essential character in contradictibu 
with itself. • • 

, Every humam mind lias what Bacon calls its ^^idoJh 
speG&s ” — peculiar images which reside»in the inner cave of 
thought. Theso constitute the essential and distinctive 
charac^pr of every human being ; to which every action and 
e^er^ word* have intimate relation ; and by which, in 
depicting a character, th# genuineness and meaning of 
these words and actions are to be determined. Every 
fanatic or enemy of virtue is not at liberty to misrepresent 
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the greatest geniuses and most (icroic defenders of all that 
is valuable in this mortal world. History, to gain any 
credit, must contain some truth, and that truth shall thus 
bo made a sufheient indication of prejudice and deceit. 

With respect t^ithe miracles which these biographers 
have related, I have already declined ,]to enter into any 
discussion on their nature or their exktcnce. The sup- 
position of their falsehood or their truth would modify in 
no degree the hues of the picture which is gt.tempted to be 
delineated. To judge truly of the moral and philosophical 
character of Socrates, it is not necessary to determine jthe 
question of the familiar Spirit which [it] is supposed that 
he believed to attend on him. The power of the human 
mind, nelatively to intercourse with or domipion over the 
invisible world, is doubtless an interesting theme of dis- 
cussion I but the connection of the instance of Jesus Christ 
with the established religion of tho country in which I 
write, renders it dangerous to subject oneself to the imputa- 
tion of introducing new Gods or abolishing old ones ; nor 
is tho duty of mutual forbearance sufiUcieutly uj^iderstood to 
render it certqjin that the metaphysician and the moralist, 
even though he carefully sacrifice a cock to Esculapius, 
msuy not receive something analogous tor tho bowl of hem- 
lock for the reward of his labours. Much, however, of 
what his [Christ’s] biographers have asserted is not to be 
•rejocted merely because inferences incomistent ^yrith the 
general spirit of his ayst^pi are to be adduced from its 
admission. Jesus Christ did what every other reformer 
who has produced any considerable elfcct upon the world has 
done. He accommodated his doctrines to the preposcos- 
sions of tho^e whom he addressed. He used a language 
fpr this view sufliciently familiar to our comprehensions, 
lie said — However new or strange my doctrines may 
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appear to you, they are in fact only the restoration and 
ro-establishment of those original institutions and ancient 
customs of your own law and religion. The constitutions 
of your faith and policy, although perfect "in their origin, 
have become Corrupt and altered, and have fallen into 
decay. I profess to restore them to tho# pristine authority 
and splendour. **<rhink not that I am oomo to destroy the 
Law and the Profhets. I am come not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or 
one tittle iha^l in nowise pass away from the Law, till 
all be fulfilled.” Thus, like a skilful orator (see Cicero, 
De*Oratore\ he secures the pn^judices of his auditors, and 
induces them, by his professions of sympathy with their 
feelings, to enter with a willing mind into the exposition of 
his own. Tile art of persuasion difiers from that of*reason- 
ing ; and it is of no small moment, to the success even of * a 
true cause, that the judges who are to determine on its 
merits should be free from those national and religious 
predilections which render tho multitude both deaf and 
blind. 

Let not* this practice oe considered as an unworthy 
artifice. It were best for the cause of reason that mankind 
should acknowledge no authority but its own ; but it is 
useful, to a certain extent, that they should not consider 
those institutionsT which they have been habituated «to 
reverence as opposing •an* obstacle to its admission. All 
reformef^ havi 9 been compelled to practice this mis»- 
representation of their own true feelings and opinions. It 
is deeply to be lamented that a word should ever issue from 
humaiv»lips which contains tho minutest alloy of dissunula- 
tfin,* or sifiiplation, or hyprocrisy, or exaggeration, or 
anythhig but the precise aild ^gid image which is present 
to the mind, and which ought to dictate the expression, 
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But the practice of utter sincerity towards other men 
would avail to no good end, if they were incapable of 
practising it towards their own minds. In fact, truth 
cannot be communicated until it is perceived. The interests, 
therefore, of truth require that an orator should, as far as 
possible, produce in his hearers that state of mind on which 
alone his exhortations could fairly be contemplated and 
examined. ^ 

Having produced this favourable disposition of mind, 
Jesus Christ proceeds to qualify, and finally^ te abrogate, 
the system of the Jewish law. He descants upon its 
insufhciency as a code of moral conduct, which it professed 
to be, and absolutely selects the law of retaliation as an 
instance of the absurdity and immorality of its institutions. 
The conclusion of the speech is in a strain iof the most 
daring and most impassionate speculation. He seems 
emboldened by the success of his exculpation to the 
multitude, to declare in public the utmost singularity of his 
faith. He tramples upon all received opinions, on all the 
cherished luxuries and superstitions of mankind. He bids 
them cast aside the claims of custom and blind faith by 
which they hhve; been encompassed from the very cradle of 
their being, and receive the imitator and minister of the 
Unii^ersal God. 

u 

Equality of IVIankind. 

“ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath, 
chosen me to preach the gospel to the poor : He hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and recovery of sight to the blind, and to set at 
liberty thorn that are bruised.” (Luke, ch. iv., ver.'lS^.^ 
This is an eminciation of all th&t Plato and Diogenes have 
speculated upon the equality of mankind. They saw that 
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the great majority of the human species wore reduced to 
the situation of squalid igjioranco and moral imbecility, for 
the purpose of purveying for the luxury of a few, and 
contributing to the satisfaction of their thirst for power 
Too mean>spiijtod and too feeble in resolve to attempt tho 
conquest of their own evil passions an^of the dilTicultios of 
the material wor^, men sought dominion over their fellow- 
men, as an eas^a method to gain that apparent majesty and 
power which the instinct of their nature requires. Plato 
wrote the^sej^eme of a republic, in which law should watch 
over the equal distribution of the externsil instruments of 
unequal power — honours, property etc. Diogenes devised 
a nobler and a more worthilr system of opposition to the 
system of the slave and tyrant. He said : “ It is in the 
power of G|ch individual to level the inequality which is 
the topic of the complaint of mankind. Let him Ibo aware 
of his own worth, and the station which he occupies in tho 
scale of moral beings. Diamonds and gold, palaces and 
sceptres, derive their value from tho opinion of mankind. 
The only sumptuary law which can be imposed on the use 
and fabrication of these instruments of mischief and deceit, 
these symbols of successful injustice, is tho law of opinion. 
Every man possesses the power, in this rdspect, to legislate 
for himself. •Lot him bo well aware of his own worth and 
moral dignity. , Lot him yield in meek reverence to any 
wiser or worthier thaq he, so long as ho accords no 
veneration to j;he splendour of his apparel, the luxury of his 
food, the multitude of bis flatterers and slaves. It* is 
because, mankind, ye value and seek tho empty pageantry 
of wealth and social power, that ye are enslaved to its 
^possessions. Decrease your physical wants ; learn *to live, 
so fer aa ifourishment apd shelter are concerned, like tho 
beast of the forest and the birds of tho air ; ye will need 
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not to complain, that other individuals of your species are 
surrounded by the diseases of ^luxury and the vices of 
subserviency and oppression.** With all those who are 
truly wise, therejwill be an entire community, not otily of 
thoughts and feelings, but also of external possessions. 
Insomuch, theroforf^.as ye live [wisely], ye may enjoy the 
community of whatsoever benefits arise fn^m the inventions 
of civilized life. They are of value only*‘for purposes of 
mental power ; they are of value only as they are capable 
of being shared and applied to the common ^dyantage of 
pliilosophy ; and if there be no love among men, whatever 
institutions they may frame must bo subservient to the 
same purpose — ^to the continuance of inequality. If there 
be no love among men, it is best that ho who sees through 
the hollowness of their professions should fly^from their 
society, and sufilce to his own soul. In wisdom, he will 
thus lose nothing ; in power, he will gain everything. In 
proportion to the love existing among men, so will bo the 
con I m unity of property and power. Among true and real 
friends, all is common ; and, were ignorance and envy and 
superstition banished from the world, all mankind would be 
friends. The only perfect and genuine republic is that 
which comprehends every living being. Those distinctions 
whic|;]i have been artiilcially set up, of nations, societies^ 
families, and religions, are only general names, expressing 
the abhorrence and contempt with, which men blindly 
consider their fellow-men. I love my countffy ; I lave the , 
city in wdiich I was bo^n, pay parents, my wife, and the 
children of my care ; and to this city, this woman, and this 
nation ^it is incumbent on me to do all the benefit in my 
power. To what do these distinctions point, ibut to''ai]> 
evident denial ^ of the duty whifh humanity imposes on 
youj of doing every possible good to every individual, under 
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whatever denomination he may bo comprehended, to whom 
you have the power of (ioing it ? You ought to love all 
mankind; nay,. every individual of mankind. You ought 
not tl) lovo the individuals of your domestic circle less, but 
to love those* who exist beyond it more. Once make the 
feelings of confidence and of affection^ universal, and Llio 
distinctions of property and power will vanish; nor aro 
they to bo aSolished without substituting something 
equivalent in mischief to them, until all mankind shall 
acknowle4gecin entire community of rights. 

But, as the shades of night are dispelled by the faintest 
gltmmerings of dawn, so shajj the minutest progress of the 
benevolent feelings disperse, in some degree, the gloom 
of tyranny, and [curb the] ministers of mutual suspicion 
and abhomnee. Your physical wants are few^ whilst 
those of your mind and heart cannot be numbered *or 
described, from their multitude and complication! To 
secure the gratification of the former, you have made 
yourselves the bond-slaves of each other. 

They have cultivated those meaner wants to so great an 
excess as<to judge nothing so valuable or desirable [as] 
what relates to their gratification, lleivce lias arisen a 
system of passions which loses sight of the end they were 
qriginally awal:eiIod to attain. Fame, power, and gold* are 
loved for their erwn sakes — are worshipped with a blitid, 
habitual idolatry. The r^igeantry of empire, and the fame * 
.of irresistible %night, are contemplated by the possessor 
with unmeaning complacency, •with ouj; a retrospect to the 
properties which first made him consider them of value. It 
is froij the cultivation of the most contemptible properties 
df Ifiiman nature that discord and torpor and, indifi’crence, 
by which the moral universe is disordered, essentially 
depend. ’ So long as these arc the ties by which human 
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society is connected, let it not be admitted that they are 
fragile. • 

Before man can be free, and equal, and truly viie^ he 
must cast aside tthe chains of habit and superstition; he 
must strip sensuality of its pomp, and selfishness of its 
espouses, and conteoiplate actions and objects as they 
really ara He will discover the wis4om of universal 
love; he will feel the meanness and Ahe injustice of 
sacrificing tho reason and the liberty of his fellow-men 
to the indulgence of bis physical appetites,^ and becom- 
ing a party to their degradation by the consummation of 
his own. « 

Such, with those differences only incidental to the age 
and state of society in which they were promulgated, appear 
to have been the doctrines of Jesus Ohriat. J[t is not too 
much to assert that they have been the doctrines of every 
just and compassionate mind that ever speculated on the 
social nature of man. Tho dogma of the equality of man- 
kind has been advocated, with various success, in different 
ages of the world. It was imperfectly understood, but a 
kind of instinct in its favour iniluoncod considerably tho 
practice of ancient Greece and Boma Attempts to 
establish usages founded on this dogma have been made in 
modV^rn Europe, in several instances, simje 'che revival of 
literature and tho arts. Eousseau has vindicated this 
opinion with all the eloquence of 'Sincere and earnest faith ; 
and is, perhaps, the philosopher among the ii^ioderns^who, in 
tho structure of his feelings and understanding; lesembles 
most nearly the mysterious sago of Judea. It is impossible 
to road those passionate words in which Jesus Christ 
upbraids tliQ pusillanimity and sensuality o^ manlsindj 
without boin^ strongly reminded of tho more conr^ected 
and systematic enthusiasm of Eousseau. “No man,” 
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says Jesus Christ, cau serve two masters. Take, thoro- 
foro, no thought for t<^morrow, for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day IS the evil ^thereof.” If we would profit by th(‘ 
wisdom of a i^blimc and poetical mind, we must beware o£ 
the vulgar error of interpreting literally every expression it 
employs. Nothitfg can well bo more romoto from truth 
than the literal^and strict construction of such expressions 
as Jesus Christ delivers, or than [to imagine that] it wero 
best for nnn^that he should abandon all his acquirements 
in physical and intellectual science, and depend on the 
spontaneous productions of ^nature for his subsistence. 
Nothing is more obviously false than that the remedy for 
the inequality among men consists in their return to the 
condition of savages and beasts. Philosophy will never be 
understood if we approach the study of its mysteries wnth 
so narrow and illiberal conceptions of its universality. 
Rousseau certainly did not mean to persuade the immense 
population of his country to abandon all the arts of fife, 
destroy their habitations and their temples, and become the 
inhabitantli of the woods. He addressed the most 
enlightened of his compatriots, and .endeavoured to 
persuade theu} to set the example of a pure and simple life, 
i)y placing in the strongest point of view his conceptiofts of 
the calamitous afid diseased aspect which, overgrown ais it 
is with the vices of senshality and selfishness, is exhibited* 
» by ci'vtjjzed sBcicty. Nor can it be believed that Jossis 
Christ endeavoured to prevail * on? the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem neither to till their fields, nor to frame a shelter 
against the sky, nor to provide food for the morrow. ITo 
mmply expbsos, with the pa.ssjpnate rhetoric of enthusiastic 
love Towards all human beings, the misoricj and mischiefs 
of that system which makes all things subservient to *tbe 
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subsistence of the material frame of man. Ho warns them 
that no man can serve two masters — God and Mammon ; 
that it is impossible at once to be high-minded and just and 
wise, and to cora^)ly with the accustomed forms of human 
society, seek power, wealth, or empire, either from the 
idolatry of habit, oV as the direct instruments of sensual 
gratification. He instructs them that clothing and food 
and shelter are not, as they suppose, the true end of human 
life, but only certain means, to be valued in proportion to 
their subserviency to that end. These means it : 3 right of 
every human being to possess, and that in the same degree. 
In this respect, the fowls of the air and the lilies of 
the field are examples for the imitation of mankind. They 
are clothed and fed by the Universal God. Permit, there- 
fore, thtf Spirit of this benignant Principle tc' visit your 
intbllectual frame, or, in other words, become just and pure. 
When you understand the degree of attention which the 
requisitions of your physical nature demand, you will 
perceive how little labour suffices for their satisfaction. 
Your heavenly Father knoweth you have need of these 
things. The universal Harmony, or Reason, which makes 
your passive frame of thought its dwelling, in proportion to 
the purity and majesty of its nature will insti;act you, if ye 
are Villing to attain that exalted condition, in what 
mafincr to possess all the objects necessary for 
your material subsistence. All 'm^n are [impelled] to 
become thus pure and happy. All men ^aro cjuled to 
participate in the commuhity of Nature^s gifts. The man 
who has fewest bodily wants approaches nearest to the 
Divino* Nature. Satisfy these wants at the cheapest ,rate, 
and expend the remaining energies of your nature in the 
attainment of s^irtue and knowledge. The mighty finime 
of the wonderful and lovely world is the food of your 
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contemplation, and livi^ beings who resemble your 
own nature, and are bound to you by similai-ity of sensa- 
tionsf aro destined to be the nutriment of your affection ; 
united, they a^e the consummation of the widest liopos your 
mind can contain. Ye can expend ^h us no labour on 
mechanism consecrated to luxury and pride. How abun- 
dant will not \m your progress in all that truly ennobles 
and extends human nature ! By rendering yourselves thus 
worthy, ye a^II bo as free in your imaginations as the swift 
and many-coloured fowls of the air, and as beautiful in pure 
simplicity as the lilies of the field. In proportion as man- 
kind becomes wise — yes, itf exact proportion to that 
wisdom — should bo the extinction of tlie unequal system 
under whiq|i they now subsist Government is, in fact, 
the mere badge of their depravity. They are so little aware 
of the inestimable benefits of mutual love as to indufgo, 
without thought, and almost without motive, in the worst 
excesses of selfishness and malice. Hence, without gradu- 
ating human society into a scale of empire and subjection, 
its very cj^istence has become impossible. It is necessary 
that universal benovoiSice should supersede the regula- 
tions of precedent and pv^-icription, before “these regulations 
can safely be^b#lished. lYieanwhile, their very subsisjtencc 
depends on the sjystcm of injustice and violence which they 
have been devised to palliate. They suppose men endowed^ 
with yie pov^r of deliberating and determining for their 
equals whilst these men, as frail and as ignorant as the 
multitude whom they rule, possess, as a practical conse- 
quence of this power, the right which they of necessity 
^ixtrmse tQ prevent (together with their own) the pliysical 
and jnorai and intellectual nature of all mankind. 

It is the object of wisdom to equalize the distinctions on 
which this power depends, by exhibiting in their proper 
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worthlessness the objects, a co];itention concerning which 
renders its existence a necessary evil. The evil, in fact, 
is virtually abol^hed wherever jmtice is practised ; and it 
is abolished in precise proportion to the pre^^lence of true 
virtue. ^ 

The whole framo of human things {a infected by an 
insidious poison. Hence it is that mam is blind in his 
understanding, corrupt in his moral sense, and diseased in 
his physical functions. The wisest and mo,^t sublime of 
the ancient poets saw this truth, and embodied their con< 
ception of its value in retrospect to the earliest ages of 
mankind. They represented equality as the reign of Saturn, 
and taught that mankind had gradually degenerated from 
the virtue which enabled them to enjoy or njiaintain this 
happy stata Their doctrine was philosophically false. 
Later and* more correct observations have instructed us 
that uncivilized man is the most pernicious and miserable 
of 'beings, and that the violence and injustice^ which arc the 
genuine indications of real inequality, obtain in the society 
of these beings without palliation. Their imaginations of a 
happier state of human society were referred, in truth, to 
the Saturnian period ; they ministered, indeed, to thoughts 
of c(pspondency and sorrow. But they werb the children 
of jUiry hope — ^the prophets and parents ojE man's futurity. 

^ Man was once as a wild beast ; h(^ hf^s become a moralist, a 
metaphysician, a poet, and an astronomer.^ Lucretius or 
Virgil might have referred the comparison to thCinselves ; 
and, as a proof of 'the progress of the nature of man, 
challenged a comparison with the cannibals of Scythia.^ 
The experience of the ages which have intervened be'i;W.e€P 
the present period and that in which Jesus Christ taught, 
tends to prove'^his doctrine, and io illustrate theirs. There 
* Jeaus Chiiat foresaw what the poets retrospectively imagined. 
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is more equality because ihero is more justice, and there is 
more justice because there is more universal knowledge. 

T6 the accomplishment of such mighty hopes were the 
views of Jesus Christ extended ; such did he believe to he 
the tendency of his doctrines — the abolition of artiiicial 
distinctions among mankind, so far as the love which it 
becomes all hutHan beings to bear towards each other, and 
the knowledge of truth from which that love will never fail 
to bo prq^uued, avail to their destruction. A young man 
came to Jesus Christ, struck by the miraculous dignity and 
simplicity of his character, and attracted by the words 
of power which ho uttered. He demanded to be considered 
as one of the followers of his creed. “ Sell all that thou 
hast,” repljpd the philosopher; “give it to the poor, and 
follow me.” But the young man had large possessions, -and 
he went away sorrowing. ’ 

The system of equality was attempted, after Jesus 
Christ’s death, to be carried into elTect by his followers. 
“ They that believed had all things in common ; they sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need ; and they continued daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to 
house, did eat t^leir meat with gladness and singlenoss of 
*heart.” (Acts, '^h. ii.) » 

The practical application of the doctrines of strict justice^ 
^ to a s%ite of rociety established in its contempt, was such 
as miglft have been expected. , After the transitoiy glow of 
enthusiasm had faded from the minds of men, precedent and 
habit resumed their empire; they broke like a universal 
^el&ge on . one shrinking and solitary island. Men to 
whom birth had allotted ample possession, looked with 
complacency on sumptuous apartments and luxurious food, 
and those ceremonials of delusive majesty which surround 
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the throne of power and the court of wealth. Men from 
whom these things were withheld by their condition, began 
jigain to gaze ^yith stupid envy on pernicious splendour ; 
and, by desiring tho false greatness of anotlier’s state, to 
sacrifice the intrinsic dignity of their own. The dema- 
gogues of tho infant republic of tho Christian sect, attaining, 
through eloquence or artifice, to inllue^^ce amongst its 
members, first violated (under the pretence of watching 
over their intcgi’ity) the institutions established for the 
common and equal benefit of all. These demagogues 
artfully silenced the voice of the moral sense aniqng 
them by engaging them to %.ttend, not so much to the 
cultivation of a virtuous and happy life in this mortal 
scone, as to the attainment of a fortunate condition after 
do^th ; not so much to the consideration of those means 
hf wliich tile state of man is adorned and improved, as an 
inquiry into the secrets of the connexion between God and 
the world — things which, they well knew, were not to bo 
explained, or even to be conceived. The system of equality 
which they established necessarily fell to the ground, 
because it is a system that must result from, rather than 
precede, the moral improvement of human kind. It was a 
circvnistance of no moment that the firsts adherents of the 
system of desus Christ cast their property into a commoh 
stock. The same degree of real community of property 
cQuld have subsisted without this formality, which served 
only to extend a temptation of dishonesty to the taneasurers 
of so considerable a patrimony. Every man, in proportion 
to his^ virtue, considers himself, with respect to the great 
community of mankind, as tho steward and guardRbQv.yf 
their interes&^in the property which he chan<5fes to possess. 
Every man, in propoHion to his wisdom, sees the manner 
in which it is his duty to employ the resources which tho 
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consent of mankind has intrusted to his discretion.. Such 
is the [annihilation] of th% unjust inequality of powers and 
conditions existing in the world; and so gradually and 
inevitably is the progress of equality accommodated to the 
progress of wisdom and of virtue amon^ mankind. 

Meanwhile, some benefit has not failed to flow from the 
imperfect attem^^s which have been made to erect a system 
of equal rights to property and power upon the basis of 
arbitrary institutions. They have undoubtedly, in every 
case, froim t 9 e instability of their formation, failed. Still, 
they constitute a record of those epochs at which a true 
sense of justice suggested itself to the understandings of 
men, so that they consented to forego all the cherished 
delights of luxury, all the habitual gratifications arising out 
of the possession or the expectation of power,* all tho 
superstitions with which the accumulated authesity of ages 
had made them dear and venerable. They are so many 
trophies erected in the enemy's land, to mark the limita of 
the victorious progress of truth and justice. 

^ [the eest is wanting.] 


SPECULATIONS ON METAPHYSICS. 

• • 

I. — THE MIND. 

I. It is an axiom in mental philosophy, that wo can think 
of nothing which we have not perceived. When I say that 
we c^i^ think of nothing, I mean, we can imagine nothing, 
we^Sm reason of nothing. Tho most astonishing combina- 
tions Of poetry, the subtlest deductions of lo|;ic and mathe- 
matics, are no other than combinations which the intellect 
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raakos of sensations according to its own laws. A catalogue 
of all the thoughts of the mind,'' and of all their possible 
modifications, is a cyclopedic history of tho universe. 

But, it will be objected, the inhabitants of the various 
planets of this and,pther solar systems ; and the existence 
of a Power bearing the same relation to all that we perceive 
and are, as what we call a cause does to wbat we call eiTect, 
were never subjects of sensation, and yet the laws of mind 
almost universally suggest, according to the various dis- 
position of each, a conjecture, a persuasion, or a conviction 
of their existence. The reply is simple ; these thoughts are 
also to be included in tho cawalogue of existence ; they are 
modes in which thoughts are combined ; the objection only 
adds force to the conclusion, that beyond the limits of 
perception and thought nothing can exist. 

Thought:, or ideas, or notions, call them what you will, 
differ from each other, not in kind, but in force. It has 
commonly been supposed that those distinct thoughts which 
affect a number of persons, at regular intervals, during the 
passage of a multitude of other thoughts, which are called 
real, or external objects^ are totally different in kind from 
those which affect only a few persons, and which recur at 
irregular intervals, and are usually mpre obscure and 
in^jstinct, such as hallucinations, dreams, and the ideas c£ 
madness. No essential distinction between any one of these 
ideas, or any class of them, is founded on a correct observa- 
tion of the nature of things, but merely on a conriSeration 
of what thoughts are most invariably subservient to tho 
security and happiness of lifo ; and if nothing more w^ere 
expressed by the distinction, the philosopher might safely 
accommodate his language to that of tho vulgar. But they 
pretend to assert an cssentiar difference, which has no 
foundation in truth, and which suggests a narrow and false 
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conception of universal nature, the parent of the most fatal 
errors in speculation. A specific difibrence between every 
thougjbt of the mind, is, indeed, a necessai^ consequenco of 
that law by wjiich it perceives diversity and number ; but a 
generic and essential difiercnco is wh'dly arbitrary. The 
principle of the agreement and similarity of all thoughts, is, 
that they are all^thoughts ; the principle of their disagree- 
ment consists in the variety and irregularity of the occasions 
on which thej arise in the mind. That in which they agree, 
to that in* which they difibr, is as everything to nothing. 
In^portant distinctions, of various degrees of force, indeed, 
are to be established between them, if they were, as they 
may be, subjects of ethical and ceconomical discussion ; but 
that is a question altogether distinct. • 

By considering all knowledge as bounded by perception, 
whose operations may be indefinitely combined, wb arrive at 
a conception of Nature inexpressibly more magnificent, 
simple and true, than accords with the ordinary systems*of 
complicated and partial consideration. Nor does a con- 
templation ^ of tho universe, in this comprehensive and 
synthetical view, exclude the subtlest analysis of its 
modifications and parts. 

*A scale might •be formed, graduated according to the 
degrees of a combined ratio of intensity, duration, con- ' 
nection,jperiods^of recurrence, and utility, which would lie 
£he standd^d, according to which,all might be measured, 
and an uninterrupted chain of nicely shadowed distinctions 
would *be observed, from the faintest impression on tho 
thc^ost distinct combination of those jmpressions ; 
from Ijie sim^est of thoso^ combinations, to«that mass of 
knowledge which, including our own nature, constitutes 
what wo call the universes 
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We are intuitively conscious of^our own existence, and of 
that connection in the train of our successive ideas, which 
we term our ideutity. We are conscious also of the exist- 
ence of other minds ; but not intuitively. Pur evidence, 
with respect to the existence of other minds, is founded upon 
a very complicated relation of ideas, whi(^ it is foreign to 
the purpose of this treatise to anatomise, ^he basis of this 
relation is, undoubtedly, a periodical recurrence of masses of 
ideas, which our voluntary determinations ^have, in one 
peculiar direction, no power to circumscribe or to arrest, and 
against the recurrence of which they can only imperfectly 
provide. The irresistible law% of thought constrain us to 
believo that the precise limits of our actual ideas are not tho 
actual limits of possible ideas ; the law, according to which 
these deductions are drawn, is called analogy ; and this is 
tho f dunda*tion of all our inferences, from one idea to another, 
inasmuch as they resemble each other. 


We see trees, houses, fields, living beings in our own 
shape, and in shapes more or less analogous to our own. 
These are perpetually changing the mode of their cxistenco 
rekitively to u& To express the varieties of these modeS, 
we say, we move^ they mom ; and as tjbis motion is continual, 
though not uniform, we express our coi^eption^ of the 
diversities of its course, by~^ has hem^ it is^ ii^ shall be* 
These diversities are events or objects, and are essential, 
considered relatively to human identity, for tho existence of 
the human ^mind. For if the inequalities, produ&bd 
what has been«termed the operatipns of the extdmal unjverse, 
were levelled by the perception of our being, uniting, 
and filling up their interstices, motion and mensuration, 
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and tim^ and space i elements of the human mind 
being thus abstracted, sensation and imagination cease. 
Mind cannot be considered pure. , 


II.— WHAT METAPHYSICS ARB. ERRORS IN THE USUAL 

% 

METHODS OF CONSIDERING THEM. 

We do^ D^t attend suJQiciently to what passes within 
ourselves. We combine words, combined a thousand times 
before. In our minds we assume entire opinions ; and in 
the expression of those opinions, entire phrases, when we 
would philosophise. Our whole style of expression and 
sentiment ^ infected with the tritest plagiarisQis. Our 
words are dead, our thoughts are cold and borrowed. • 

Let us contemplate facts ; let us, in the gfdSit stlid/ of 
ourselves, resolutely compel the mind to a rigid consideration 
of itself. We are not content with conjecture, •and 
inductions, and syllogisms, in sciences regarding oxtornal 
objects. fA-s in these, let us also, in considering the 
phenomena of mind, severely collect those facts which cannot 
be disputed. Metaphysics will thus possess this conspicuous 
advantage o^r %very other science, that each student, by 
attentively referring to his own mind, may ascertaiiu the 
authorities upon which* any assertions regarding it ar^ 
^ suppoijied. T^icre can thus be no deception, we oursolyes 
being tUb depositories of the ^vid^nce of the subject which 
we consider. 

Metaphysics may be defined as an inquiry concerning 
things belonging to, or connected with, the internal 
nature of man. ^ , 

It is said that mind produces motion ; and it might as 
well have been said, that motion produces mind. 
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III. — DIFFICULTY OF AKALYZ^Q THE HUMAK MIND. 

If it were possible that a person should give a faithful 
history of his toeing, from the earliest epochs of his 
recollection, a picture would be presented such as the world 
has never contomplSted befora A mirror would be held up 
to all men in which they might behold their own recollections, 
and, in dim perspective, their shadowy ho^es and fears, — 
all that they dare not, or that daring and desiring, they 
could not expose to the open eyes of day. Bn*-- tfiought can 
with dii&culty visit the intricate and winding chambers 
which it inhabits. It is like a river whose rapid a>id 
perpetual stream flows outward; — ^liko one in dread who 
speeds through the recesses of some haunted pile, 
and daras not look behind. The caverns of tb^ mind are 
obscure, and shadowy ; or pervaded with a lustre, 
beautifully" bright indeed, but shining not beyond their 
portals. If it were possible to bo where we have been, 
vitally and indeed — if, at the moment of our presence there, 
we could define the results of our experience — ^if the passage 
from sensation to reflection — from a state of passive per- 
ception to voluntary contemplation, were not so dizzying and 
so tumultuous, this attempt would be less difficult. 

IV. — HOW THE ANALYSIS SHOULD BE CARRIED ON. 

,Most of the errors of philosophers have yisen from con- 
sidering the human being in a point of view too detailed' 
and circumscribed. He is not a moral and an intellectual, 
— but^also, and pre-eminently, an imaginative being. His 
own mind is his law ; his own mind is all things 
If we would jirrive at any knowledge which should be 
serviceable from the practical conclusions to which it leads, 
wc ou^lit to consider the mind of man and the universe as 
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the great whole on which to exercise our speculations. 
Here, above all, verbal disputes ought to bo laid aside, 
though this has long been their chosen fjpld of battle. It 
imports littl^to inquire whether thought be distinct from 
the objects of thought. The use of therwords extertial and 
internal^ as applied to the establishment of this distinction, 
has been the sy^nbol and the source of much dispute. This 
is merely an affair of words, and as the dispute descirves, to 
say, that wjien speaking of the objects of thought, we 
indeed only describe one of the forms of thought — or 
that, speaking of thought, we only apprehend one of the 
operations of the universal sj^stem of beings. 

a • 

V. — OATALOGUE OF THE PHENOMENA OF DREAMS, AS* 

CONNECTING SLEEPING AND WAKING^ 

1, Let us reflect on our infancy, and give as faithfully as 
possible a relation of the events of sleep. 

And fifst I am bound to present a faithful picture of my 
own peculiar nature relatively to sleep. I do not doubt 
that were every individual to imitate mo,*it would be found 
that among :Siany circumstances peculiar to their ind^idual 
^nature, a sufficiently general resemblance would be fou:(}d to 
prove the connection ej^isting between those peculiarities 
and the most^iiiversal phenomena. I shall employ caution, 
' indeoS,* as to the facts which I state, that they contain 
nothing false or exaggerateef. But* they contain no more 
than certain elucidations of my own nature ; concerning the 
^4^C^e in which it resembles, or differs from, that of others, 
I ajn by ho means accurately aware. is sufficient, 
however, to caution the^ reader against drawing general 
inferences from particular instances. 
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I omit tho general instances^ of delusion in fever or 
delirium, as well as more dreams considered in themselves. 
A delineation of^^this subject, however inexhaustible^ and 
interesting, is to be passed over. »» 

What is the conrbetion of sleeping and of waking f 

2. 1 distinctly remember dreaming throe several times, 
between intervals of two or more years, the same precise 
dream. It was not so much what is ordinmly called a 
dream ; tho single imago, unconnected with all other images, 
of a youth who was educated at the same school with 
myself, presented itself in sleep. Even now, after the 
lapse of many years, I can never hear the namo of this 
youth, vvjthout the three places where 1 dreai^aed of him 
profionting themselves distinctly to my mind. 

3. In dreams, images acquire associations peculiar to 
dreaming ; so that the idea of a particular house, when it 
recurs a second time in dreams, will have relation with the 
idea of the same house, in tho first time, o£ a nature 
entirely different from that which the house excites, when 
seen or thought of in relation to waking ideas. 

4. 1 have beheld scenes, with the intimate and unaccount- 
' able connection of which with the obocuro parts of my own 

nature, 1 have been irresistibly impressed. have f beheld , 

a scene which has produced no unusual effect on my 
thoughts. After the lapse of many years I have dreamed 
of this scene. It has hung on my memory, it has haunted 
my thoughts, at intervals, with the pertinacity an ol^<^ 
connected with human affections. 1 have visited* this 
scone 'again. ITeither the dream could be dissociated from 
tho landscape, nor the landscape from tho dream, nor 
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feelings, such as neither singly could have awakened, from 
both. But the most remarkable event of this nature, which 
ever Qpcurred to me, happened five years ago at Oxford. 
I was walking ^ith a friend, in the neighbourhood of that 
city, engaged in earnest and interesting ^nnversation. We 
suddenly turned the corner of a lane, and the view, which 
its high banka and hedges had concealed, presented itself. 
The view consisted of a windmill, standing in one among 
many plashy ^.meadows, enclosed with stone walla; the 
irregular and broken ground, between the wall and the 
ronfl on which we stood ; a long low hill behind the wind- 
mill, and a grey covering of uniform cloud spread over the 
evening sky. It was that season when the last leaf had 
just fallen ffom the scant and stunted ash. The scene 
surely was a common scene ; the season and the hour little 
calculated to kindle lawless thought ; it was a LUme tinih- 
teresting assemblage of objects, such as would drive the 
imagination for refuge in serious and sober talk, to the 
evening fireside, and the dessert of winter fruits and wine. 
The elFect yirhich it produced on me was not such as could 
have been expected. I suddenly remembered to have seen 
that exact scone in some dream of long — 

r. 

Here I was olUged to Uam off, overcome hy thrilling horror. 'This 
remark closes this frogment, which was written in 1816 . I remonr’jcr 
well his coming to me frpm .^writing it, pale and agitated, to seek 
refuge in conversation from tho fearful emotions it excited. No man, 
tis these fragments prove, had such keen sensations as Shelley. His 
nervous temperament was wound up 'by ihe 'delicacy of his health to 
an intense degree of sensibility, and while his active mind pondered 
for ever upon, and drew conclusions from his sensations, his reveries 
ii^TAr^gSd thoiif vivacity, till they mingled with, and made one with 
thought, and bdlh became absorbing and tumultuous, eVeu to physical 
pain.— if. S. ‘ 
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SPECULATIONS*ON MORALS. 

I.-^PLAN 07 A TREATISE ON MORALS. 

• 

That great scksuco which regards nature and the 
operations of the hunan mind, is popularly divided into 
morals and metaphysics. The latter relates to a just 
classihcation, and the assignment of distinct names to its 
ideas ; the former regards simply the deternynation of that 
arrangement of them which pi'oduces the greatest and most 
solid happiness. It is admitted that a virtuous or mpral 
action, is that action which, ^hen considered in all its acces- 
sories and consequences, is fitted to produce the highest 
pk*asure to the greatest number of sensitive J)eings. The 
li^ws according to which all pleasure, since it cannot be 
equally felt by all sensitive beings, ought to be distributed 
by a voluntary agent, are reserved for a separate chapter. 

*The design of this little treatise is restricted to the 
development of the elementary principles of morals. As far 
as regards that purpose, metaphysical scieijce will be 
treated merely so far as a source of negative truth ; whilst 
morality will b*e considered as a science, respecting which 
we^can arrive at positive conclusions. • • 

.The misguided imaginations of men bave rendered tbo 
ascertaining of what is not trm^ j^he. principal direct service 
^yhich metaphysical science can bestow upc^ moral^,, science. 
!^roral science itself is t|^o doctrine of the voluntafry actions 
of man, as a sentient and social being. These actions 
depend on tlic thoughts in his mind. But tlicrc is a mass 
of popular opinion, from which the most cnligh|;jened {Iobs^s 
are seldom wjjolly free, into the truth or false^iood o4 which 
it is incumbent on us to inquire, before wo can arrive at 
any firm conclusions as to the conduct which we ought to 
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pursue in the regulation of jour own minds, or towards our 
fellow-beings; or before we can ascertain the elementary 
laws, 9.ccording to which these thoughts, from which these 
actions flow, ate originally combined. 

The object of the forms according to wlLich human society 
is administered, i^ the happiness of the individuals com- 
posing the comm»'nities which they regard, and these forms 
are perfect or imperfect in proportion to tho degree in 
which they promote this end. 

This object is not merely tho quantity of happiness 
enjoyed by individuals as sensitive beings, but the mode in 
which it should be distributed'^among them as social beings. 
It is not enough, if such a coincidence can bo conceived as 
possible, that one person or class of persons should eiijoy tho 
highest happiness, whilst another is suflering a dispropor- 
tionate degree of misery. It is necessary that the happi- 
ness produced by the common eflbrts, and preserved by the 
common care, should be distributed according to the jcist 
claims of each individual ; if not, although the quantity 
produced should be the same, the end of society would 
remain unfulfllled. The object is in a compound proportion 
to the quantity of happiness produced, 'and tho corres- 
pondence of {he > mode in which it is distributed, tq, the 
elementary feelings of man as a social being. ^ 

The disposition in ap is dividual to promote this object is 
^called virtue and tho two constituent parts of virtue, 
benevoletco and justice, are correlative with these two 
great portions of the only true object of all voluntary 
actions of a human being. Benevolence is the desire^ to be 
'^^thori of good, and justice the apprehension of tho 
maniver in wiiich good ought to bo done. , * 

Justice and benevolence result from the elementary laws 
of the human mind. 
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CHAPTER L 

"ON THE NATUKB OP VIRTUE, 

SrcT. 1. General Vi^v of the Nature and Objects of Virtue.— 2. The 
Origin and Basis of Virtue, as founded on the Elementary 
Principles of Mind.— 3. The Laws which ftiw from the nature of 
Mind regulating the application of those principles to human 
actions. — 4. Virtue, a possible attribute of man. 

We exist in the midst of a multitude of boings like our- 
selves, upon whose happiness most of our actions oxert some 
obvious and decisive influence. 

The regulation of this influence is the object of moral 
science. 

We know that we are susceptible of receiving painful or 
pleasurable impressions of greater or less intensity and 
duration. That is called good which produces pleasure ; 
that is called evil which produces pain. These are general 
names applicable to every class of causes, from which an 
overbalance of pain or pleasure may result. But when a 
human being is the active instrument of generating or 
diffusing happiness, the principle through which it is 
mos^, effectually instrumental to that purpose, is called 
virj^ue. And benevolence, or the desire to be the author of 
good, united with justice, or an apprehension of the manner 
in which that good is to be done, constitutes^ virtue. r 

But, wherefore should a man be benevolent dhd just? 
The immediate emotions of his nature, especially in its 
most inartificial state, prompt him to inflict pain, and to 
arrogate dominion He desires to heap superflpities 
own storey although others perish with famine. He is pro- 
polled to guard against the smallest invasion of his own 
liberty, though he reduces others to a condition of the most 
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pitiless servitude. He is revengeful, proud and selfish. 
Wherefore should he curb these propensities t 

It is inquired, for what reason a human being should 
engage* in procuring the happiness, or refl'ain from pro- 
ducing the pain' of another 1 When a reason is required to 
prove the necessity of adopting any system of conduct, 
what is it that the objector demands ? He requires proof of 
that system of conduct boing such as will most effectually 
promote the happiness of mankind. To demonstrate 
this, is to .ender a moral reason. Such is the object of 
Virtue. 

A common sophism, which, like many others, depends on 
the abuse of a metaphorical expression to a literal purpose, 
has produced much of the confusion which has involved the 
theory of morals. It is said that no person is bound to bo 
just or kind, i^ on his neglect, he should fail to incur some 
penalty. Duty is obligation. There can be no obligation 
without an obligor. Virtue is a law, to which it is the will 
of the lawgiver that we should conform; which will we 
should in no manner be bound to obey, unless some dread- 
ful punishident were attached to disobedience. This is the 
philosophy of slavery and superstition. 

In fact, no person can be hound or obliged^ without some 
power preceding to bind and oblige. If I observe a man 
bound hand and foot, I know that some one bound hhn. 
But if I observe hinl Returning self-satisfied from the 
^erforraa^Lce ox some action, by which ho has been the 
willing author of extensive benefit; I jdo not infer that the 
anticipation of hellish agonies, or the hope of heavenly 
rewa^, has constrained him to such an act.^ t 

* A leaf of manuscript is wahting hero, manifestly treating of self- 
love and disinterestedness. — M, S, 
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It remains to bo stated in what manner the sensations 
which constitute the basis of viriue originate in the human 
mind } what are the laws which it receives there ; how far 
the principles mind allow it to bo an attribute of a 
human being; and, lastly, what is the probability of 
persuading mankind to adopt it as a universal and 
systematic motive of conduct. ' 

BENEVOLENCE. ^ . 

Ttiere is a class of emotions which we instinctively 
avoid. A human being, suck os is man considered in ^is 
origin, a child a month old, has a very imperfect conscious- 
ness of the existence of other natures resembling itself. 
All the energies of its being are directed to the extinction 
of; the pains with which it is perpetually assailed. At 
length it discovers that it is surrounded by natures 
susceptible of sensations similar to its own. It is very late 
before children attain to this knowledge. If a child 
observes, without emotion, its nurse or its mother suffering 
acute pain, it is attributable rather to ignoi^nce than 
insensibility. So soon as the accents and gestures, 
significant of pain, are referred to the feelings which they 
oxpiVjss, they awaken in the mind of the beholder a desire 
tha% they should cease. Fain is thus apprehended to be 
evil for its own sake, without any* other necessary reference 
to the mind by which its existence is perceived, th&n such 
as is indispensable to Cts {lerception. The tendencies of our 
original sensations, indeed, all have for their object the 
preservation of our individual being. But thes ^. 
passive and v unconscious. In proportion as^ the mind 
acquires an abtivo power, the empire of these tendencies 
becomes limited. Thus an infant, a savage, and a solitary 
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beast^ is selfish, because its mind is incapable of receiving 
an accurate intimation of tile nature of pain as existing in 
beings resembling itself. The inhabitant of a highly 
civilised community will more acutely sympathise with the 
sufierings and enjoyments of others, thanjthe inhabitant of 
a society of a less degree of civilisation. He who shall 
liave cultivated hi\i intellectual powers by familiarity with 
the highest specimens of poetry and philosophy, will usually 
sympathise more than one engaged in the less refined 
functions of manual labour. Every one has experience of 
the fact, that to sympathise with the sufierings of another, 
is to enjoy a transitory oblivion of his own. 

The mind thus acquires, by exercise, a habit, as it were, 
of perceiving and abhorring evil, however remote from the 
immediate spnere of sensations with which that individual 
mind is conversant. Imagination or mind eipployed ^n 
prophetically imaging forth its objects, is that faculty of 
human nature on which every gradation of its progre^^s, 
nay, every, the minutest^ change, depends. Fain or 
pleasure, if subtly analysed, will bo found to consist 
entirely in prospect. The only distinction between the 
selfish man and the virtuous man is, that the imagination of 
the former is c mfined within a narrow limit, whilst that of 
tlie latter embraces a comprehensive circumstance. In ihis 
sense, wisdom and virtue may be said to bo inseparalJlc, 
and criteria of each other. Selfishness is the oHspring of 
ignorancci; and mistake; it is the portion of unrollecting 
infancy, and savage solitude, or of those whom toil or evil 
occupations have blunted or rendered torpid ; disinterested 
benevolence is the product of a cultivated imagintttion, 
and has an intimate connexion with all the arts which add 
ornament, or dignity, or power, or stability ‘’to the social 
state of man. Virtue is thus entirely a refinement *of 
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civilised life : a creation of the human mind ; or, rather, a 
combination which it has made, according to elementary 
rules contained within itself, of the feelings suggested by 
the relations esf^blished between man and man. 

All the theories which have refined' and ex|ilted 
humanity, or those which have been devised as alleviations 
of its mistakes and evils, have beeil based upon the 
elementary emotions of disinterestedness, which we feel to 
constitute the majesty of our nature. Patriotism, as it 
existed in the ancient republics, was nevdr, '^s has been 
supposed, a calculation of personal advantages. When 
IVlutius Scsevola thrust his bmd into the burning coals, *and 
Begulus returned to Oarthage, and Epicharis sustained the 
rack silently, in the torments of which she knew that she 
would ' speedily perish, rather than betray th(f conspirators 
t^' t\Le ty^syit these illustrious persons certainly made a 
small estimate of their private interest. If it be said that 
they sought posthumous fame ; instances are not wanting 
in history which prove that men have even defied infamy 
for the sake of good. But there is a great error in 
the world with respect to the selfishness of lame. It is 
certainly possille that a person should seek distinction as a 
medium of personal gratification. But the love of fame is 
frequently no more than a desire that the feelings of others 
should confirm, illustrate, and sympathise with, our own. 
In this respect it is allied with hll that draws us out 
of ourselvea It is the <*last infirmity df noble ^ minds.^’’ 
Chivalry was likewise* founded on the theory of self- 
sacrifice. Love possesses so extraordinary a power over the 
humfin heart, only because disinterestedness is unit^ with 
the naturab propensities. These propensitieii themselves 
are comparatively impotent in eases where the imagination 
* Tacitus. 
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of pleasure to be given, as well as to bo received, does not 
enter into the account.* Let it not be objected that 
patriotism, and chivalry, and sentimental love, have been 
the fduntains of enormous mischief. Thcfy are cited only 
to establish lihe proposition that, according to the 
elementary principles of mind, man is capable of desiring 
and pursuing goodf for its own sake. 


• • JUSTICE. 

The benevolent propensities are thus inherent in the 
hudian mind. We are impetted to seek the happiness of 
others. We experience a satisfaction in being the authors 
of that happiness. Everything that lives is open to 
impressions %f pleasure and pain. We are led Iby our 
benevolent propensities to regard every human.bQing jncfif- 
ferently with whom we come in contact. They have 
preference only with respect to those who offer themseliEes 
most obviously to our notice. Human beings are indis* 
criminating and blind ; they will avoid inflicting pain, 
though thatfpain should be attended with eventual benefit; 
they will seek to confer pleasure without calculating the 
mischief that may^result They benefit one at the expense 
o&many. * 

There is a sentifnent in the human mind that regulates 
benevolence in its appli^tion as a principle of action. This 
is the sdh|e of ^stice. J ustice, as well as benevolence, & 
an elementary law of human fiatif^e.* It is through* this 
principle that men are impelled to distribute any means of 
pleasijfe which benevolence may suggest the communic!&.tion 
of to others,* in equal portions among an equal number of 
applicants. If ten men are^ship wrecked on a*desert island, 
they distribute whatever subsistence may remain to t* 3m, 

90. 
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into equal portions among themselves. If six of them 
conspire to deprive the remaining four of their share, their 
conduct is termed unjust. 

The existence* of pain has been shown to be a cttcum- 
stance which the human mind regards with 'dissatisfaction, 
and of which it desires tho cessation. It is equally accord- 
ing to its nature to desire that tho advantages to be enjoyed 
by a limited iiumlxir of persons should be enjoyed equally 
by all. This proposition is supported by tho evidence of 
indisputable facts. Tell some ungarbled tald’ oK a number 
of persons being made the victims of the enjoyments of 
one, and he who would apyeal in favour of any system 
which miglit produce such an evil to the primary emotions 
of our nature, would have nothing to reply. Let two 
person^, equally strangers, make applicaticci for some 
beneht in the possession of a third to bestow, and to which 
ho feels that they have an equal claim. They are both 
sensitive beings ; pleasure and pain altcct them alike. 


CHAPTER II. « 

It is foreign torthe general scope of this littlo Treatise to 
encumber a simple argument by controverting any of tho 
trit6 objections of habit or fanaticism, liut there are two ; 
the first, the basis of all political mistake, and tho second, 
the prolific cause and effect of rdligious error, which it 
seems useful to refute. ' * ^ 

First, it is inquired, ‘^‘Wherefore should a man be 
benevolent and just?” The answer has been given in the 
prec<liding chapter. 

[f a man persists to inquire why he ought td promote the 
happiness of* mankind, ho desuands a mathematical or 
metapliysical reason for a inordl action. Tho absurdity of 
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this scepticism is more {^parent, but not less real than 
the exacting a moral reason for a mathematical or meta- 
physical fact. If any person should refuse to admit that 
all the radii oi^ a circle arc of equal lengtn, or that human 
actions are necessarily determined by» motives, until it 
could be proved that these radii and these actions uniformly 
tended to the j^rod action of the greatest general good, 
who would not wonder at the unreasonable and capricious 
association of jiis ideas ? 

The wriftr of a philosophical treatise may, I imagine, at 
this advanced era of human intellect, bo held excused from 
entering into a controversy ^ith those reasoners, if such 
there arc, who would claim an exenjption from its decrees 
Jn favour of anyone among those diversilied sy.sjeuis of 
obscure opinion respecting morals, which, under the najno 
of religions, have in various ages and countries 'pref ailed 
among mankind. Besides that if, as these reasoners have 
pretended, eternal torture or happiness will ensue as flic 
consequence of certain actions, we should be no nearer the 
posse.ssion of a standard to determine what actions were 
right and vTrong, even if this pretended revelation, which is 
by no means the case, had furnished us with a complete 
catalogue of them^ The character of actions as virtuoii^i or 
vkious would by no means bo determined alone by tiie 
personal advantage or disadvantage) of each moral agent 
individually considercS. Indeed, an action is ofte^i 
wtuou^ ^n proportion to the gr()atncs3 of the personal 
calamity which the author willingly draws upon hims^f by 
daring to perform it. It is because an action produces an 
overbalance of pleasure or pain to the greate.st number of 
sentient beings*, and not merely because its cor^eqiiences are 
beneficial or injurious to thb author of tliat action, that it 
is good or evil. Nay, this latter consideration has a 
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tendency to pollute the purity of virtue, inasmuch as it 
consists in the motive rather than in the consequences of 
an action. A person who should labour for the happiness 
of mankind lost Ihe should bo tormented eternally in Hell, 
would, with reference to that motive, possess as little claim 
to the epithet of virtuous, as he who should torture, im- 
prison, and burn tliem alive, a more urual and natural 
consequence of such principles, for the sake of the 
enjoyments of Heaven. ^ 

My neighbour, presuming on his strength, ma^ direct me 
to perform or to refrain from a particular action ; indicat- 
ing a certain arbitrary penally in the event of disobedience 
within his power to inflict. My action, if modified by his 
menacCiS, can in no degree participate in virtue. He has 
alk^rded me no criterion as to what is right or wrong. A 
king, or an assembly of men, may publish a proclamation 
affixing any penalty to any particular action, but that 
is not immoral because such penalty is affixed. Nothing 
is more evident than that the epithet of virtue is inap- 
plicable to the refraining from that action on account of 
the evil arbitrarily attached to it. If the action is in itself 
beneficial, virtue would rather consist in not refraining 
froD'. it, but in firmly defying the pera'>nai consequences 
attached to its performance. ^ 

Some usurper of supernatural energy might subdue the 
^hole globe to his power; he might ppssess new and 
unheard-of resources for enduing his punishments with thlj 
most terrible attributes of pain. The torments of his 
victicis might be intense in their degree, and protracted to 
an infinite duration. Still the “will of the lawgiver^^.would 
affor\J no surpr criterion as to what actions Vere rjght or 
wrong. It would only increase the possible virtue of those 
who refuse to become the instruments* of his tyranny. 
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II. — MORAL 80IEN0S OOMSISTB IM OOMSIDERING THE DIFFER- 
ENCEj NOT THE RESEMBLANCE, OF PERSONS. 

The* internaMnfluence, derived from tWe constitution of 
the mind from which they flow, pro(^uces that peculiar 
modifleation of actions, which makes them intrinsically 
good or evil. ^ 

To attain an apprehension of the importance of this dis- 
tinction, let us visit, in imagination, the proceedings of sime 
metropolis. Consider the multitude of human beings who 
inhabit it, and survey, in thought, the actions of tlie several 
classes into which they arc d^ided. Tlieir obvious actions 
are apparently uniform : the stability of human society 
seems to be maintained suflicieutly by tho uniformity of the 
conduct of^its members, both with regard to thSmselves, 
and with regard to others. The labourer arises ^.t a poAain 
hour, and applies himself to the task enjoined him. The 
functionaries of government and law are regularly employed 
in their oflices and courts. Tho trader holds a train of 
conduct from which he never deviates. The ministers of 
religion etuploy an accustomed language, and maintain a 
decent and equable regard. The array indrawn forth, the 
motions of ciror;|^ soldier are such as they were expected to 
4De; the general commands, and his words are eehoeJ from 
troop to troop. * The domestic actions of men are, for the 
most part, undistin^fuisliable one from the other, at a* 
* supertfcip.1 glaftce. The actions which are classed under the 
general appellation of marriage, Sdueation, friendsliif), etc., 
are perpetually going on, and to a superficial glance, are 
similar one to the other. * 

But, if Ve would see the truth of things,«they must be 
stripped of this fallacious appearance of Uniformity. In 
truth, no one action has, when considered in its whole 
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extent, any essential resemblance with any other. Each 
individual, who composes the vast multitude which we 
have been contemplating, has a peculiar frame of mind, 
which, whilst tlnJ features of the great mass^ of his actions 
remain uniform, impresses the minuter lineaments with its 
peculiar hues. Thus, whilst his life, as a whole, is like the 
lives of other men, in detail, it is most pnlike ; and the 
more subdivided the actions become; that is, the more 
they enter into that class wliich have a vital influence on 
the happiness of others and his own, so much thh more are 
they distinct from those of other men. 

‘‘Those little, nameless, imrcmcmbercd acts 

Of kindness and of love,** 

as well as those deadly outrages which are indicted by a 
loo'k, r. word.— or less — the very refraining from some faint 
and most evanescent expression of countenance ; these flow 
from a profounder source than the series of our habitual 
conduct, whicli, it has been already said, derives its origin 
from without. These are the actions, and such as these, 
w'hiidi make liuman life wdiat it is, and are the fountains of 
all the good and evil with which its entire surface is so 
widely and impartially overspread ; and .,th(Jdgh they are 
callccl minute, tliey are called so in compliance with the 
blindness of those wdio cannot estimate their importance. 
It is in the duo appreciating the general effects of their 
peculiarities, and in cultivating the habit of Jfcquiring* 
decisis knowledge respecting the tendencies arising out of 
tliem in particular cases, that the most important part of 
moral science consists. Tlio deepest abyss of these vash and 
multitudinous caverns, it is necessary that we'^siiould visit 
This, is the difleronce between 'social and individual man. 
Not that this distinction is to be considered definite, or 
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characteristic of one human being as compared with another, 
it denotes rjither two classes of agency, common in a degree 
to every human being. None is exempt, indeed, from that 
species of inflmence wliich affects, as it wc/e, the surface of 
liis being, and gives the specific outliiie to his conduct. 
Almost all that is ostensible submits to that legislature 
created by the ge^ieral representation of the past feelings of 
mankind — imperfect as it is from a variety of causes, as it 
exists in the government, the religion, and domestic habits. 
Those whd^ do not nominally, yet actually, submit to the 
same power. The external features of their conduct, indeed, 
can no more escape it, than t]^ clouds can escape from the 
stream of the wind \ and his opinion, which he often hopes 
he has dispassionately secured from all contagion of pre- 
judice and vulgarity, would be found, on exarainatio*n, to be 
the inevitable excrescence of the very usages ,fr/)m y^rKich 
ho vclicmently dissents. Internally all is conducted other- 
wise; the efficiency, the essence, the vitality of actions, 
derives its colour from what is no ways contributed to from 
any external source. Like the plant, which while it derives 
the accident of its size and shape from the soil in which it 
springs, and is cankered, or distorted, or inflated, yet 
retains those qus^itics wliich essentially divide it from all 
others; so that hemlock continues to be poison, andf the 

violet does not c&se to emit its odour in whatever soil it 

• • 

may grow. 

• We lofisider*(Dur own nature too superflcially. We lodk 
on all that in ourselves with wliich* we can discover a''4*esera- 
blance in others; and consider those resemblances as the 
materials of moral knowledge. It is in the difierencei^ that 
il actually Consists. 
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THE AGE OF PERICLES: 

WITH CRITICAL NOTICES OP THE SCULPTl/RE IN THE 
* * FLORENCE GALLERY. 

The period which intervened between tli^. birth of Pericles 
and the death of Aristotle, is undoubtedly, whether con- 
sidered in itself, or with reference to the ejects which it 
produced upon the subsequent destinies of civilized man, 
the most memorable in the history of the world. What 
was the combination of mofal and political circumstances 
which produced so unparalleled a progress during that 
period in literature and the arts ; — why that progress, so 
rajpid and so sustained, so soon received k chock, and 
b«ia\]Qe retrograde, — are problems left to the wonder and 
conjecture of posterity. The wrecks and fragments of 
those subtle and profound minds, like the ruins of a fine 
statue, obscurely suggest to us the grandeur and perfection 
of the whole. Their very language, — a typo of the under- 
s Landing, of which it was the creation and the imago, — in 
variety, in simplicity, in flexibility, and in copiousness, 
excels every other language of the wcsjprn. world. Their 
scufptures are such as, in our perception, assume to bo the 
models of ideal truth and beauty^ and to which, no artist of 
modem times can produce forms in^any decree comparable. 
Ihcir paintings, according to Pausanias, weije^full or 
delic&cy and harmony ; and' some were powerfully pathetic, 
so as to awaken, like tender music or tragic poetry, the 
most*overwh(dming emotions. Wo are accustomed tp con- 
sider the painters of the sixteenth century as those wko 
have ^ brought^ this art to the highest perfection, probably 
because none of the ancient pictures have been preserved. 
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All tho inventive arts maintain, as it were, a sympathetic 
connexion between each dther, being no more than various 
expressions of one internal power, modified by diiTercnt 
circumstances, ^either of an individual, or ^ society. 

The paintings of that period would« probably bear the 
same relation as is confessedly borne by the sculptures to 
all successive ones. Of their music we know little ; but 
the effects which it is said to have produced, whether they 
be attributed ^to the skill of the composer, or the sensibility 
of his audfence, were far more powerful than any which wo 
exjperience from the music of our times ; and if, indeed, the 
melody of their compositions ^ere more tender, and delicate, 
and inspiring, than the melodies of some modern Europc.'an 
nations, their progress in this art must have been some- 
thing wonderful, and wholly beyond conception. Their 
poetry seems to maintain a high, though not .^0. dispropor- 
tionate a rank, in comparisoa Perhaps Shakespeare, from 
the variety and comprehension of his genius, is to be .con- 
sidered as the greatest individual mind, of which we have 
specimens remaining ; — perhaps Dante created imaginations 
of greater' loveliness and beauty than any that are to be 
found in the ancient literature of Greece ;-^perhaps nothing 
has been discovered in the fragments of tho Greek lyric 
poets equivalent to the sublime and chivalrous sensibility of 
Petrarch: — ^but,'as a poet, Ilomer must be acknowledged 
to excel Shakespeare in the truth and harmony, the 
»sustaiAe^ graVideur, and satisfying completeness of his 
images, their exact fitness to the illustration, and 'od that 
which they belong. Nor could Dante, deficient in conduct, 
plan, nature, variety, and temperance, have been brought 
into compdrison, but for the fortunate isles, laden with 
golden fruit, which alone oould tempt any oilc to embark in 
the misty ocean of his dark and extravagant fiction. 
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ON THE NIOBE. 

Of all the remains to us of Greek anticiuity, this figure is 
perliaps the most consummate personificatiou of loveliness, 
with regjird to its --ountonanco, as that of the Venus of the 
Tribune is with regard to its entire form of woman. It is 
colossal ; the size adds to its value ; because it allows to the 
spectator the choice of a greater number of points of view, 
and affords him a more analytical one, in wl^ich to catch a 
greater number of the infinite modes of expressioVi, of which 
any form approacliing ideal beauty is necessarily composed. 
It is the figure of a mother i^a the act of sheltering, from 
some divine and inevitable peril, the last, we may imagine, 
of Iier surviving children. 

Tlic little creature, terrified, as we may conceive, at tlm 
strange destruction of all its kindred, has fled to its mother, 
and is hiding its head in the folds of her robe, and casting 
baolc one arm, as in a passionate appeal for defence, where 
it never before could have been sought in vain. She is 
clothed in a thin tunic of delicate woof ; and her hair is 
fastened on her head into a knot, probably by that mother 
whose care will never fasten it again. Niobe is enveloped 
in profuse drapery, a portion of which t^e left hand lias 
gathered up, and is in the act of extending it over the child 
in the instinct of shielding her from what reason knows to 
be inevitable. The right (as the restorer has properly 
imagined,) is drawing up her daughter to her : ^nd with-* 
that jnatinctive gesture, aiid by its gentle pressure, is 
encouraging the child to believe that it can give security. 
The countenance of Kiobe is the consummation of feminine 
majesty and loveliness, beyond which the* imagination 
scarcely doubts that it can conceive anything. 

That' masterpiece of the poetic harmony of marble 
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expresses other feelings. There is embodied a sense of 
the inevitable and rapid destiny which is consummating 
around^ her, as if it were already over. It seems as if 
despair and beauty had combined, and pr^ftduced nothing 
but the sublimity of grief. As the mot/ons of the form 
expressed the instinctive sense of the possibility of protect- 
ing the child, and the accustomed and affectionate assurance 
that she would find an asylum within her arms, so reason 
and imagination speak in the countenance the certainty 
that no mort^il defence is of avail. There is no terror in 
the (jouatenance, only grief — deep, remediless grief. There 
is no anger : — of what avail is ^idignation against what is 
known to be omnipotent ? There is no sclfisli shrinking 
from personal pain — there is no panic at supernatural 
agency — there is no adverting to herself as herself : the 
calamity is mightier than to leave scope for such, erootioais*;* 

Everything is swallowed up in sorrow : she is all tears : 
lier countenance, in assured expectation of the arraw 
piercing its last victim in her embrace, is tix(ul on lier 
omnipotent enemy. The pathetic beauty of the expression 
of her tender, and inexhaustible, and unquencliablo despair, 
is beyond the effect of sculpture. As soon as the arrow 
shall pierce her'^asf tie upon earth, the fable that she was 
tuftied into stone, or dissolved into a fountain of tears, will 
be but a feeble emblem of the sadness of hopelessness, in 
which the few and evil years of her remaining life, we feel, 
must flow •away. 

It is difficult to speak of the beauty' of the countevAence, 
or to make intelligible in words, from what such astonishing 
loveliness results. 

The head, rd^ting somewhat backward upon t^ic full and 
flowing contour of the neck, 4s as in the act of" watching an 
event momently to arrive. The hair is delicately divided 
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on the forehead, and a gentle beauty gleams from the 
broad and clear forehead, over which its strings are drawn. 
The face is of an oval fulness, and the features conceived 
with the darings of a sense of power. In this re&pect it 
resembles the cai;:eless majesty which Mature stamps upon 
the rare masterpieces of her creation, harmonizing them as 
it were from the harmony of the spirit within. Yet all this 
not only consists with, but is the cause of the subtlest deli- 
cacy of clear and tender beauty — ^the expression at once of 
innocence and sublimity of soul — of purity anil strength — 
of all that which touches the most removed and divine of 
the chords that make music^ln our thoughts — of that which 
shakes with astonishment even the most superficial. 

t THE MINERVA. ir 

heafl is of the highest beauty. It has a close helmet, 
from which the hair, delicately parted on the forehead, half 
escapes. The attitude gives entire effect to the perfect 
form of the neck, and to that full and beautiful moulding 
of the^ lower part of the face and mouth, which is in living 
beings the seat of the expression of a simplicity and integ- 
rity of nature.' Her face, upraised to heaven, is animated 
with a profound, sweet, and impassioned melancholy, with 
an earnest, and fervid, and disinterested pleading agahist 
some vast and inevitable wrong. It is the joy and poetry 
of sorrow making grief beautiful, and giving it that name- 
less feeling which, from the imperfection of language, we 
call'pain, but which^is not** all pain, though a feeling which 
makes not only its possessor, but the spectator of it, prefer 
it tb'what is called pleasure, in which all is not pleasure. 
It is difficult to think that this head, though of the highest 
ideal beauty, is the head of MiKerva, although the attributes 
and attitude of the lower part of the statue certainly suggest 
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that idea. The Greeks rarely, in their representations of 
the characters of their ghds, — unless we call ' the poetic 
enthusiasm of Apollo a mortal passion, — expressed the 
distu]4)ance of human feeling; and here;is deep and im- 
passioned grief animating a divine countenance. It is, 
indeed, divine. Wisdom (which Minerva may be supposed 
to emblem,) is^'^pleading earnestly with Power, — and 
invested with the expression of that grief, because it must 
ever plead so vainly. The drapery of the statue, the gentle 
beauty of the feet, and the grace of the attitude, are what 
maj be seen in many other statues belonging to that 
astonishing era which produce! it : such a countenance is 
seen in few. 

This statue happens to be placed on a pedestal, the 
subject of iVhose reliefs is in a spirit wholly the 'Reverse. 
It was probably an altar to Bacchus — possil^ ;a funf^ral 
urn. Under the festoons of fruits and flowers that grace 
the pedestal, the corners of which are ornamented with the 
skulls of goats, are sculptured some figures of Mmnads 
under the inspiration of the god. Nothing can be con- 
ceived inoib wild and terrible than their gestures, touching, 
as they do, the verge of distortion, into which their fine 
limbs and lovely forms are thrown. There is nothing, how- 
ever, that exceeds the possibility of nature, thougjh it 
borders on its utmost line. 

The tremendous spifit of superstition, aided by drunken- 
’mess, producing something beyond insanity, seems to ha'vo 
caught them in its whirlwinds, and to bear them osicr the 
earth, as the rapid volutions of a tempest have the ever- 
changing trunk of a waterspout, or as the torrenc of a 
mountain rirer whirls the autumnal leaves resistlessly 
along in its full eddies. The hair, loose and'^fioating,. seems 
caught in the tempest of theijr own tumultuous motion; 
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their heads are thrown back, leaning with a strange 
delirium upon their necks, and looking up to heaven, 
whilst they totter and stumble even in the energy of their 
tempestuous dai^pe. ^ 

One represents ^gave with the head of t^entheus in one 
hand, and in the other a great knife ; a second has a spear 
with its pine cone, which was the Thj^rsus; and another 
dances with mad voluptuousness; the fourth is beating a 
kind of tambourine. 

This was indeed a monstrous superstiuioi', even in 
Greece, vflierc it was alone capable of combining ideal 
beauty and poetical and absii7act enthusiasm with the \Vild 
errors from which it sprung. In Rome it had a more 
familiar, wicked, and dry appearance ; it was not suited to 
the severe and exact apprehensions of the Romans, and 
th^lr strict morals were violated by it, and sustained a 
deep injury, '"little analogous to its effects upon the Greeks, 
who turned all things— superstition, prejudice, murder, 
ma(iness — to beauty. 

ON THE VENUS CALLED ANADYOMINE. 

«- 

She has just issued from the bath, and yqt is animated 
with the enjoyment of it. c 

She seems all soft and mild enjoyment, and the curved 
lines of her fine limbs flow into'^ each other with a never- 
ending sinuosity of sweetness. Her fate exptvjsses a 
breathless, yet passive and -innocent voluptuousness, free 
from affectation. Her lips, without the sublimity of lofty 
and impetuous passion, the grandeur of enthusiastic imagina- 
tion of the (Apollo of the Capitol, or the union of both, 
like the Apollo Belvidere, have ^he tenderness of arch, yet 
pur^e and affectionate desire, and the mode in which the 
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ends of the mouth are drawn in, yeti lifted or half-opened, 
with the smile that for over circles round them, and the 
tremulous curve into which they are wrought by inex- 
tinguMiablo desire, and the tonguo lying against the lower 
lip, as in the* listlessness of passive joy, express love, 
still love. 

Her eyes seem ^eavy and swimming with pleasure, and 
her small £orehe3.d fades on both sides into that sweet 
swelling and thin declension of the bone over the eye, in 
the mode Aihidli expresses simple and tender feelings. 

The neck is full, and panting as with the *aspiration 
of delight, and flows with gentle curves into her perfect 
form. 

Her form is indeed perfect. She is half-sitting and half- 
rising from V shell, and the fulness of her limbs, a^\d their 
complete rouudness and perfection, do not diminish -^tho 
vital energy with which they seem to be aniVoated.' ^he 
position of the arms, which are lovely beyond imagination, 
is natural, unaflected, and easy. This, perhaps, is the tihest 
personification of Venus, the deity of superficial desire, in 
all antiquv; statuary. Her pointed and pcar-liko person, 
ever virgin, aTid hef attitude modesty itself 

II 

> A BAS-RELIBP. ^ 

Probably the ndes of a Sarcophagus. 

.The ladv is lynig on a couch, supported by a young wom?.n, 
and looking extremely exhausted ; her dishevelled hair is 
floating about her shoulder, and she is half-covered with 
drapery that falls on the couch. t 

** Her tunic, is exactly like a chemise, only the sleeves are 
longer, coming half way down the upper pwt of the arm. 
All old wrinkled woman, with « cloak over her head, and 
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an enormously sagacious look, has a most profeasional 
appearance, and is taking hold of her arm gently with one 
hand, and with the other is supporting it. 1 think she is 
feeling her pulse^ At the side of the couch sits a -^oman 
as in grief, holding her head in her hands. At the bottom 
of the bed is another matron tearing her hair, and in the 
act of screaming out moat violently, which she seems, how- 
ever, by the rest of her gestures, to do with the utmost 
deliberation, as having come to the resolution, that it was a 
correct thing to do so. Behind her is a gossip cf the most 
ludicrous hglincss, crying, 1 suppose, or praying, for her 
arms are crossed upon her- neck. There is also a ffith 
sotting up a wail. To the left of the couch a nurse is 
sitting 01 ) the ground dandling the child in her arms, and 
wholly ^occupied in so doing. The infant Cs swaddled. 
BeJ.ind her is a female who appears to be in the act 
of rushing in with dishevelled hair and violent gesture, and 
in one hand brandishing a whip or a thunder-bolt. This is 
probably some emblematic person, the messenger of death, 
or a fury, whose personification would be a key to the 
whole. What they are all wailing at, 1 know ndv ; whether 
the lady is dying, or the father has directed the child to bo 
exposed : but if the mother be not dead, such a tumult 
would kill a woman in the straw in these ,days. 

The other compartment, in the second sebno of the drama, 

' tells the story of the presentation' of the child to its father. 
Aa old man has it in his arms, and with professional and 
mysKnious oificiousne'^s is holding it out to the father. The 
father, a middle-aged and very respectable-looking man, 
perhaps not long married, is looking with the admiration 
of a bachelor on his first chUd, and perhaps thinking, that 
he was once &uch a strange little creature himself. His 
hands are clasped, and he is gathering up between his arms 
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the folds of his cloak, an emblem of his gathering up all hia 
faculties to understand the tale the gossip is bringing. 

An old man is standing beside him, probably his father, 
with %ome curjosity, and much tendern/ss in his looks. 
Around aro collected a host of his relations, of whom the 
youngest, a handsome girl, seems the least concerned. It is 
altogether an adjjpirable piece, quite in the spirit of the 
comedies of Terence.^ 

MICHAEL Angelo’s bacchus. 

Thjs countenance of this figure is a most revolting mistake 
of the spirit and meaning of l^acchus. It looks drunken, 
brutal, narrow-minded, and has an expression of 
dissoluteness the most revolting. The lower part*, of the 
figure is stifl^ and the manner in which the shoulders*«are 
united to the breast, and the neck to the head^ abundantly 
inhannonious. It is altogether without unity, as was the 
idea of the deity of Bacchus in the conception of a Catholic. 
On the other hand, considered only as a piece of 
workmanship, it has many merits. The arms arc executed 
in a style of the raqpt perfect and manly beauty. The body 
is conceived with great energy, and the manner in which 
the lines mingte into each other, of the highest boldnesS and 
tiftith. It wants pnity as a work of art — as a representation 
of Bacchus it wants everything. 

A JUl^O. 

A STATUE of great merit. The countenance expresses a 

stern and unquestioned severity of dominion, with a certain 

sadnesa Thc^ lips aro beautiful — susceptible of expressing 

scorn^but not without swqotness. With finS lips a person 

• 

* This bas-relief is not antique. It-is of the Cinqnecento. 

91’ 
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is never wholly bad, and they never belong to the expression 
of emotions wholly selfish — ^lips*being the seat of imagina- 
tion. The drapery is finely conceived, and the manner in 
which the act of^jbhrowing back one leg is expressed, in the 
diverging folds oft. the drapery of the left breast fading in 
bold yet graduated lines into a skirt, as it descends from 
the left shoulder, is admirably imagined. ^ 

AN APOLLO, 

with serpents twining round a wreath of laurel on which 
the quiver is suspended. It probably was, when complete, 
magnificently beautiful. The restorer of the head and 
arms, following the indication of the muscles of the right 
side, h^iS lifted the arm, as in triumph, at the success of an 
anjt/W, imagining to imitate the Lycian Apollo in that, so 
finely described by Apollonius Bhodius, when the dazzling 
radiance of his beautiful limbs shone over the dark Euxine. 
The action, energy, and godlike animation of these limbs 
speak a spirit which seems as if it could not be consumed. 


ON THE REVIVAL OF LITEBfATURE. 

• 

In the fifteenth century of the, Christian era, a new and 
extraordinary event roused Europe from her lethargic 
state, and paved the way to her present greatress. Thb 
writings of Dante in the thirteenth, and of Petrarch in the 
fourteenth, were the bright luminaries which had afforded 
glimmerings of literary knowledge to the almost benighted 
traveller toilipg up the hill of Fame. But on the tajclng of 
Constantinople, a new and stidden light appeared : the 
dark clouds of ignorance rolled into distance, and Europe 
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was inundated by learned monks, .and still more by the 
quantity of learned manu£:ripts which they brought with 
them from the scene of devastation. The Turks settled 
them^lves in (Constantinople, where theVadopted nothing 
but the vicious habits of the Greeks : t^y neglected even 
the small remains^ of its ancient learning, w'hich, filtered 
and degenerated ^ it was by the absurd mixture of Fagan 
and Christian philosophy, proved, on its retirement to 
Europe, the SQp,rk which spread gradually and successfully 
the light of*knowledge over the world. 

Italy, France, and England — for Germany still remained 
many centuries less civilised tAin the surrounding countries 
— swarmed with monks and cloisters. Superstition, of 
whatever kind, whether earthly or divine, has hitherto been 
the weight wtiich clogged man to earth, and prevented his 
genius from soaring aloft amid its native skiesi^ The enter- 
prises, and the effects of the human mind, are something 
more than stupendous : the works of nature are niatcnal 
and tangible : we have a half insight into their kind, and 
in many instances we predict their effects with certainty. 
But mind seems govern the world without visible or 
substantial means. Its birth is unknown * its action and 
influence unp^ce^ved ; and its being seems eternal. • To 
tlfb mind both humane and philosophical, there cannot e^ist 
a greater subject of grief jihan the reflection of how much 
superstition has retarded the progress of intellect, and 
Consequently the happiness of man.^ 

The monks in their cloisters were eflgaged in trifliftg'^nd 
ridiculous disputes : they contented themselves with 
t^ching the dogmas of their religion, and rushed impa- 
tiently«forth t!b the colleges and halls, where j^hey disputed 
with an acrimony and nneanness little befitting -the 
resemblance of their pretended holinesa But the situation 
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of a monk is a situation the most unnatural that bigotry, 
proud in the invention of cruelty, could conceive ; and 
their vices may be pardoned as resulting from the wills and 
devices of a few*jjroud and selfish bishops, who enslaved the 
world that they might live at case. 

The disputes of the schools were mOiStly scholastical j it 
“was the discussion of words, and had no relation to 
morality. Morality, — the great means and end of man, — 
was contained, as they affirmed, in the ertent of a few 
liundred pages of a certain book, which otherS have since 
contended were but scraps of martyrs* last dying words, 
collected together and imjfosed on the world. In the 
refinements of the scholastic philosophy, the world seemed 
in danger of losing the little real wisdom that still remained 
as J[.er portion ; and the only valuable part of their disputes 
was &uch*as tended to develop the system of the Peripatetic 
Philosophers. Plato, the wisest, the profoundest, and 
hilpicurus, the most humane and gentle among the ancients, 
were entirely neglected by them. Plato interfered with 
their peculiar mode of thinking concerning heavenly matters ; 
and Epicurus, maintaining the rights of man to pleasure 
and happiness, would have afforded a seducing contrast to 
thou* dark and miserable code of morala* It has been 
asserted, that these holy men solaced thejr lighter momehts 
in a contraband worsliip of Epieprus and profaned the 
pliilosophy which maintained the rights o^f all by^a selfish 
indulgence of the righti| of ^a few. Thus it is : the laws <Jf 
nature are invariable) and man sets them aside that he may 
have^ the pleasure of travelling through a labyrinth in 
search of them again. ^ ^ 

Pleasure, 111 an open and innocent garb, bj^ some strange 
pnocess of reasoning, is called ^ice ; yet man (so closely is 
he linked to the chains of necessity — so irresistibly is he 
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impelled to fulfil the end of hia being,) must seek her 
at whatever price : he becomes a hypocrite, and braves 
damnation with all its pains. 

Grecian literature, —the finest the wo^ has ever pro- 
duced, — ^was at length restored : its fo|^ and mode we 
obtained from the manuscripts which the ravages of time, 
of the Goths, and* of the still more savage Turks, had 
spared. The burning of the library at Alexandria was an 
evil of importance. This library is said to have contained 
volumes of 4he choicest Greek authors. 


REVIEW OF HOGG’S MEMOIRS • OF 
PRINCE ALEXY HAIMATOFF^ 

IJifemoira of Prince Alexy ITaimatoff. Translated from the original 
Latin MSS. under the immediate inspection of the Prince, diy 
JoHir Browst, Esq. Fp. 236. 12mo. Hookham, 1814.] 

Is the suflvage of mankind the legitimate criterion of 
intellectual energy Are complaints of the aspirants to 
literary fame be considered as the honourable disappoint- 
ment of neglectefi genius, or the sickly impatienco of a 
dreamer miserably self deceived ? the most illustrious 
ornaments of the annals* of the human race, have been 
Eitigmatked by tlie contempt and abhorrence of entire coui- 
munities ^f man; but this ii^usMcc^ arose out o^.^mo 
temporary superstition, some partial interest, some national 
doctrine : a glorious redemption awaited their remembnance. 
There is indeed, nothing so remarkable in the, contempt of 
the ignbrant for the enlightened : the vulgar ^ide of ^olly, 
delights to triumph upon mind. This is an intelligiUo 
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process : the infancy [infamy 1] or ingloriousness that can be 
thus explained, detracts nothing'from the beauty of virtue 
or the sublimity of genius. But what does utter obscurity 
express 1 if the U]ablic do not advert even Jb censute to a 
performance, hasi^ that performance already received its 
condemnation 1 

The result of this controversy is ^^mportant to the 
ingenuous critic, llis labours are indeed, miserably worth- 
less, if their objects may invariably be attained before their 
application. He should know the limits of his prerogative. 
He should not be ignorant, whether it is his duty to 
promulgate the decisions of others, or to cultivate his faste 
and judgment that he may be enabled to render a reason 
for his wn. 

Oircftmstances the least connected wittf intellectual 
nafiire h%v^ontributed, for a certain period, to retain in 
obscurity, the most memorable specimens of human genius. 
Tl^e author re[f]rains perhaps from introducing his pro- 
duction to the world with all the pomp of empirical 
bibliopolism. A sudden tide in the affairs of men may 
make the neglect or contradiction of some Insignificant 
doctrine, a badge of obscurity and discredit ; those even 
who, are exempt from the action of these absurd predilec- 
tions, are necessarily in an indirect manner affected 4>y 
their influence. It is perhaps the product of an imagination 
daring and undisciplined : the majority of readers ignorant 
and disdaining toleration refuse to pardSn a jjdglect of 
common rules; their banfins of criticism are carelessly 
infringed, it is less religious than a charity sermon, loss 
methodical and cold than a French tragedy, where all the 
unities are preserved ; no excellencies, where prudish cant 
and cdull regularity are absen1« can preserve it from the 
edntempt and abhorrence of the multitude. It is evidently 
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not difficult to imagine an instance in which the most 
elevated genius shall recompensed with neglect. 
Mediocrity alone seems unvaryingly to escape rebuke and 
obloqay, it accom[m]odates its attempt^ to the spirit of 
the age, whiefi has produced it, and a^pts with mimic 
effrontery the cant of the day and hour for which alone it 
lives. ^ 

We think tha^ ** the Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haima- 
toff” deserves^ be regarded as an example of the fact, by 
the frequency of which criticism is vindicated from the 
imputation of futility and impertinence. We do not 
heffitate to consider this ficticni, as the product of a bold 
and original mind. We hardly remember even [ever ?] to 
have seen surpassed the subtle delicacy of imagination, by 
which the manifest distinctions of character, and fbrm are 
seized and pictured in colours, that almost ,mi^e nature 
more beautiful than herseli The vulgar observe no resem- 
blances or discrepancies, but such as are gross and glarjng. 
The science of mind to which history, poetry, biography 
serve as the materials, consists in the discernment of shades 
and distindlions where the unenlightened discover nothing 
but a shapeless and*unmcaning mass. Ther faculty for this 
discernment distinguishes genius from dulness. Theija are 
{Wissages in the production before us, which afford instances 
of just and rapid intuition belonging only to intelligences 
that possess this faculty ih no ordinary degree. As a com-* 
ipositioh ^he b(X)k is far from faultless. Its abruptness and 
angularities do not appear t(f haVe q:eceived the /sSiglitest 
polish or correction. The author has written with fervour 
but has disdained to revise at leisure. These errors dire the 
Errors of youth and genius and the fervid impatience of 
sensibilities impetuously djsburthening their fulness^ The 
author is proudly negligent of connecting the incidents of 
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his tale. It appears more like the recorded day dream of a 
poet, not unvisited by the sublin^^st and most lovely visions, 
than the tissue of a romance skilfully interwoven for the 
purpose of mainlining the interest of the leader, au^ con- 
ducting his symp^hics by dramatic gradations to the denoue- 
ment. It is, what it professes to be, a memoir, not a novel. 
Yet its claims to the former appellation are established, 
only by the impatience and inexperience of the author, 
who, possessing in an eminent degree, the h^her qualifica- 
tions of a novelist, we had almost said a poet, hdS neglected 
the number by which tliat success would probably have 
been secured, which, in thit instance, merit[s] of a 'far 
nobler stamp, have unfortunately failed to acquire. Prince 
Alexy is .by no means an unnatural, although no common 
character. We think we can discern his cdhnterpart in 
Alfrori’s* ile^neation of himself. The same propensities, the 
same ardent devotion to his purposes, the same chivalric 
an(| unproductive attachment to unbounded liberty, charac- 
terizes both. We are inclined to doubt whether the author 
has not attributed to his hero, the doctrines of universal 
philanthropy in a spirit of profound and almost unsearch- 
able iroliy: at •least he appears biassed by no peculiar 
principles, and it wore perhaps an insolublp inquiry whether 
any, and if any, what moral truth he designed to illustrate 
by ’his tale. Bruhle, the tutor of Alexy, is a character 
’delineated with consummate skill; •the power of intelli- 
gence and virtue over external deficiencies is^, iorcibly* 
exenapUlied. The calsnnbss,* patience and magnanimity of 
this singular man, are truly rare and admirable: his dis- 
interestedness, his equanimity, his irresistible gentleness 
form a finished and delightful portrait. Bat we cannok 
regard, his cAnmendation to his pupil to indulge in 
* AlJUn's in the original. 
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promisquous concubinage without horror and detestation. 
The author appears to deeil! the loveless intercourse of. brutal 
appetite, a venial offence against delicacy and virtue 1 he 
asserts that a tra^sient connection with s^ultivatod female 
may contribute to form the heart whout essentially 
vitiating the sensibilities. It is our duty to protest 
against so pemicmus and disgusting an opinion. No man 
can rise pure from the poisonous embraces of a prostitute, 
or sinless fro^ the desolated hopes of a confiding heart. 
Whatever •may be the claims of chastity, whatever the 
advantages of simple and pure affections, these ties, these 
beiiefita are of equal obligatifin to either sex.^ Domestic 
relations depend for their integrity upon a complete reci- 
procity of duties. But the author himself has in the 
adventure of the sultana, Debesh Sheptuti afforded a moat 
impressive and tremendous allegory of the cold-blooded and 
malignant selfishness of sensuality. 

We are incapacitated by the unconnected and vague 
narrative from forming an analysis of the incidents, they 
would consist indeed, simply of a catalogue of events, and 
which, diverted of the atSrial tinge of genius might appear 
trivial and common. We shall content ourselves, there- 
fore with selecting some passages calculated to exemplify 
the peculiar powers of the author. The following descrip- 
tion of the simple and interesting Rosalie is in the highest 
style of delineation ; ** ifer hair was unusually black, i^ie 
truly hSd^raveif locks, the same glossiness, the same varying 
shade, the same mixture of puf*ple*and sable for wMcIr the 
plumage of the raven is remarkable, were found in the long 
elastic tresses depending from her head and coverin^g her 
shoulders. Her complexion was dark and clear; the 
colours which composed the brown that dyed her smooth 
* in the original. 
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skin, were so well mixed, that not one blot, not one varied 
tinge injured its brightness, an<Pwhen the blush of anima- 
tion or of modesty flushed her cheek, the tint was so rare, 
that could a punter have dipped his peiysil in it) that 
single shade woAd have rendered him immortal. The 
bone above her eye was sharp, and beautifully curved ; 
much as I have admired the wonderful properties of curves, 
I am convinced that their most stupendous properties 
collected, would fall far short of that magic ^ne. The eye 
brow was pencilled with extreme nicety ; in tUb centre it 
consisted of the deepest shade of black, at the edges it was 
hardly perceptible, and no ^man could have been hardy 
enough to have attempted to define the precise spot at 
which it* ceased : in short the velvet drapery of the eye- 
brow i^as only to bo rivalled by the purpl#of the long 
bla^^ eyalt^es that terminated the ample curtain. 
Eosalio’s eyes were large and full; they appeared at a 
distance uniformly dark, but upon close inspection the 
innumerable strokes of various hues of infinite fineness and 
endless variety drawn in concentric circles behind the 
pellucid chrystal, filled the mind with wonder dbd admira- 
tion, and could biily bo the work of infinite power directed 
by infinite wisdom.” ^ • 

Aloxy’s union with Aiir-Ahcbeh the Circassian slave 4s 
^ marked by circumstances of deep pathos, *and the sweetest 
tepderness of sentiment. The fies&iption of his misery 
and madness at her death, deserves to ]fc retupirked aif 
afibrdillg evidence o^ an iihagination vast, profound and 

full of energy. 

• 

Alexy, who gained the friendship, perhaps the lo^c of the uatiiia 
Rosalie: the Lindsomo Haimatoff, the philosophic Plaiinateif, the 
hau^t^ Haimatoif, Haimatoff the gdy, the witty, the accomplished, 
the hold hunter, the friend of liberty, the chivalric lover of all that is 
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feminine, the hero, the enthusiast ; see him now, that is he, mark 
him I he appears in the shades evening, he stalk[B] as a spectre, he 
has just risen^from the damps of the charael house ; see, the dews 
still hang on his forehead. Ho will vanish at cock-crowing, he never 
heard (he song ofrthe lark, nor the busy hum o^en ; the sun’s rays 
never warmed him, the pale moonbeam alonejrehews his unearthly 
figure, which is fanned by the wing of the owl, which scarce obstructs 
the slow fiight of th/ droning beetle,* or of the drowsy bat. Maik 
him 1 he stops, his ^ean arms are crossed on his bosom ; he is bowed 
to the earth, his sunken eye gazes from its deep cavity on vacuity, as 
the toad skulkiijg in the corner of a sepulchre, peeps with malignity 
through thffi circum[am]bient gloom. His cheek is hollow ; the 
glowing tints of his complexion, which once resembled the autumnal 
sunbeam on the autumnal beech, a^e gone, the cadaverous yellow, the 
livid hue have usurped their place, the sable honours of his head have 
perished, they once waved in the wind like the jetty pinions of the 
raven, the skull is only covered by the shrivelled skin, which the rook 
views wistfully^ and calls to her young ones. His gaunt bones ,8tart 
from his wrinkled garments, his voice is deep, hollowj^ se^ulchralt;] it 
is the voice which wakes the dead, he has long held conVerse \/ith the 
departed. He attempts to walk he knows not whither, his legs totter 
under him, he falls, the boys hoot him, the dogs bark at hinr, he 
hears them not, he sees them not. — Rest there, Alexy, it beseonieth 
thee, thy bed is the grave, thy bride is the worm, yet once thou 
stoodest eredt, thy cheek was flashed with joyful ardour, thy eye 
blazing told what thy head conceived, what thy heart felt, thy limbs 
were vigour and activity, thy bosom expanded with pride, ambition, 
and desire, every nerve thrilled to feel, every muscle swelllsd to 
efecute. ^ ^ 

** HairoatofT, the (light has tainted thee, thou ample roomy web of 
life, whereon were traced the )|;audy characters, the gay embroidery of * 
^leasurC^ how ha&athe moth battened on thee ; HaimatolT, how has the 
devouring^ame scorched the plain^^oncQ yellow with the harvest ! the 
simoon, the parching breath of the desert, has swept over the lau^iing 
plains, the carpet of verdure rolled away at its approach, and has bared 
amid desolation. Thou stricken deer, thy leather coat, thy dappled 
Hide hangs loose upon thee, it was a deadly arrow, ho^ has it wasted 
theeb tliou scathed oak, how haa the red lightning'* drank t^ sap: 

* deaUe in the original 
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Haimatoif, IlaimatoiT, eat thy soal with yezation. Let the 
immeaaureable ocean roll between the^and pride : yon must not dwell 
togotbcfr,” P. 129, 

The episode ofAViola is affecting, natural,, and bealttiful. 
We do not ever\omember to have seen the unforgiving 
fastidiousness of family honor more ^wfully illustrated. 
After the death of her lover, Viola still qjcpects that he will 
esteem, still cherishes the delusion that he is not lost to her 
for ever. 

She used frequently to go to the window to look for him, or walk 
in the Park to meet him, but without the least impatience, ak his 
delay. She learnt a new tune, or a new song to amuse him, she stood 
behind the door to startle him as he entered, or disguised herself to 
surprise him.” 

% • 

The character of Mary, deserves, we think, to be considered 
as thb oiSy^mplete failure in the book. Every other 
female whom tho author has attempted to describe is 
des'ignated by an individuality peculiarly marked and trua 
They constitute finished portraits of whatever is eminently 
simple, graceful, gently or disgustingly atrocious and vile. 
Mary alone is j)he miserable parasite «f fashion, the tame 
slave of drivelling and drunken folly, the, cold hearted 
coquStte^ the lying and meretricious prtide. The meaps 
employed to gain this worthless prize corresponds exactly 
• with its worthlessness. Sir Eulhe * Hildebrand is a 
strenuous tory, Alexy, on his arrival in England ptofesseg 
himseli^ inclined to tlys principles of the whigpar^, finding 
that the Baronet had sworn that his daughter should never 
marry a whig, he sacrifices his principles and with 
inconceiveable effrontry thus palliates his,apostacy and 
falsehood. • * 


* Ridke in the origineL 
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"The prejudices of the Baronet, were strong in proportion as they 
were Irrational. I resolved ralSier to humour than to thwar^ them. 

I contrived to^e invited to dine in company with him ; I always 
proposj^ the health of the minister, 1 introduced politics and defended 
the tory party in Ibng speeches, I attended clubs^d public dinners of 
that interest. 1 do not know whether this conddet was justifiable ; it 
may certainly be exen^d when the circumstances of my case are duly 
considered. I would ^ar myself in pieces if I suspected that I could 
be guilty of the slightest falsehood or prevarication ; (see Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters for the courtier-like ^stinction between simulation 
and dissimulation?) but there was nothing of that sort here. I was of 
no party, consequently, I could not be accused of deserting anyone. 

I did not defend the injustice of any body of men, I did not detract 
fronf the merits of any virtuom,*^ character. I praised what was 
laudable in the tory party, and blamed what was reprehensible in the 
whigs : I was silent with regard to whatever was culpable in the 
former or praiseworthy in the latter. The stratagem was* jpnocent, 
which injured no one, and which promoted the happiness of^two 
individuals^ especially of the most amiable woman >4)e‘>worM ever 
knew.'* 

An instance of more deplorable perversity of the human 
understanding we do not recollect ever to have witnessed. 
It almost persuades us to believe that scepticism or indiffer- 
ence concerning certain sacred truths may occasionally pro- 
duce a subtlety of sophism, by which the conscience of the 
criminal may be bribed to overlook his crime. < 

^Towards the conclusion of this strange and powe]:ful 
performance it must be confessed that aUquando bonus, 
dormitat Homerus. The adventure of the Eleutheri, 
although ^the sketch of a profounder project, is introduced 
and concluded with unintelligi1?le a\)niptness. Bruhle^^ies, 
purposely as it should seem that his pupil may renounce the 
romantic sublimity of his nature, and that his inauspicious 
union jand prostituted character, might be exothpt from the 
censure of violated friendship. Numerous indicatiiUhs of 
profound and vigorous thought are scattered over even the 
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most negligently compacted portions of the narrative. It 
is an pnweeded garden where nightshade is interwoven with 
sweet jessamine, and the most delicate spicee of the east, 
peep over struggling stalks of rank and poii^onous heaalock. 

In the deline^on of the more evanescent feelings and 
uncommon instances of strong and delicate passion wo 
conceive the author to have exhibited npw and unparalleled 
powers. He has noticed some peculiarities of female 
character, with a delicacy and truth singi^arly exquisite. 
We think that the interesting subject of sexual relations 
requires for its successful development the application of a 
mind thus organised and <ftidowed. Yet even here *how 
great the deficiencies ; this mind must be pure from the 
fashionable superstitions of gallantry, must be exempt from 
the^soifdid feelings which with blind idolatry* worship * the 
ini%^ aixd^ blaspheme the deity, reverence the type, and 
degrade the realty of which it is an emblem. 

^e do not hesitate to assert that the author of this 
volume is a man of ability. His great though indisciplin- 
able energies and fervid rapidity of conception embody f 
scenes and situations, and t passions affording iliexhaustible 
food for wonder and delight. The fiiterest is deep and 
ijrei^istible. A moral enchanter seems to harve conjured up 
the shapes of all that is beautiful and strange to suspend 

the faculties in fascination and astonishm*ent. 

•• • 

* Worships in the original, 
t Emhodies in the original. 
t An£ q^pas^ons*' in the originah 
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THE ASSASSINS. 

'A FRAGMENT OF A KOMAN^. 


CHAPTER I. 


Jerusalem^ goaded on to resistance by the incessant 
usurpations and insolence of Rome, leagued together its 
discordant factions to rebel against the common enemy and 
tyrant. Inferior to their foe in all but tlie unconquerable 
hope of liberty, they surrounded their city with • fortifica- 
tions of uncommon strength, and placed in arra;^ before 
the temple a band rendered desperate by patriotisip^^and 
religion. Even the women preferred to die, rather than 
survive the ruin of their country. When the Roman army 
approached the walls of the sacred city, its preparations, its 
discipline, and its numbers, evinced the conviction of its 
leader, that he had no common barbarians to subdue. At 

f 

the approach of the Roman army, the strangers withdrew 
from the city. , 

' Among the multitudes which from every nation of the 
East had assembled at Jerusalem, was a little congregation^ 
of Christians. They were remarkable neither for their 
'numbers., nor their importance. They contained among 
them neither philosophers nor poets'. Acknowledging’-no 
laws but those of God, they modelled their conduct towards 
their fellow-men by the conclusions of their individual 
judgment on the practical application of theso laws. And 
it was apparent from the ..simplicity and severity o& their 
manners, that this contempt for human institutions had 
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produced among them a character superior in singleness 
and sincere self-apprehension ^ to the slavery of pagan 
customs and the gross delusions of antiquatccK superstition. 
Many of their omiiions considerably resombjed those l&f the 
sect afterwards \inown by the name of Gnostics. They 
esteemed the human understanding tc^be the paramount 
rule of human conduct ; they maintainedj^hat the obscurest 
religious truth required for its complete elucidation no 
more than the strenuous application of (^e energies of 
mind. It appeared impossible to them that ffny doctrine 
could be subversive of social happiness which is not capable 
of being confuted by argum^its derived from the nature of 
existing tilings. With the devoutest submission to the law 
of Christ, they united an intrepid spirit of inquiry as to the 
correctest mode of acting in particular instandbs of conduct 
that ^ccur among men. Assuming the doctrines of the 
Messiah concerning benevolence and justice for the regula- 
tion of their actions, they could not be persuaded to 
acknowledge that there was apparent in the divine code 
any prescribed rule whereby, for its own sake, one action 
rather than another, as fulfilling the will of^thoir great 
Master, should** be preferred. 

The contempt with which the magistraipy Send priesthood 
regarded this obscure community of speculators, had 
liitherto protected them from persecution. But they had 
arrived at that precise degree of eminence and prosperity 
which is peculiarly obnoxious to the hostifity of^ fhe rich 
and jmwerful. Thh moment of their departure from 
Jerusalem was the crisis of their future destiny. Had they 
continued to seek a precarious refuge in a city of the 
Homan empip, this persecution would not hhve delayed to 
impress a new character on their opinions and their 
conduct; narrow views, and the illiberality of sectarian 
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patriotism, would not have failed speedily to obliterate 
the magnificence and boaiAy of their wild and woi\dcrful 
condition. ^ 

Attiachcd from principle to peace, desmsing and liating 
the pleasures and the customs of the dcjgcncrate mass of 
mankind, this unostentatious community of good and happy 
men iled to the sj^itudes of Lebanon. To Arabians and 
enthusiasts the solemnity and grandeur of these desolate 
recesses posscsgpd peculiar attractions. It well accordc'-d 
with the justice of their conceptions on tho relative dutit*s 
of man towards his fellow in society, that they should 
labolir in unconstrained cquaH#y to dispossess tho wolf and 
the tiger of their empire, and establish on its ruins the 
dominion of intelligence and virtue. No longer would the 
worshippers df tho God of Nature be indebted to a IfUndn^d 
hands for tho accommodation of their 8 implo^w}^its.-"^i>fo^ 
longer would tho poison of a diseased civilisation embrue 
their very nutriment with pestilence. They would ^lo 
longer owe their very existence to tlie vices, the fears, and 
the follies of mankind. Love, friendship, and philanthropy, 
would now He the charactoristic disposers of their industry. 
It is for his mistfess or his friend tha^ the labourer 
consecrates histioil ; others are mindful, but ho is forgetful, 
of Jiimself. “ God feeds the hungry ravens, and clothes the 
lilies of the fields, and yet Solomon in all his glory is not 
like to one of those.” • * 

• llonwf was 110% the shadow of her former self. Tho light 
of her grandeur and loveliness h&d passed away. The? lat«rtr 
and tho noblest of her poets and historians had foretold in 
agony her approaching slavery and degradation. I'he fiiins 
o^tho human «niiid, more awful and portentous than th<i 
desolation of the most solemn temples, throw a shwl^ of 
gloom upon her golden palaces which the brutal vulgar 
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could not see, but which the mighty felt with inward 
trepidation and despair. Thh ruins of Jerusalem lay 
defenceless and uninhabited upon the buming.sands ; none 
visited, bat in the depth of solemn awe, t^is accursed and 
solitary spot. iVadition says that there was seen to linger 
among the scorched and shattered fragments of the temple, 
one being, "whom he that saw dared n(jt to call man, wdth 
clasped hands, immoveable eyes, and a visage horribly 
serene. Not on the will of the capriciouq^^ multitude, nor 
the constant fluctuations of the many andF the weak, 
depends the change of empires and religions. These are 
the mere insensible elements from which a subtler inlelli> 
gonco moulds its enduring statuary. They that direct the 
changes of this mortal scene breathe the decrees of their 
. djoininibn from a throne of darkness and of tempest. The 
powfjr ofrnjan is great. 

After many days of wandering, the Assassins pitched 
their tents in the vallay of Bethzatanai. For ages had this 
fertile valley lain concealed from the adventurous search of 
man, among mountains of everlasting snow. The men of 
older days had inhabited this spot. Piles of monumental 
marble and ffagmonts of columns that in their integrity 
almost seemed the work of some intelligence more sportive 
and fantastic than tho gross conceptions of mortality, 'ay 
in heaps beside the lake, and were visible beneath its 
transparent waves. The flowormg brange-tree, the balsam, 
and innumerable odoriferous shrubs, grbw wjld in the 
*dV^laTed portals. '^Tfie fbuntain tanks had overflowed; 
and, amid the luxuriant vegetation of their margin, the 
yellow snake held its unmolested dwelling. Hither came 
the tiger and the bear to contend for those^ once domestic 
anif^als who had forgotten tl)p secure servitude of their 
ancestors. No sound, when the famished beast of prey 
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had retreated in despair from the avful desolation of this 
place, at whose completion *he had assisted, but the •shrill 
cry of the stOTk, and the flapping of his heavy wings from 
the cajpital of tl^ solitary column, and tln|» scream of tlio 
hungry vulture baffled of its only victim. The lore of 
ancient wisdom was^ sculptured in mystic charactc^rs on tlio 
rocks. The huma^ spirit and the human hand had been 
busy here to accomplish its profoundest miracles. It was a 
temple dedicateit to the God of knowledge and of truth. 
The palacei^of the Caliphs and the Caesars might easily 
surpass these ruins in magnitude and sumptuousness : but 
they were the design of tyranfs and the work of slaves. 
Piercing genius^and consummate prudence had planned and 
executed Bethzatanai. There was deep and inrportant 
meaning in ^ery lineament of its fantastic sculptu^Q^ 
The unintelligible legend, once so beautiful and«pll»rfe^t, so 
full of poetry and history, spoke, even in destruction, 
volumes of mysterious import, and obscure significance. • 
But in the season of its utmost prosperity and magni- 
flcence, art might not aspire to vie with nature in tho 
valley of Bethzatanai. All that was wonderful and lovely 
was collected in this deep seclusion. Tho fluctuating ele- 
ments seemed ^to ,have been rendered everlastingly per- 
m&ftient in forms of wonder and delight. The mountafhs^of 
Lebanon had been divided to their base to form this happy 
valley ; on every side tlSeir icy summits darted their white 
phinacles ^to tlm clear blue sky, imaging, in their grotesque 
outline, minarets, and ruined domes,* and columns* w^ffn* 
with time. Far below, the silver clouds rolled their bright 
volumes in many beautiful shapes, and fed the eternal 
springs ^that, [Scanning the dark chasms lik^% thousand 
radiant rainbows, leaped int9 the quiet vale, then lin^siing 
in many a dark glade among the groves of cypress aT\d of 
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palm, lost themselves in the lake. The immensity of these 
precipitous mountains, with thbir starry pyramids of snow, 
excluded the sun, which overtopped notj^^even in its 
meridian, their ^verhanging rocks. But ft more heavenly 
and serencr li^t was reflected from their icy mirrors, 
wiiicli, piercing through the many-tinned clouds, produced 
lights and colours of inexhaustible vaj^ety. The herbage 
was perpetually verdant, and clothed the darkest recesses 
of the caverns and the woods. ^ 

Nature, undisturbed, had become an enchantress in these 
solitudes : she had collected here all that was wonderful and 
divine from the armoury df her omnipotence. The* very 
winds breathed health and renovation, and the joyousnoss 
of youthful courage. Fountains of crystalline water played 
..t^p<^*I)(;{ually among the aromatic flowers, fend mingled a 
fresiinesK ^ uuth their odour. Tho pine boughs bocamo 
instruments of exquisite contrivance, among which every 
varying breeze waked music of now and more delightful 
melody. M oteoric shapes, more eflulgent than the moonlight, 
hung on the wandering clouds, and mixed in discordant 
dance around the spiral fountains. Blue va(!roars assumed 
strange lineaments under the rocks *and among the ruins, 
lingering like ghosts with slow and solemn* step. Through 
a^daVk chasm to the cast, in the long perspective of a portal 
glittering with the unnumbered riches of the subterranean 
world, shone the broad moon, *potiring in one yellow and 
unbroken stream her horizontal beams.* No^rfo the icy 
’^Tcgiotl, autumn and spriifg held an alternate reign. The 
sere leaves fell and choked the sluggish brooks ; the chilling 
fogs hung diamonds on every spray ; and in the dark cold 
evening the^howling winds made melancholy music in "the 
ti'Qts. Far above, shone tho Ij^ight throne of winter, clear, 
cold, and dazzling. Sometimes there was seen the 
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snow-flakes to fall before the sinking orb of the beamless 
sun, like a shower of fiery sulphur. The cataracts, aripested 
in their couilS@f seemed, with their transparent columns, to 
suppoi^ the dark-browed rocks. Soniotimes the icy 
whirlwind scooped the pow’dcry snow alofu, to mingle witli 
the hissing meteors, ^nd scatter spangles through the rare 
and rayless atmosphere. 

Such strange scenes of chaotic confusion and harrowing 
sublimity, surrounding and shutting in the vale, added to 
the delights^f its secure and voluptuous tranquillity. No 
spectator could have refused to believe that some spirit of 
great intelligence and power ffad hallowed these wild and 
beautiful selitudes to a deej) and solemn mystery. 

The immediate eflect of such a scene, suddenly presented 
to the contenfplation of mortal eyes, is seldom the subjg52^‘^ 
of authentic record. The coldest slave of citstpiK* c$inot 
fail to recollect some few moments in which the breath of 
spring or tlie crowding clouds of sunset, with tlio pale moon 
shining through their fleecy skirts, or the song of some 
lonely bird ^^rched on the only tree of an unfrequented 
heath, has awakenec^tho touch of nature. And they were 
Arabians who entered the valley of Bethzatanai ; men who 
idolized nature* and the God of nature ; to whom love and 
lofty thoughts, and the apprehensions of an uncori^pted 
spirit, were sustenance and life. Thus securely excluded 
from an abhorred worlcl, all thought of its judgmemt was 
cancelled Jby tiie rapidity of their fervid imaginations. 
They ceased to acknowledge, or deigned not to adv(‘rt Tb,^ 
the distinctions with which tlie majority of base and vulgar 
minds control the longings and struggles of the soul towards 
its plaee of rest. A new and sacred fire^Vas kindled 
in their hearts and sparkled ifi their eyes. Evei^^ ^ges- 
ture, every feature, the minutest action, was modellqid to 
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beneficonce and beauty by the holy inspiration that had 
descended on their searching spirits. The epidemic trans- 
port communicated itself through every htart with the 
rapidity of a blfst from heaven. They were already dis- 
embodied spirits'^ they were already the inhabitants of 
paradise. To live, to breathe, to ^ove, was itself a 
sensation of imineasurable transport, flvery new contem- 
plation of the condition of his nature brought to the happ) 
enthusiast an added measure of delight, wnd impelled to 
every organ, where mind is united with exterflal things, a 
keener and moro exquisite perception of all that they con- 
tain of lovely and divine. ¥o love, to be beloved, suddenly 
became an insatiable famine of his nature, which the wide 
circle of the universe, coijiprehending beings of such inex- 
Jba^stitle variety and stupendous magnitude^of excellence, 
appefCroc^tpa narrow and confined to satiate. 

Alas, that these visitings of the spirit of life should 
lliKtuatc and pass away 1 That the moments when the 
human mind is commensurate with all that it can conceive 
of excellent and powerful, should not endure with its exist- 
ence and survive its most momentous chan^l But the 
beauty of a vcfnal sunset^ with its overhanging curtains of 
empurpled cloud, is rapidly dissolved, to fetum at some 
unpx{)ccted period, and spread an alleviating melanclAly 
over the dark vigils of despair. ^ 

It is true the enthusiasm of overwhelming transport 
which had inspired every breast among the Ass£V?sins is flo 
■^itrore. * The necessity of daily occupation and tlie ordinari- 
ness of that human life, the burthen of which it is the 
destiny of every human being to bear, had smothered, not 
extinguished^ that divine and eternal fire.*' Not the less 
ind^^ible and permanent were^the impressions communi- 
cated to all; not the more unalterably were the features 
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of their social character modelled and determined by its 
influence. 


CHAPTER IL ^ 

Rome had fallen, ^er senate-house had become a polluted 
den of thieves an^ liars ; her solemn temples, the arena of 
theological disputants, who made Are and sword the mis- 
sionaries of thsir inconceivable beliefs. The city of tlio 
monster Odbstantine, symbolizing, in the consequences of 
its foundation, the wickedness and weakness of his succes- 
sors, feebly imaged with dedfining power the substantial 
eminence of the Roman name. Pilgrims of a new and 
mightier faith crowded to visit the lonely ruins of 
Jerusalem, add weep and pray before the sepulchrd of ^he^- 
Eternal God. The earth was filled with dijvC{>rd, ttjmult, 
and ruin. The spirit of disinterested virtue had armed 
one-half of the civilised world against the other. h'Lon- 
strous and detestable creeds poisoned and bligljted the 
domestic charities. There was no appeal to natural love, 
or ancient ^th, from pride, superstition, and revenge. 

Four centuries had passed thus, terribly diaracterised by 
the most cal&mitous revolutions. The Assassins, mean- 
while, undisturbed by the surrounding tumult, possessed 
and cultivated their fertile valley. The gradual operation^ 
of thoij^ peculiar condition had matured and perfected the 
Angularity and excellence of their character. That cause, 
which had ceased to act as an immedRite and overpibwerMl^ 
excitement, became the unperceived law of their lives, and 
spstenance of their natures. Their religious tenets ha 9 also 
undergone a change, corresponding with the, exalted condi- 
tion of their moral being, «Tbe gratitude which they ^wed 
to th^ benignant Spirit by which their limited intelligences 
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had not only been created but redeemed, was less fre- 
quently adverted to, became l&ss the topic of comment 
or contemplation \ not, therefore, did it ccascoto bo their 
presiding guardian, the guide of their iiimo^ thoughtf, the 
tribunal of appealVor the minutest particulars of their cou- 
dudfc. They learned to identify this mysterious benefactor 
with the doliglit tliat is bred among the solitary rocks, and 
has its dwelling alike in the changing colours of the clouds 
a)id the inmost recesses of the caverns. Ti:^ir future also 
no longer existed, but in the blissful traiiquiHity of the 
present. Time was measured and created by the vices and 
the miseries of men, betweenPwhom and the happy nafion 
of the Assassins, there was no analogy nor comparison. 
Already had their eternal peace commenced. The darkness 
Jl2.dj)assl‘d away from the open gates of death.*' 

l'Jmjpr;jcticp.l results produced by their faitli and condition 
upon their external conduct were singular and memorable, 
lilxcluded from the great and various community of mankind, 
these solitud<is became to them a sacred hermitage, in which 
all formed, as it were, one being, divided against itself by 
no contending will or factious passions. Ev\;ry impulse 
conspired to one* end, and tended to a single object. Each 
devoted his powers to the liappiucss of tlie <other. Their 
republilC was the scone of the perpetual contentious of 
benevolence; not the heartless and assumed kindness of 
commercial man, but the genuine Virtue that has a legible 
supeKScription in every feature of tlio countenance, and' 
cJTOy inbtioii of the frame. The perverseness and calamities 
of those who dw(;lt beyond the mountains that encircled 
their * undisturbed possessions, were unknown and 
uiiimagiiied. •Little embarrassed by the cobiplexit^es of 
civilised’ society, they knew not po conceive any happiness 
that can be satiated without participation, or that thirsts 
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not to reproduce and perpetually generate itself. The path 
of virtue and felicity was plain and unimpeded. * They 
clearly aclCfflwlcdged, in every case, that conduct to bo 
entitled to preicrence which would obviously produce the 
greatest pleasure. They could not conceive an instance in 
which it would be# their duty to hesitate, in causing, at 
whatever expense^the greatest and most unmixed delight. 

Hence arose a peculiarity which only failed to germinate 
in uncommon 4fbnd momentous consequences, because llio 
Assassins ifiid retired from the intercourse of mankind, over 
whqm other motives and principles of conduct than justice 
and benevolence prevail. It would be a dilUcult matter for 
men of such a sincere and simple faith, to estimate the final 
results of their intentions, among the corrupt and slavish 
multitude, lliey would be perplexed also in their clioiqB/i.^ 
the means, whereby their intentions might be<>fvilt»lleTl» To 
produce immediate pain or disorder for the sake of future 
benefit, is consonant, indeed, with the purest religion and 
philosophy, but never fails to excite invincible repugnanco 
in the feelings of the many. Against their predilections and 
distastes an Assassin, accidentally the inhabitant of a civil- 
ised community, would wage unremitting' hostility from 
principle. lie w'ould find himself compelled to adopt 
mbans which they would abhor, for the sake of an'blj^ioct 
which they could not conceive that he should propose to ^ 
himself^ Secure and self-enshrined in the magnificence and 
pre-oniineeice of his conceptions, spotless as the lighv; of 
heaven, lie would be the victim among men of calumny and 
persecution. Incapable of distinguisliing his motives, they 
w;ould rank him among the vilest and most atrocious 
criminals. Greats beyond all comparison wf^ii them, they 
would despise him in the ^pre^mption of their ignorgnea 
Because his spirit burned with an unquenchable passion for 
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their welfare, they would lead him, like his illustrious 
master; amidst scoffs, and mockery, and insult^ to the 
remuneration of an ignominious death. • 

Who hesitates ^lO destroy a venomous seiipcnt that, has 
cre^t near his sleeping friend, except the man who selfishly 
dreads lest the malignant reptile should turn his fury on 
himself 1 And if the poisoner has assumed a human shape, 
if the bane bo distinguished only from the viper’s venom by 
the excess and extent of its devastation, will the saviour 
and avenger here retract and pause entrenched ^behind the 
superstition of the indefeasible divinity of man? Is the 
human form, then, the mere badge of a prerogative *for 
unlicensed wickedness and mischief? Can the power 
derived ‘from the weakness of the oppressed, or the 
ig*3i3jrance of the deceived, confer the right ih security to 
tyraniiise hud- defraud ? 

The subject of regular governments, and the disciple of 
established superstition, dares not to ask this question. For 
the sake of the eventual beneflt, he endures what he esteems 
a transitory evil, and the moral degradation of man disquiets 
not his patience. But the religion of an Ass^sin imposes 
other virtues tlian endurance, when his fellow-men groan 
under tyranny, or have become so bestial ahd abject that 
they cannot feel their chains. An Assassin believes tla«t 
^man is eminently man, and onl^ then enjoys the preroga- 
tives of his privileged condition, wfien his affections and 
his J udgment pay tribute to the God o^' Natpre. The 
perverse, and vile, ancl vicious — what were they ? Shapes 
of some unholy vision, moulded by the spirit of Evil, 
which the sword of the merciful destroyer should sweep 
from this beVitiful world. Dreamy nothings ; phaptasms 
of misery and mischief, that hold their death-like state on 
glittering thrones, and in the loathsome dens of poverty. 
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No Assassin would submissively temporise with vice, and 
in cold charity become a pander to falsehood and desolation. 
His path fflRugh the wilderness of civilised society would 
be ntfarked with the blood of the oppre^or and the miner. 
The wretch, whom nations tremblingly adore, would expiate 
in his throttling grasp a thousand licensed and vene&blc 
crimes. • 

How many holy liars and parasites, in solemn guise, 
would his savlSur arm drag from their luxurious couches, 
and plungS in the cold charnel, that the green and many- 
legged monsters of the slimy grave might eat off at their 
leisure the lineaments of rooted malignity and detested 
cunning. The respectable man — the smooth, smiling, 
polished villain, whom all the city honours ; whose very 
trade is lies and murder ; who buys his daily bread 
the blood and tears of men, would feed the raveiac^tfith his 
limbs. The Assassin would cater nobly for the eyeless 
worms of earth, and the carrion fowls of heaven. < 

Yet here, religion and human love had imbued the 
manners of those solitary people with inexpressible gentle- 
ness and iS^nignity. Courage and active virtue, and the 
indignation against vice, which becomes '^a hurrying and 
irresistible passion, slept like the imprisoned earthquake, or 
file lightning shafts that hang in the golden clouds d£ even- 
ing. They were innocent, but thoy were capable of more 
than ijjinocence ; for the great principles of their faith were 
^perpetually acknowledged and adverted to; nor had "they 
forgotten, in this uninterrupted quiet^ the author^ of tlSSir 
felicity. 

. Four centuries had thus worn away without producing 
an event, lilten had died, and natural toars.hkd been shed 
upon their graves, in scrro^ that improves thS jieart. 
Those who had been united by love had gone to, death 
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together, leaving to their friends the bequest of a most 
sacred ^ricf, and of a sadness tW is allied to pleasure. 
Babes that hung upon their mothers* breasts*fhi.d become 
men ; men had d^ed ; and many a wild luxuriant \/eed 
that overtopped the habitations of the vale, had twined its 
roots around their disregarded bones. 'Bheir tranquil state 
was like a suminor sea, wliosc gentle ungi.ulations disturb 
not the rellcctcd stars, and break not the long still line of 
the rainbow hues of sunrise. ^ 

4 - 


CHAPTER III. 

WiTEKE all is tlius calm, the slightest circumstance is 
'>S4;Qi^led and remembered. Before the sixth ^century had 
expire!^ OKRi ^eident occurred, remarkable and strange. A 
young man, named Albcdir, wandering in the woods, was 
startled by the screaming of a bird of prey, and, looking up, 
saw blood fall, drop by drop, from among the intertwined 
boughs of a cedar. Having climbed the tree, he beheld a 
terrible and dismaying spectacle. A naked imman body 
was impaled on' the broken branch. It was maimed and 
mangled horribly ; every limb bent and bruisccl into fright- 
ful ^isWtion, and exhibiting a breathing image of tlfe 
post sickening mockery of life. A monstrous snake had 
scented its prey from among the mountains — anc^ above 
hovered a hungry vulture. From amidst this masrof deso- 
lated huhianity, two eyes, black and inexpressibly brilliant, 
shone with an unearthly lustre. Jieneath the blood-stained 
eyebrows their steady rays manifested the serenity of an 
immortal powbr, the collected energy of a deathless mind, 
spell sse^ured from dissolutioti. A bitter smile of mingled 
abhorrence and scorn distorted his wounded lip — he appeared 
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calmly to observe and measure all around — self-possession 
had not deserted the shattered mass of life. 

The yoviAiMpproachcd the bough on which the breathing 
corpfio was hu§g. As ho approached, the serpent reluctantly 
unwreathed his glittering coils, and crepl towards his dark 
and loathsome cayo. The vulture, impatient of his fnoal, 
iled to the mgantain, that re-echoed with his hoarse 
screams. The cedar branches creaked with their agitating 
weight, faintlf, as the dismal wind arose. All else was 
deadly silent. 

At length a voice issued from the mangled man. It 
raCblcd in hoarse murmurs f?om his throat and lungs — his 
words were tlio conclusion of somo strange mystcTious 
soliloquy. They were broken, and without^ apparent 
connection,* completing wide intervals of iuc:^prossibU 
conceptions. ^ * 

“ Tho great tyrant is baffled, oven in success. Joy ! joy ! 
to his tortured foe ! Triumph to the worm whom he trayiplcs 
under his feet ! Ha ! His suicidal hand might dare as 
well abolish tho mighty frame of things ! Delight and 
exultation^t before the closed gates of death ! — I fear not 
to dwell beneath * their black and ghastly shadow. Here 
thy power ifcay not avail 1 Thou creatost — ^^tis mine to 
Puin and destroy. — I was thy slave — I am thy equal, and 
thy foe. — ^Thousands tremble before thy throne, who, at my 
voice, shall dare to' pfuck tho golden crown from thine 
•unholy head He ceased. The silence of noon swallowed 
up his worda Albedir clun^ tighten* to the tree— --ho Jtirsd 
not for dismay remove his eyes. He remained mute in the 
perturbation of deep and creeping horror. 

** Albedir '! ” said the same voice, “ Albedir ! in the 
name of God, approach^ He that suffered me^tp fall, 
watches thee; — the gentle and merciful spirits of sweet 
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human love, delight not in agony and horror. For pity’s 
sake approach, in the name of* thy good God, approach, 
Albedir 1 ” The tones were mild and clear as tlfl!*i ^sponses of 
u^olian music. They floated to Albedir’s ean like the warm 
breath of June that lingers in the lawny groves, subduing 
all to softness. Tears of tender aflectiop started into his 
eyes. It was as the voice of a beloved friend. The partner 
of his childhood, the brother of his soul, seemed to call for 
aid, and pathetically to remonstrate wit^ delay* He 
resisted not the magic impulse, but advanced tbwards the 
spot, and tenderly attempted to remove the wounded man. 
He cautiously descended the ti^ee with his wretched burthen, 
and deposited it on the ground. 

A period of strange silence intervened. Awe and cold 
4vQrrqr were slowly succeeding to the softer sVinsations of 
tumult.i«^U? pi^y, when again he heard the silver modular 
tions of the same enchanting voice, “ Weep not for me, 
Albqdir ! What wretch so utterly lost, but might inhale 
peace and renovation from this paradise ! I am wounded, 
and in pain ; but having found a refuge in this seclusion, 
and a friend in you, 1 am worthier of envy than^sompassion. 
Bear me to yourcottage secretly : 1 would not disturb your 
gentle partner by my appearance. She must love me more 
dearly t^ian a brother. I must bo the playmate of you'r 
children ; already I regard them with a father’s love. My 
arrival must not be regarded as a thing of mystery and 
wonder. What, indeed, but that men are prone .to error' 
eCflUhexag^eration, is less inexplicable, than that a stranger, 
wandering on Lebanon, fell from the rocks into the vale ? 
Albedih” ho continued, and his deepening voice assumed 
awful solemnitj^ ** in return for the affection with wl»ch 1 
cheris^ thee and thine, thou owe£$ this submission.” 

Albedir implicity submitted ; not even a thought had 
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power to refuse its deferenoe. He reassumed his burthen, 
and proceeded towards tHe cottage. He watched, until 
Khaled sho»)iii be absent, and conveyed the stranger into an 
apar^nent appropriated for the reception of those who 
occasionally visited their habitation. He desired that the 
door should be secty^ely fastened, and that he might nob bo 
visited until the turning of the following day. 

Albedir waited with impatience for the return of Khaled. 
The unaccusto^d weight of even so transitory a secret, 
hung on hi» ingenuous and unpractised nature, like a blight- 
ing, clinging curse. The stranger^s accents had lulled him to 
a tftince of wild and delightful imagination. Hopes, so 
visionary and aerial, that they had assumed no denomina- 
tion, had spread themselves over his intellectual frame, 
and, phantonfB as they were, had modelled his being bo tbeir - 
shape. Still his mind was not exempt from the vkdtiijgs of 
disquietude and perturbation. It was a troubled stream of 
thought, over whose fluctuating waves unsearchable fato 
seemed to preside, guiding its unforeseen alterations with an 
inexorable hand, Albedir paced earnestly the garden of his 
cottage, re\^ving every circumstance attendant on the 
incident of the day' He rc-imaged with intense thought 
the minutest recollections of the scene. In vain — he was 
ths slave of suggestions not to be controlled. AsConish- 
ment, horror, and awe— tumultuous sympathy, and a. 
mysterious elevation of soul, hurried away all activity of 
judgment,^ and ^overwhelmed, with stunning force, e^fery 
attempt at deliberation or inquiry, “ ' ~ 

His reveries were interrupted at length by the return of 
Khaled. She entered the cottage, that scene of undisturbed 
rdpose,. in the’ confidence that change might.as soon over- 
whelm the eternal world, as (^istisrb this inviolable sanctu^kry. 
She started to behold Albedir. Without preface or remark, 
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ho recounted with eager haste the occurrences of the day. 
Klialed’s tranquil spirit could hardly keep pace with the 
breathless rapidity of his narration. She \j(a^i^bewilderecl 
with staggering wonder even to hoar his ^confused tones, 
and behold his agitated countenance. 


CTIAPTER IV. 

c 

On the following moriiiiig Albedir arose at sunrise, and 
visited the stranger. He found him already risen, and 
employed in adorning the lattice of his chamber with flowers 
from the garden. There was something in his attitude and 
occupation singularly expressive of his entire familiarity 
witjh thb scene. Albedir’s habitation soemcduto have been 
his jrj;.;qRtom§d homo. He addressed his host in a tone 
of gay anc! affectionate welcome, such as never fails to 
communicate by sympathy the feelings from which it flows. 

“ My friend,” said he, “ the balm of the dew of our vale 
is sweet; or is this garden the favoured spot where the 
winds conspire to scatter the best odours ti^>y can flncU 
Come, lend iiw your arm awhile, 1 fdel very weak.” He 
motioned to walk forth, but, as if unable to proceed, rested 
on the seat beside the door. For a few moments they were 
silent, if the interchange of cheerful and happy looks is to 
be called silence. At last he observed a spade that rested 
against the wall. “ You have only one 'opade,^ brother,” 
he; “you havo o'hly’one, I suppose, of any of the 
instruments of tillage. Your garden ground, too, occupies 
a ceilcain space which it will be necessary to enlarge. This 
must be quickly remedied. I cannot earn: my sujpper of 
to-night, nor of to- morrow ;,Jmt henceforward, I do not mean 
to eat the bread of idleness.^ 1 know that you wciild 
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willingly perform the additional labour which my nourish^ 
merit would require ; I know, also, that you would •feel a 
degree of pisiBure in the fatigue arising from this employ- 
mentifbut I sliail contest with you such pleasures as these, 
and such pleasures as those alone.” Ills eyes were somewhat 
wan, and the tone dt his voice languid as he spoke. * 
As they were tliiis engaged, Khaled came towartls ilioiu. 
The stranger beckoned to her to sit beside him, and taking 
her hands withfii his own, looked attentively on her mild 
countenance. Khaled inquired if ho had been refreshed 
by sleep. He jm^ied by a laugh of careless and 
iiioflensive glee ; placing one of her hands within 

Albcdir’s, said, “If this be sleep, here in this odorous 
vale, where these sweet smiles encompass us, lind the 
voices of tlios% who love are heard — if these be the visk>ns 
of sleep, sister, those who lie down in misory; 8K*Tl*ariso 
lighter than the butterflies. 1 came from amid the tumult 
of a world, how difTeroiit from this ! I am unexpectedly 
among you, in the midst of a scene such as my irnagiiui^ 
tion never dared to promise. I must remain here?- -I 
must not dejulH.” Khaled, recovering from the admiration 
and astonishment caused by tlie stranger’^} words and 
rnauner, assurdH him of the happiness wliich she should 
fet4 in such an addition to her society. Albedir, to(^ \idio 
had been more deeply impressed than Khaled by the event 
of his arj'ival, earnestly re-assured him of the ardour of the 
afTection 'v^th wlich he had in^ired them. The straiiger 
smiled gently to hear the unaccustomed fervour of 
sincerity which animated their address, and was rising 
to retire, when Khaled said, '* You have not yet seen our 
children^ Maimuna and Abdallah. They arc the water- 
side, playing with their favo'^rit^ snake. We have only^to 
cross yonder little wood, and wind down a path cut ii\ the 
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rock that overhangs the lake, and we shall find them beside 
a recess which the shore makes there, and which a chasm, 
as it were, among the rocks and wpods, enc!ii^x.a. Do you 
think you could walk there 1” — ‘‘To see your chrldren, 
Khaled ? I think I could, with the assistance of Albedir’s 
arm, and yours.” — So they went th.^ough the wood of 
ancient cypress, intermingled with the I rightness of many- 
tinted blooms, which gleamed like stars through its 
romantic glens. They crossed the grccn meadow, and 
entered among the broken chasms, beautiful &8 they were 
in their investiture of odoriferous 8]|j||bs. They came at 
last, after pursuing a pat% which ^^ind through the 
intricacies of a little wilderness, to the borders of the lake. 
They stood on the rock which overhung it, from which 
there was a prospect of all the miracles of Mature and of 
art encircled and adorned its shores. The stranger 
gazed upon it with a countenance unchanged by any 
emotion, but, as it were, thoughtfully and contemplatingly. 
As he gazed, Khaled ardently pressed his hand, and said, 
in a low yet eager voice, “ Look, look, lo there 1 ” He 
turned towards her, but her eyes were not 'on him. She 
looked below— her lips were parted by the feelings which 
possessed her soul — her breath came and ''went regularly 
but fnaudibly. She leaned over the precipice^ and her dark 
hair hanging beside her fac^ gave relief to its fine 
lineaments, animated by such love as exceeds utterance. 
The stranger followed her eyes, and saw that hor* children 
were in the glen below ; then raising his eyes, exchanged 
with her affectionate looks of congratulation and delight. 
The boy was apparently eight years, the girl about two years 
younger. !Bhe beauty of their form and countenance was 
something so divine and strai^e, as overwhelmed the senses 
of the beholder like a delightful dream, with insupportable 
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rayishment. They were arrayed in a loose robe of 
linen, through which the exquisite proportions of their form 
appeared. •^I5llconsciou| that they were observed, they did 
not relinquish Ihe occ/pation in which they were engaged. 
They had constructed a little boat of the bark of trees, and 
had given it sails €i interwoven feathers, and launched it 
on tho water. They sate beside a white flat stone, on 
which a small snake lay coiled, and when their work was 
finished, they ifFose and called to the snake in melodious 
tones, so tiiat it understood their language. For it un- 
wreathed its shining circles and crept to the boat, into 
which no sooner had it entered, than the girl loosened the 
band which held it to the shore, and it sailed away. Thovi 
they ran round and round the little creek, clapphig their 
hands, and iffelodiously pouring out wild sounds, wfiidwthe 
snake seemed to answer by the restless glanpirt^*5^f his 
nock. At last a breath of wind came from the shore, and 
the boat changed its course, and was about to leave ihe 
creek, which the snake perceived and leaped into the water, 
and came to the little children’s feet. The girl sang to it, 
and it leape^nto her bosom, and she crossed her fair hands 
over it, as if to cherish it there. Then the* boy answered 
with a song, *and it glided from beneath her hands and 
ct^pt towards him. While they were thus em^oyed, 
Maimuna looked up, an(| seeing her parents on the clifi‘,« 
ran to ^eet them up the steep path that wound around it ; 
&d AbcU^llah, leaving his snake, fc^llowed joyfully. * 
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I.~To Thomas Hookham, Old Bond Street. 

Lymouth^ Barnstaple^ Aug. i8///, 1812. 

Dear Sir, 

Your parcel arrived last night, for which I am 
much obliged. Before I advert to any other topic, I will 
explain the contents of mine in which this is enclosed. In the 
first place, I send you fifty copies of the L^t,tcr [to Lord 
Ellen borough]. I send you a copy of ^ work* which I have 
procured from- America, and which I am exceedingly anxious 
should be published. It developes, as you wilUperceive by the 
most jiupcrficial reading, the actual state of republicanized 
Ircltind, and appears to me, above all things, calculated* to 
.remove the prejudices which have too long been cherished of 
that oppressed country. I enclose *also two pamphlets which 1 
primed and distributed whilst in Ireland somii month£<ago (ty3 
2}ookscl]cr daring to publish tj^em). They were on tkat account 
attendea with only partial success, and 1 request your opinion 
as to the probable result of publishing them with the annexed 
suggi*stions in one pamphlet, with* an explanatory preface, in 
London. They would find their way to Dublin.^ ^ 

You confer* <tn me an obligation, and involve a high^ompli- 
me^t, By your advice. I shall, if possible, prepare a volume of 
essays, moral and religious^ by i^ovember ; but, all my MSS. 
now being in Dublin, and from peculiar circumstances not 
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immediately obtainable, I do not know whether I can. I 
enclose also, by .way of specimen, all that I have written of a 
little poem be^n since my arrival in England. I coriteive I 
have mattePVifiough for s^ more cantos. You will perceive that 
I hav^ not attenupted to Amper my constitutional enthusiasm in 
that poem. Indeed, a ^em is safe : the iron-souled Attorney- 
General would scarcely dare to attack [it]. The Past, ^the 
Present, and the Ftfture, are the grand and comprehensive 
topics of this poem^ I have not yet half exhausted the second 
of them.* 

I shall take the liberty of retaining the two poems which you 
have sent me (Nir. Peacock’s), and only regret that my powers 
are so circufhscribcd as to prevent me from becoming exten- 
sively useful to your friend. The poems abound with a genius, 
an information, the power and^extent of which I admire, in 
proportion as I lament the object of their application. Mr. 
Peacock conceives that commerce is prosperity ; that the glory 
of the British flag is the happiness of the British people ; that 
George III,, sg far from having been a warrior and a tyrant, 
has been a patriot. To me it appears otherwise ; and 1 Ikavc 
rigidly accustomed myself not to be seduced by thi? Jiyelicst 
eloquence or the sweetest strains to regard with* intellectual 
toleration that which ought not to be tolerated by those who 
love liberty, truth, and virtue. I mean not to say that Mr. 
Peacock does not love them ; but I mean to say that he regards 
those means [as] instrumental to their progress, which I regard 
[as] instrume^^tal to their destruction. (Sec Genius o/ iiie 
Thames^ pp. 24, 26, 2§, 76, 98.) At the same time, I arn free to 
say that the poem appears to be far beyond mediocrity in genius 
and versificatioif, and the conclusion of Palmyra the finest piece 
ofj^oetry I ever read. 1 have not had time to re^d the 
Pmlosophy of Melancholy^ and of coufsc am only half acquainted 
with that genius and those powers whose application 1 should ^ 
consider myself rash and impertinent in critijcising, did I not * 
egneeivePthat fraakness and justice demand it. 

I shou 1 (% esteem it as a favoyr i{ you would present* the 
enclosed letter to the Chevalier Lawrelice. I have fead his * 
Empire of the Nairs; nay, have it. Perfectly and decidedly do 
I subscribe to the truth of the principles which it is designed to 
establish. ^ 

I hope you will excuse, nay, and doubt not bi^*you will, the 
frankness 1 have used. Characters of our liberality *are so 

\ * 

* The poem here alluded to is Queen S. ^ . 
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wondrous rare, that the sooner they know each other, and the 
fbller and more complete that knowledge is, th^ better. 

Dear Sir, permit roe to remain. 

Yours, veryfiiilj', 

\ Perq^ B. Shelley. 

I am about translating an old French work, professedly by 
M.«Mirabaud — not the famous one — La Syst^me de la Nature, 
Do you know anything of it ? ^ 


II.— To Thomas Hookhah. 

TanyraJt^ Dec, fylh, 1812. 

My Dear Sir, 

You will receive ^he Biblical Extracts * in a day 
or two by the twopenny post. I confide them to the care of a 
person going to London. Would not Daniel J. Eaton publish 
them ? Could the question be asked him in any manner? 

]« an! also preparing a volume of minor poopns, respecting 
whos^gpblication I shall request your judgment, both as 
publisher ati<f friend. A veiy obvious question would be — 
Will they sell or not? Subjoined is a list of books which 
I wish you to send me very soon. I am determined to apply 
myself to a study that is hateful and disgusting to my very 
soul, but which is, above all studies, necessary for him who 
would be listened to as a mender of antiquated abuses. I 
mean that record of crimes and miseries, HisMry. You see 
that the metaphysical works to which my heart hankers are not 
numerous in this list. One thing will you take care of for me ? 
that those standard and respectable works 6 n history, etc., 
be,, of the cheapest possible editions. With respect « to 
metaphysical works, I am less scrupulous. 

Spinoza you may or may not /)e able to obtain. Kant is 
translated into Latin by some Englishman. I would prefer 
that the Greek classics should have Latin or* Englishr versions 
“ printed* opposite. If mol to' be obtained thus, they must be 
sent otherwise. 

^k:s. Shelley is attacking Latin with considerable resolution, 
and can already read many odes in Horace. She unites with 
her sister an^ myself in best wishes to yourself and brother. ^ 

^ Your very sincere friend, 

' • ^ P. B. Shelley. 

* , * This work has never been published.— L. S. 
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III.— To Thomas Hookham. 

February^ 1813. 

Mv Dear SiiH, - 

I am boinng ^th indignation at the horrible 
injustice and tyranny of the sentence pronounced on 
and his brother ; and it is on this subject^ that I write to you. 
Surely the seal of ^KSjectness and slavery is indelibly stamped 
upon the character of England. 

Although I do4«iot retract in the slightest degree my wish for 
a subscriptitm for the widows and children of those poor men 
hung at YorK, yet this 1,000 which the Hunts are sentenced to 
pay is an affair of more consequence. Hunt is a brave, a 
good, and an enlightened man.* Surely the public, for whom 
Hunt has done so much, will repay in part the great debt 
of obligation which they owe the champion of their liberties 
and virtues ; or are they dead, cold, stone-hearted, and 
insensible— brtitalized by centuries of unremitting bandage? 
However that may be, they surely may be excited into smne 
slight acknowledgment of his merits. Whilst of 

thousands are sent to the tyrants of Russia, he pines iiT* 
a dungeon, far from all that can make life desired. 

Well, I am rather poor at present ; but I have £20 wITich 
is not immediately wanted. Pray, begin a subscription for 
the Hunts ; put down my name for that sum, and, when I 
hear that yoii^have complied with my request, I will send it 
you.* Now, if there are any difficulties in the wa^ of this scheme 
of ours, for the^love of liberty and virtue, overcome them. Oh I 
that I might wallow for one night in the Bank of England ! 

^ueen Mob is finished and transcribed. I am now preparing 
the notes, which shall be long and philosophical. You •ivill 
receive it with the other po%ms. 1 think that the whole should^ 
form oqp volume ; but of that we can speak hereafter. 

• As to tjie French Encyclop^die^ it is a book which I am 
desirous — very desirous — of possessing; and, if you (]pula get^ 
me a few months* credit (being at present rather low in cash), I 
should very much desire to have it 

My dear sir, excuse the earnestness of the first part bf my 
letter. ^ I feel Warmly on this subject, and I flattejr myself that, 

* Hie Hunts, however, refiis^ t^ accept any subscription, public 
or private, and paid the fine entirely out of their own pockets. — L. S. 
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so long as your own independence and liberty remain 
uncompromised, you are inclined second my desires. 

' Your very sinc&e friend, ' 

P.JEL^helley. 

P.S. — If no other way can be deviS^d for this subscription, 
will you take the trouble on yourself oV^ writing an appropriate 
advertisement for the papers, inserting,' by way of stimulant, 
iny'^iubscription ? . ^ 

On second thoughts, I enclose the £ 20 , 


IV.— To Thomas Jefferson Hbeo. 

Bishopgatey Septetfibery 1815. 

My Dear Friend, 

Your letter has lain by me for the last Mfeek, 
reproaching me every day. I found it on my return from a 
water excursion on the 'fhames, the particulars of which will 
have been recounted in another letter. The exercise and dissi- 
' pation of mind attached to sUch an expedition havi^ produced so 
favourable, an effect on my health, that my habitual dejection 
rnd itt’italiilky'oavc almost deserted me, and I can devote six 
hours in the day to study without difficulty. I have been 
engaged lately in the commencement of several literary 
plans, which, if my present temper of mind endures, 1 shall 
jirobably complete in the winter. I have consequently deserted 
Cicero, or proceed but slowly with his philosophic dialogues. I 
have read the Oration for the poet Archias, and 4am only dis- 
appointed with Us brevity. ' * 

1 have been induced by one of the subjects which I am now 
pursuing to consult Bayle. I think he betrays gfeat obliquity of 
und 9 rsCanding and coarseness of feeling. I have also read the 
four finest books of Lucan’s Pharsalia — a poem, as it appears to 
^ne, of wonderful genius and transcending VirgiL Mary has 
finished the fifth book of the jEneidy and her progress in Latin 
is such as to satisfy my best expectations. ^ « 

'' The ci\st wind— the «whid 6f autumn — is abroad, and even 
now the leaves of the forest are shattered at every gust. When 
may \jfe expect you ? September is almost passed, and October, 
the month of your promised return, is at hand, when we shall 
be happy to w«elcoine you again to our fireside. » 

No events, ak you know, disturb our tranquillity. Adi^u. 

/ Ever affectionately yours, 

Percy B. Shelley. 
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V.»-To Thomas Love Peacock. 

Hotejjde Sicheron^ Geneva^ May 15, 1816. 

After a journey of^ten days, we arrived at Geneva. 
The journey, like that^of life, was variegated with interminjjicd 
rain and sunshine, though these many showers were to me, as 
you know, April shooiers, quickly passing away, and foretelling 
the calm brightness of summer. 

The journey w%s in some respects exceedingly delightful, but 
the prudential considerations arising out of the necessity of 
preventing delay, and the continual attention to pecuniary 
disbursements, detract terribly from the pleasure of all travelling 
schemes. 9 

You live by the shores of a tranquil stream, among low and 
woody hills. You Ifve in a free country, where you "may act 
without rcstra^t, and possess that which you possess in 
security ; and so long as the name of country and ^hfi.sel^ish 
conceptions it includes shall subsist, England, 1 aih perslYSi^d, ia • 
the most free and the most refined. 

Perhaps you have chosen wisely, but if I return and follow 
your example, it will be no subject of regret to me that I have 
seen other things. Surely there is much of bad and much of 
good, there is much to disgust and much to elevate, which he 
cannot have fe ?9 or known who has never passed the limits of his 
native land. ’ 

So long as m^ is such as he now is, the experience of which 
I speak will never teach him to despise the country of his 
birm — far otherwise, like Wordsworth, he will never knoW*wJiat 
love subsists between that and him until absence shall have 
made its beauty more heartfelt ; our poets and philosophers, our * 
mountaiqi^ and o^ lakes, the rural lanes and fields which are so 
especially ^ur own, are ties which, until 1 become utterly 
senseless, can never be broken asutidcf. » » 

These, and the memory of them, if I never should return, these 
and the affections of the mind, with which, having been once 
united, [they] are inseparable, will make the name of England 
*dcfir to me for c^er, even if 1 should permanently* return to it 
no more: 

But 1 suppose you did not p^y tlfe postage of this, expecti^ng 
nothing but sentimental gossip, and I fear it will be long before 
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I play th6 tourist properlVi 1 will, however, tell you that to 
come to Geneva we crossed the Ju|a branch of the Alps. 

The* mere difficulties of horses, hi^h bill^, postilions, and 
cheating, lyin^ aubergistes^ you can easily conc(iwe^, fill up that 
part of the picture according to yoA own experience, and it 
cannot fail to resemble. \ \ 

The mountains of Jura exhibit scenery of wonderful sublimity. 
Pint forests of impenetrable thickness, ^d untrodden, nay, 
inaccessibly expanse, spreading on eve^ side. Sonietimes 
descending, they follow the route into the^alleys, clothing the 
precipitous rocks, and struggling with knotted roots between 
the most barren clefts. Sometimes the roaclkvinds high into 
the regions of frost, and there these forests becoi||e scattered, 
and loaded with snow. 

The trees in these regions are incredibly large, and stand in 
scattered clumps over the white wilderness. Never was ^cene 
more utterly desolate than that which we passed on the evening 
of our last day’s journey. 

The natural silence of that uninhabited desert contrasted 
straiigefy with the voices of the people who conducted us, for it 
was ngQ^^ary iji this part of the mountain to take a number of 
persohs, whb sTiould assist the horses to force the chaise through 
the snow, and prevent it from falling down the precipice. 

We are now at Geneva, where, or in the neighbourhood, wc 
shall remain probably until the autumn. I may return in a 
fortnight or three weeks, to attend to the last .exertions which 

L is to make for the settlement of my affairs ; of course I 

shall then see you ; in the meantime it will inteiest me to hear 
all that you have to tell of yourself. * 

P.*B. Shelley. 


VI.— To T, L. Peacock. 

MEILLERIE, CLARENS, CHILLON, VEVAI,’LAU^NNE. 

Montalegre^ near CoUgni^ Geneva^ July 12M, [1816.] 

It is nearly a fortnight since I have returned from Vevai. 
This journef fhas been on every account delightful, bjit mdst ‘ 
especially, because then I ^rst knew the divine b&uty of 
Roiisseau’s imagination, as it /exhibits itself in Julie. It is 
inconceivable what an enchantment the scene- itself lends to 
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those delineations, from which its own most touching charm 
arises. But I ^11 give yot» an abstract of our voyage, which 
lasted eight d^s, and if you have a map of Switzerladd, you 
can followlhe.^ g 

We left Monfealegre Jk half-past two on the 23rd of June. 
The Tak^ was calm, and^fter three hours of rowing we arrived at 
Hermance, a beautiM little vills^e, containing a ruined tower, 
built, the villagers sfay, by Julius Caesar. There were tnree 
other towers simile to it, which the Genevese destroyed for 
their own fortifications in 1560. We got into the tower by a 
kind of windov^ The walls are immensely solid, and the 
stone of which it is built so hard, that it yet retained the mark 
of chisels. ^The boatman said, that this tower was once three 
times higher than it is now. There are two staircases in the 
thickness of the walls, one of vitiich is entirely demolished, and 
the other half ruined, and only accessible by a ladder. The 
town itself, now an inconsiderable village inhabited by a few 
fishermen, was built by a queen of Burgundy, and redqced to its 
present state.by the inhabitants of Berne, who bqjnt and 
ravaged everything they could find. 9 

Leaving Hermance, we arrived at sunset at. thetidUage of 
Herni. After looking at our lodgings, which were gloomy aitCT 
dirty, we walked out by the side of the lake. It was beautiful 
to see the vast expanse of these purple and misty waters broken 
by the craggy islets near to its slant and “ beached margin^” 
There were many fish sporting in the lake, and multitudes were 
collected close to the rocks to catch the flies which inhabited 
them. ^ 

On returning to the village, we sat on a wairbeside the lake, 
looking at some children who were playing at a game like nine- 
pips. The children hire appeared in an extraordinary way 
deformed and diseased. Most of them were crooked, and 4vith 
enlarged throats ; but one little boy had such exquisite grace in,^ 
his mien and motions, as I ftever before saw equalled in a child. ' 
His cofhitenano^ was beautiful for the expression with which it 
overflowed. There was a mixtqre qf pnde and gentlene*ss in^ 
his eyes and lips, the indications of sensibility, which his educa-* 
tion will probably pervert to misery or seduce to crime ; but 
there was more of gentleness than of pride, and it seemed that 
the pride was lamed from its original wildness by the habitual 
exercise of milder feelings. My companion gavohim a piece of 
money, which he took without speaking, with a sweet smile 
of easy thankfulness, and thdls with an embarrassed air tuhied 
to his play. All this might scarcely be ; but the imagination 
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surely could not forbear to breathe into the most inanimate 
forms, some likeness of its own uisions, on s^ch a serene and 
glowing evening, in this remote and romantic village, beside 
the calm lake that bore us hither. ^ ^ w 

On returning to our innj we foui^ that ihe servant had 
arranged our rooms, and deprived then\ of the greater pdrtion 
of ^eir former disconsolate appearance. They reminded my 
companion of Greece : it was five years, He said, since he had 
slept in such beds. The influence of the |[gcollections excited 
by this circumstance on our conversation gradually faded, and 1 
retired to rest with no unpleasant sensations thinking of our 
journey to-morrow, and of the pleasure of reraunting. the little 
adventures of it when we return. • 

The next morning we passed Yvoire, a scattered village with 
an ancient castle, whose house%are interspersed with trees, ^nd 
which stands at a little distance from Ncrni, on the promontory 
which bounds a deep bay, some miles in extent. So soon as 
we arrived at this promontory, the lake began to assume 
an aspect of wilder , magnificence. The mountains of Savoy, 
whoce summits were bright with snow, descenSed in broken 
slopcsyQ <hc Uke : on high, the rocks were dark with pine 
'rOrests, which become deeper and more immense, until the ice 
and snow mingle with the points of naked rock that pierce the 
blu8 air ; but below, groves of walnut, chestnut, and oak, with 
openings of lawny fields, attested the milder climate. 

As soon as we had passed the opposite promontory, we saw 
the river Drance, which descends from between a chasm in the 
mountains, and makes a plain near the Is^e, int^sected by its 
divided stream^ Thousands of besoleis^ oeautiful water-birds, 
like sea-gulls, but smaller, with purple on their backs, take their 
statioi\on the shallows where its waterf mingle with the lake. 
As we approached Evian, the mountains descended more pPe- 
^cipitously to the lake, and masses of intermingled wood and 
rock overhung its shining spire. • 

We arrived at this town about seven o’clcipk, aflea a day 
^which involved more rapi^ changes of atmosphere than 1 ever 
rccollect^'to have observed before. The morning was cold and 
wet ; then an easterly wind, and the clouds hard and high ; 
then thunder showers, and wind shifting to every quarter ; then 
a warm blast from the south, and summer clouds hanging ovqr 
the peaks, with bright blue sky between. About half sffi hour 
after wcThad arrived at Evian, a few flashes of lightning came 
froitf a dark cloud, directly over Jiead, and continued after the 
cloud, had dispersed. “Diespiter per pura tonantes egit 
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equos : ” a phenomenon which certainly had no influence on 
me, correspondijpg with that^hich it produced on Horace. 

The appear^e of the inhabitants of Evian is more wflctched, 
diseased, llld poor, thajtf I ever recollect to have seen. The 
contj^st indeed ^etwey the subjects of the King of Sardinia 
and the citizens of thr independent republics of Switzerland, 
affords a powerful illustration of the blighting mischief;^ of 
despotism^ within the space of a few miles. They have mineral 
waters here, eaux smonneuses^ they call them. In the evening 
we had some difficulty about our passports, but so soon as the 
syndic heard m3i|Companion’s rank and name, he apologised for 
the circumstance. The inn was good. During our voyage, on 
the distant height of a hill, covered with pine-forests, we saw a 
ruined castle, which reminded me of those on the Rhine. 

We left Evian on the followinf^ morning, with a wind of such 
violence as to pcrffiit but one sail to be carried. The waves 
also were exceedingly high, and our boat so heavily laden, that 
there appeared to be some danger. We arrived, how^ever, safe 
at Meilleric, ^fter passing with great speed mighty forests 
which overhung the lake, and lawns of exquisite verdure, >and 
mountains with bare and icy points, which rose^irai^diately 
from the summit of the rocks, whose bases were echoing 'to ttle 
waves. 

We here heard that the Empress Maria Louisa had slept at 
Meillerie — before the present inn was built, and when the 
accommodations were those of the most wi etched village — in 
remembrance^! St. Preux. How beautiful it is to find that tlio 
common sentiments human nature can attach themselves to 
those who arc the most removed from its duties and its enjoy- 
ments, when Genius pleads for their admission at the gate of 
Pgwer. To own them was becoming in the Empre^, and 
confirms the affectionate praise contained in the regret 'of a 
great and enlightened nation. A Bourbon dared not even tq, 
have remembered Rousseau. She owed this power to that 
democi^cv whidh her husband’s dynasty outraged, and of which 
it was, hc^ever, in some sort, |he j-epresentative among the^ 
nations of the earth. This little incident shows at once how 
unfit and how impossible it is for the ancient system of opinions, 
or for any power built upon a conspiracy to revive them, 
permanently tq, subsist among mankind. We dined there, and 
had some honey, the best 1 have ever tasted, ihh very essence 
of the mountain flowers, and as fragrant. Probably the village 
derives its name from this ))roductioD. Meillerie is the ilrell- 
known scene of St. Preux’s visionary exile ; but Meillerie is * 
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indeed enchanted ground, were Rousseau no magician. Groves 
of pine, chestnut, and walnut overshadow it ; ^magnificent and 
unbounded forests to which England affords m parallel. In 
the midst of these woods are dells »f lawny expose, incon- 
ceivably verdant, adorned with a thou^nd of the rarest flowers, 
and odorous with thyme. \ ^ 

lake appeared somewhat calmer as we left Meillerie, 
sailing close to the banks, whose magnificence augmented with 
the turn of every promontory. But we congratulated ourselves 
too soon ; the wind gradually increased in violence, until it blew 
tremendously ; and, as it came from the remotest extremity of 
the lake, produced waves of a frightful height, and covered the 
whole surface with a chaos of foam. One of our boatmen, who 
was a dreadfully stupid fellow, persisted in holding the sail at 
a time when the boat was on^e point of being driven under 
water by the hurricane. On discovering^ his error, he let it 
entirely go, and the boat for a moment refused to obey the 
helm ; in addition, the rudder was so broken as to render the 
management of it very difficult ; one wave fell in, and then 
another. My companion, an excellent swimmer, took off his 
^at, I ^id ^he same, and we sat with our arms crossed, every 
instant expecting to be siyamped. The sail was, however, again 
held, the boat obeyed the helm, and still in imminent peril from 
the’ immensity of the waves, we arrived in a few minutes at a 
sheltered port, in the village of St. Gingoux. 

I felt in this near prospect of death a mixture of sensations, 
among which terror entered, though but subordinately. My 
feelings would have been less painful had I been alone ; but I 
knew that my companion would have attempted to save me, and 
I was overcome with humiliation, when I thought that his life 
might have been risked to preserve mine. When we arrived at 
St 'Gingoux, the inhabitants, who stood on the shore, unaccus- 
tomed to see a vessel as frail as ours, and fearing to venture at 
all on such a sea, exchanged looks of wonder and congratulation 
with our boatmen, who, as well as ourselves, trm wcK pleased 
to set on shore. « 

St. efingoux is even more beautiful .than Meillerie ; the 
mountains are higher, and their loftiest points of elevation 
descend more abruptly to the lake. On high, the aerial summits 
still cherish great depths of snow in their rayines, and in the 
paths of then unseen torrents. One of the highest ef these 
is calleld Roche de St Juli'^n, beneath whose pinnacles the 
forbsts Income deeper and more,^tensive ; the chestnut gives a 
peculiarity to the , scene, which is most beautiful, and will make 
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a picture in my memory, distinct from all other mountain scenes 
which I have ever before visllted. * , 

As we amve^ere earlv, we took a vtnture to visit the mouth 
of the Rhcmb. >Ve wenMetween the mountains and the lake, 
undej^ groves of ftiighty Aestnut trees, beside perpetual streams, 
which are nourished by the snows above, and form stalactites 
on the rocks, over wluch they falL We saw an immense chest- 
nut tree, which had oeen overthrown by the hurricane of the 
morning. The place where the Rhone joins the lake was 
marked by a line of tremendous breakers ; the river is as rapid 
as when it leaveiCthe lake, but is muddy and dark. We went 
about a lea^e farther on the road to La Valai!^, and stopped at 
a castle c^ed La Tour de Bouverie, which seems to be the 
frontier of Switzerland and Savoy, as we were asked for our 
passports, on the supposition of bur proceeding to Italy. 

On one side of the road was the immense Roche de St. Julien, 
which overhung it ; through the gateway of the castle we saw 
the snowy mountains of La Valais, clothed in clouds, and, on 
the other side^.was the willowy plain of the Rhone, in a character 
of striking contrast with the rest of the scene, bounded hf the 
dark mountains that overhang Clarens, Vevai, aad ^hb fake that 
rolls between. In the midst of the plain rises a little isolated 
hill, on which the white spire of a church peeps from among the 
tufted chestnut woods. We returned to St. Gingoux beTore 
sunset, and I passed the evening in reading Julie, 

As my companion rises late, I had time before breakfast, on 
the ensuing morning, to hunt the waterfalls of the river that fall 
into the lake of St. Gingoux. The stream is, indeed, from the 
declivity over which it falls, only a succession of waterfalls, 
which roar ovet the rocks with a perpetual sound, and suspend 
thiir unceasing spray on the leaves and flowers that overhang 
and adorn its savage banks. The path that conducted along 
this river sometimes avoided the precipices of its shores, by 
leading through meadows ; sometimes threaded the base of the 
perpendicular aM cavemed rocks. I gathered in these meadows 
a nosega^of such flowers as I never cav[ in England, and which 
I thought more beautiful for that rarity. 

On my return, after breakfast, we sailed for Clarens, deter- 
mining first to see the three mouths of the Rhone, and thin the 
Gastle of Chill on ; the day was fine, and the wat^r calm. We 
passedTfrom the blue waters of the lake over th&^ stream of the 
Rhone, which is rapid even at u great distance from its con- 
fluence with the lake ; the turdd waters mixed with those of the 
lake, but mixed with them onidllingly. (See NouveUe^HlUnse^ 
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Lettre 17, Part, 4). I read Julie all day ; an overflowing, as it 
now sterns, surrounded by the sc^cs which it so wonder- 
fully peopled, of sublimest genius, and m^e than human 
sensibility. Meillcrie, the Castle W Chillon, 6'iarens, the 
mountains of La Valais and Savoy, Resent Ifiiemselves (o the 
imagination as monuments of things tiat were once familiar, 
an^« of beings that were once dear to it They were created 
indeed by one mind, but a mind so powerTully bright as to cast 
a shade of falsehood on the records that arr* called reality. 

We passed on to the castle of Chillon, and visited its dungeons 
and towers. These prisons are excavated below the lake ; the 
principal dungeon is supported by seven columns, whose 
branching capitals support the roof. Close to tl?e very walls, 
the lake is eight hundred feet deep ; iron rings are fastened 
to these columns, and on theCn were engraven a multitude of 
names, partly those of visitors, and partly doubtless of the 
prisoners, of whom now no memory remains, and who thus 
beguiled, a solitude which they have long ceased to feel. One 
date was as ancient as 1670. At the commencement of the 
Reformation, and indeed long after that period, this dungeon 
i^was tJic'rfcCQptccle of those who shook, or who denied the system 
'(51f idolatry, from the effects of which mankind is even now 
slowly emerging. 

Close to this long and lofty dungeon was a narrow cell, and 
beyond it one larger and far more lofty and dark, supported 
upon two unornamented arches. Across one of these arches 
was a beam, now black and rotten, on which^prisoners were 
hung in secret. , I never saw a monument more**terrible of that 
cold and inhuman tyranny, which it had been the delight of 
man to exercise over man. It was indeed one of those many 
tremendous fulfilments which render the “pernicLes humani 
gefleris” of the great Tacitus so solemn and irrefragable a 
„ prophecy. The gendarme, who cpnducted us over this castle, 
told us that there was an opening to the lake, by means of a 
seci^et spring, connected with which the'^whole 'Mungean 
might l^e filled with y^atcr before the prisoners coUld possibly 
escape ! 

We proceeded with a contrary wind to Clarens against a 
heaVy swell. I never felt more strongly than on landing at 
Clarens, that the spirit of old times had deserted its once 
cherished habitation. A thousand times, thought 1 , bstfve Julia 
and St. Preux walked on tkis terraced road, looking towards 
these mountains which I now 2 fthold ; nay, treading on the 
ground where 1 now tread. From the window of our lodging 
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our landlady pointed out Ip bosquet de JyHe.” At least the 
inhabitants of this village are impressed with an idea, that the 
persons of (bat igfmance Imd actual existence. In the evening 
we walked toither. It m indeed, Julia’s wood. The hay was 
makiag under the tree^ the trees themselves were aged, but 
vigorous, and intersper^d with younger ones, which are destined 
' to be their successors/and in future years, when we are dead^ to 
afford a shade to future worshippers of nature, who love the 
memory of that teiffferness and peace of which this was the 
imaginary abode. We walked forward among the vineyards, 
whose narrow teriSces overlook this affecting scene. Why did 
the cold ma|pms of the world compel me at this 'moment to 
repress the tears of melancholy transport which it would have 
been so sweet to indulge, immeasurably, even until the 
darkifess of night had swallowetf up the objects which excited 
them. 

I forgot to remark, what indeed my companion remarked to 
me, that our danger from the storm took place, precisely in the 
spot where Julie and her lover were nearly overset, and wh/ere 
St. Preux was tempted to plunge with her into the lakq. » ^ 

On the following day we went to see the castl? of Cl^rens, a- 
square strong^ house, with very few windows, surrounded by a 
double terrace that overlooks the valley, or rather the plaii>of 
Clarens. The road which conducted to it wound up the steep 
ascent through woods of walnut and chestnut We gathered 
roses on the terrace, in the feeling that they might be the 
posterity of some planted by Julie’s hand. We sent their dead 
and withered leaves tef the absent • 

We went agaip to ** the bosquet, de Julie,” and found that the 
precise spot was now utterly obliterated, and a heap of stones 
marked the place where the little chapel had once ftopd. 
Whilst we were execrating the author of this brutal folly, our 
guide informed us that the land belonged^ to the convent of St. ' 
Bernard,^nd th^ this outrage had been committed by their 
orders. 1 ]|pew before, that if avarice could harden the hearts 
of men, a system of prescriptive i^ligibn* has an indue&ce far 
more inimical to natural sensibility. I know that an isolated 
man is sometimes restrained by shame from outraging«the 
venerable feelings arising out of the memory of genius, which 
' ^)nSe ma,^e natux^ even lovelier than itself ; but a^ciated man 
holds it as the very sacrament of his union to forswear all 
delicacy, all benevolence, all^xSorse; all that is true, lOr 
tender, or sublime. ^ 

We sailed from Clarens to Vevai. Vevai is a town more 

94 
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beautiful in its simplicity than |ny I have ever seen. Its 
market-place, a spacious square interspersed ^with trees, looks 
directly upon the mountains of Savov and La Valais, the lake, 
and the valley of the Rhone. It at Veyai that Rousseau 
conceived the design of Julie. ' n 

From Vevai we came to Ouchy, a 'Wllage near Lausanne. 
The coasts of the Pays de Vaud, thou^ full of villages and 
vineyards, present an aspect of tranquillity and peculiar beauty 
which well compensates for the solitude wfAbh I am accustomed 
to admire. The hills are very high and rocky, crowned and 
interspersed with woods. Waterfalls echo ft^m the cliffs, and 
shine afar. In one place we saw the traces of ,iwo rocks of 
immense size, which had fallen from the mountain behind. 
One of these lodged in a room where a young woman was 
sleeping, without injuring her. The vineyards were dtterly 
destroyed in its path, and the earth torn up. 

The rain detained us two days at Ouchy. We, however, 
visited Lausanne, and saw Gibbon’s house. We were shown 
thecdecayed summer-house where he finished hcs History, and 
the oM^doacias^on the terrace, from which he saw Mont Blanc, 
^Ufter Slaving written the last sentence. There is something 
grand and even touching in the regret which he expresses at 
the completion of his task. It was conceived amid the ruins of 
the Capitol. The sudden departure of his cherished and accus- 
tomed toil must have left him, like* the death of a dear friend, 
sad and solitary. 

My companion gathered some acacia leavee>to preserve in 
remembrance T>f him. 1 refrained front doing so, fearing to 
outrage the greater and more sacred name of Rousseau ; the 
contepiplation of whose imperishable creations had left no 
vapney in my heart for mortal things. Gibbon had a cold Qind 
^ unimpassioned spirit. I never felt more inclination to rail at 
the prejudices which ding to such «i thing, than now that Julie 
and Clarens, Lausanne and the Roman Emp^e^ comjyslled me > 
to if contrast between Rousseau and Gibbon. ^ '- 

Wheh we returned,® in thd only interval of sunshine during 
the day, 1 walked on the pier which the lake was lashing with 
its waves. A rainbow spanned the lake, or rather rested one 
extremity of its arch upon the water, and the other at the foot 
of the mouifV^ins of Savoy. Some white hotfses, I knbw hot* 
if they were those of Meillerie, shone through the yellow fire. 

On Saturday, the 30th of jun& we quitted Ouchy, and after 
two .days of pleasant sailing Srrived on Sunday evening at 
Montalcgre. 
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VII.— To,T. L, Peacock. 

j Geneva^ July lyth^ i 8 i 6 . 

My opinion of^urnin^o one spot of earth and calling it our 
home, and of the exc^ncies and usefulness of the sentiments 
arising out of this att;j£hment, has at length produced in the 
resolution of acquiring this possession. 

Vou are the onl^Minan who has sufficient regard for me to 
take an interest in the fulfilment of this design, and whose tastes 
conform sufficiently to mine to engage me to confide the 
execution of it to your discretion. 

I do not tibuble you with apologies for giving you this com- 
mission. I require only rural exertion, walks, and circuitous 
wanderings, some slight negotfations about the letting of a 
house — the superintendence of a disorderly garden, some palings 
to be mended, some books to be removed and set up. 

I wish you would get all my books and all my furniture from 
Bishopgate, agd all other effects appertaining to me« I have 
written to ... to secure all that belongs to me there to^ou. 

1 have written also to L to give up possessun of fhd house 

on the 3 rd of August * 

When you have possessed yourself of all my affairs, I wish 
you to look out for a home for me and Mary and William, *and * 
the kitten, who is now en pension. I wish you to get an unfur- 
nished house, with as good a garden as may be, near Windsor 
Forest, and taj^e a lease of it for fourteen or twenty-one years. 
The house must not be too small. I wish jthe situation to 
resemble as nearly as possible that of Bishopgate, and should 
think that Sunning Hill, or Winkfield Plain, or the neighbour- 
hood of Virginia Water would afibrd some possibilities. « 

Houses are now exceedingly cheap and plentiful ; tot I 
entrust the whole of this afjjiir entirely to your own discretion. « 

• My present intention is to return to England, and to giake 
that most* excellent of nations my perpetual resting place. I ^ 
think it is extremely probable that we shall return next spring — 
perhaps before, perhaps after, but certainly we shall return. 

On the motives and on the consequences of this jouAey, I 
reserve much explanation for some future winter walk or sum- 
mer eitpedition. This much alone is certain, tfiat before we 
return we shall have seen, and felt, and heard, a multiplicity of 
things which will haunt our^^alk and make us a little blitter 
worth knowing than we were before our departure. ^ • * 
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If possible wo think of descending the Danube in a boat, of 
visiting Constantinople and Athens, then Roma and the Tuscan 
cities, and returning by the south of France, Uways following 
great rivers. The Danube, the Po, the Rhone, and tto Garonne ; 
rivers are not like roads, the work oi the hands of man ; they 
imitate mind, which wanders at will o\ pathless desert?, and 
flows through nature’s loveliest recesses, rhich are inaccessible 
to anything besides. They have the viler advantage also of 
affording a cheaper mode of conveyance. 

This eastern scheme is one which has just seized on our 
imaginations. I fear that the detail of execuf'^n will destroy it, 
as all other wild and beautiful visions ; but at all events you 
will hear from us wherever we are^ and to whatever adventures 
destiny enforces us. 

Tell me in return all English news. What has become of my 
poem ?* 1 hope it has already sheltered itself in the bosom of 
Its mothei*, Oblivion, from whose embraces no one could have 
been so b«'trbarous as to tear it except me. 

Tell Qie of the political state or England — ite literature, of 
which when 1 speak Coleridge is in my thougnts ; — ^yourself, 
lastly owa employments, your historical labours. 

1 had written thus far when your letter to Mary dated the 8th 
arrived. What you say of Bishopgate of course modifies that 
' pari of this letter which relates to it. 1 confess I did not learn 
the destined ruin without some pain, but it is well for me per- 
haps that a situation requiring so large an expense should be 
placed beyond our hopes. 

You must sh^elter my roofless Penate% dedicate some new 
temple to them, and perform the functions of a priest in my 
absence. They are innocent deities, and their worship neither 
sanguiriary nor absurd. ^ 

libave Mammon and Jehovah to those who delight in wicked- 
•ness and slavery— their altars are stained with blood or polluted 
with gold, the price of blood. But the shrines of the Penates 
are good wood fires, or window frames intert^ned with creep- 
, ing plains ; their hymns 9 re ^he purring of kittens, the hissing 
of kettles ; the long talks over the past and dead, the laugh of 
children, the warm wind of summer filling the quiet house, and 
the phlting storm of winter struggling in vain for entrance. In 
talking of the Penates, will you not liken me^o Julius Caesar , 
dedicating a tftnple to Liberty ? As 1 have said in the^former 
part of my letter, I trust entirely to your discretion on the 


* Presumably Alastor, — H. B. F. 
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subject of a house^ Certainly the Forest engages my prefer- 
ence, because oftbe sylvan Wure of the place, and the beasts 
with whiej^t irinlled. ^t 1 am not insensible to the beauties 
of the TliaineSi^nd anr extraordinary eligibility of situation 
. you tfnention in your ^letter would overwhelm our habitual 
affection for the neighbourhood of Bishopgate. 

Its proximity to tire spot you have chosen is an argufhent 
with us in favour of the Thames. Recollect, however, we arc 
now choosing a fix'Cd, settled, eternal home, and as such its 
internal qualities will affect us more constantly than those which 
consist in the suiAunding scenery, which whatever it may be at 
first, will shortly be no more than the colours with which our 
own habits snail invest it 

I am glad that circumstances do not permit the choice to be 
my oVn. I shall abide by yoursls others abide by the necessity 
of their birth. 


• ••••• 

T. B. S. 


VIII.— To T. L. Peacock. 

ST. MARTIN— SERVOZ—CHAMOUNI— MONTANVERT— 
MONT BLANa 

^H6ul de Londres^ Chamouniy July nndy i 8 i 6 . 

Whilst you, my friend, are engaged in securing a home for 
us, we are wandering in search of recollections to embellish it 
I dm not err in conceiving that you are interested in details of all 
that is majestic or beautiful in nature ; but how shall I describe 
to you the scenes by which I am npw surrounded ? To exhaust • 
the epitlff ts which express the astonishment and the admiration — 
thb very ^cessm satisfied astonishment, where expectation 
scarcely awnowledged any boundary; is this to impross upon 
your mind the images which fill mine now, even till it overflow ? 

I too have read the raptures of travellers ; I will be warned by 
their example ; I will simply detail to you all that I can relate, 

• 01* all that, if related, would enable you to conceive, what we 
have dolie or seen since the morning of the 20th, when we left 
Geneva. • ^ 

We commenced our intended^'oumey to Chamouni at half-past 
eight in the morning. We passed through the chartipain 
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country, which extends from Mont Saldve to the base of the 
higher • Alps. The country is suflffciently fettle, covered with 
corn-fields and orchards, and interscc^d by sVdejL^cclivities 
with flat summits. The day was clouacss and excSsively hot, 
the Alps were perpetually in sight, aM as we advance^ the 
mountains, which form their outskirts, ^^ed in around us. We 
pasted a bridge over a stream, which di^iarges itself into the 
Arve. The Arve itself, much swollen by the rains, flows 
constantly to the right of the road. • 

As we approached Bonneville through arl^venue composed 
of a bejiutiful species of drooping poplar, we observed that the 
corn-fields on each side were covered with inundation. 
Bonneville is a neat little town, with no conspicuous peculiarity, 
except the white towers of the prison, an extensive building 
overlooking the town. At Bonneville the Alps commened^ one 
of which, clothed by forests, rises almost immediately from the 
opposite bank of the Arve. 

From •Bonneville to Cluses the road conducts through a 
spa^iou9 and fertile plain, surrounded on all sidesiby mountains, 
covered J ike those of Meillerie with forests of intermingled pine 
M^d cUd^tnut. ^t Cluses the road turns suddenly to the right, 
following the Arve along the chasm, which it seems to have 
hollowed for itself among the perpendicular mountains. The 
scene assumes here a more savage and colossal character : the 
valley becomes narrow, affording no more space than is sufficient 
for the river and the road. The pines descend to the banks, 
imitating, with their irregular spires, the pyrami^l crags, which 
lift themselves far above the regions of foiftst into the deep azure 
of the sky, and among the white dazzling clouds. The scene, 
at the distance of half a mile from Cluses, differs from that of 
MMld^k in little else than in the immensity of its proportions, 
ana in its untamcable inaccessible solitude, inhabited only by 
•the goats which we saw browsing 0 |i the rocks. 

Near Maglans, within a league of each odier, we ^aw two 
waterfalls. They were no more than mountain rivulets, but the 
height from which they *fell,»at least of twelve hundred feet, 
made them assume a character inconsistent with the smallness 
of tl^pir stream. The first fell from the overhanging brow of a 
black precipice on an enormous rock, precisely resembling 
some colossaj Egyptian statue of a female deity. It struck the « 
head of the visionary image, and gracefully diyiding thlre, fell 
froj;ii it in folds of foam more*iike to cloud than water, imitating 
a vdl of the most exquisite wa^f. It then united, concealing 
the Idwtr part of the statue, and hiding itself in a winding of its 
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channel, burst into a deeper fall, and crossed our route in its 
path towards the Arve. 

The other wJtorfall was more continuous and larges. The 
violence ^h vAich it made it look more like some shape 
which an exhalation Had assumed, than like water, for it 
stretmied beyond the ^untain, which appeared dark behind it, 
as it might have appwed behind an evanescent cloud. 

The character of file scenery continued the same untH we 
arrived at St. M^in (called in the maps Sallanches), the 
mountains perpet^Tly becoming more elevated, exhibiting at 
every turn of th^Toad more craggy summits, loftier and wider 
extent of forestsj darker and more deep recesses. 

The follqpring morning we proceeded from St. Martin, on 
mules, to Chamouni, accompanied by two guides. We pro- 
ceeded, as we had done the preceding day, along the valley of 
the Arve, a valley surrounded on all sides by immense moun- 
tains, whose rugged precipices are intermixed on high with 
dazzling snow. Their bases were still covered with the eternal 
forests, which perpetually grew darker and more pi\)found as 
we approached the inner regions of the mountains. • , 

On arriving at a small village at the distance qf«a league 
from St. Martin, we dismounted from our mule% and i^dre 
ducted by our guides to view a cascade. We beheld an 
immense body of water fall two hundred and fifty feet, dashing.^' 
from rock to rock, and casting a spray which formed a mist 
around it, in the midst of which hung a multitude of sunbows, 
which faded or became unspeakably vivid, as the inconstant 
sun shone through the clouds. When we approached near to 
it, the rain of the spt&y reached us, and our clothes were wetted 
by the quick-falling but minute particles of water. The cataract 
fell from above into a deep craggy chasm at our feet, where, 
dlianging its character to. that of a mountain stream, it^mjsucd 
its course towards the Arve, roaring over the rocks that impeded 
its progress. • * 

As ipire proceeded, our route still lay through the valley, or 
*rather, as it had now become, the vast ravine, which is at once 
the couch and the creation of tlfe tetriWe Arve. We<isccndod,* 
winding between mountains, whose immensity staggers the 
imagination. We crossed the path of a torrent, whictf three 
/lays since had descended from the thawing snow, and lorn the 
road^way. ' 

We dined at Servoz, a little village, where there are lead and 
copper mines, and where we sav/a cabinet of natural curiosities, 
like those of Keswick and I^thgelert. We saw in this csioinet 
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some chamois’ horns, and the horns of an « exceedingly rare 
animal called the bouquetin, which.inhabits the deserts of snow 
to the south of Mont Blanc : it is an animah (T the stag kind ; 
its horns weigh, at least, twenty-seve^ English poyp ds. It is 
inconceivable how so small an animal cquid support so 
inordinate a weight. The horns are of a very peculiar*con- 
formation, being broad, massy, and ponded at the ends, and 
suri^unded with a number of rings, wmrh are supposed to 
afford an indication of its age : there were seventeen rings on 
the largest of these horns. ^ ^ 

From Servoz three leagues remain to *^amouni. — Mont 
Blanc was before us — the Alps, with their imuhnerable glaciers 
on high all around, closing in the complicated wildings of the 
single vale — ^forests inexpressibly beautiful, but majestic in their 
beauty — intermingled beech and pine, and oak, overshadqwed 
our road, or receded, whilst lawns of such verdure as 1 have 
never seen before, occupied these openings, and gradually 
became darker in their recesses. Mont Blanc was before us, 
but it was covered with cloud ; its base, furrowed with dreadful 
gapsji waes seen above. Pinnacles of snow intolerably bright, 
part of chain connected with Mont Blanc, shone through 
clbdds at intervals on high. I never knew — I never 
imagined — what mountains were before. The immensity of 
» these aerial summits excited, when they suddenly burst upon 
the sight, a sentiment of ecstatic wonder, not unallied to mad- 
ness. And remember this was all one scene, it all pressed 
home to our regard and our imagination. Though it embraced 
a vast extent of space, the snowy pyramids whiefr shot into the 
bright blue sky seemed to overhang ouf path ; the ravine, 
clothed with gigantic pines, and black with its depth below, so 
deep that the very roaring of the untameable Arve, which rolled 
throqglf it, could not be heard above — all was as much our oWh, 
as if we had been the creators of such impressions in the minds 
6f others as now occupied our own. Nature was the poet, 
whose harmony held our spirits more breathlq^s than^hat o| 
the d^inest. • 

^ As we ^tered the valtey^jf Chamouni, (which in fact, may be 
considered as a continuation of those which we have followed 
from Qonnevillc and Cluses,) clouds hung upon the mountains 
at the distance perhaps of 6000 feet from the earth, but so a^ 
effectually to «i^nccal, not only Mont Blanc, hut the^other 
as they call them here, attached and subordinate to it. 
We travelling along the vail^, when suddenly we heard a 
cound*as of the burst of smotherdS thunder rolling above ; yet 
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there was something in the sound, that told us it could not be 
thunder. Our guide hastily pointed out to us a part of the 
mountain oppose*, from whence the sound came. It Vas an 
avalanche^* w/ saw the ^moke of its path among the rocks, and 
continued to heal* at intervals the bursting of its fall. It fell on 
the l#ed of a torrent, v^ich it displaced, and presently we saw 
its tawny-coloured vf^MTS also spread themselves over the ra]^ine, 
whidi was their couen. 

We did not, as intended visit the Glacier des Bossons 
to-day, although it Joescends within a few minutes’ walk of the 
road, wishing to <^^ey it at least when unfatigued. We saw 
this glacier, whicii comes close to the fertile plain, as we passed. 
Its surface v?as broken into a thousand unaccountable figures ; 
conical and pyramidical crystallizations, more than fifty feet in 
height, rise from its surface, an4 precipices of ice, of dazzling 
splendour, overhang the woods and meadows of the vale. This 
glacier winds upwards from the valley, until it joins the masses 
of frost from wnich It was produced above, winding thpugh its 
own ravine like a bright belt flung over the black region of pines. 
There is' mon? in all these scenes than mere magnitude of 
proportion : there is a majesty of outline ; the;e is * doi . awful 
grace in the very colours which invest these wonderful shapes«=^ 
a charm which is peculiar to them, quite distinct even from the 
reality of their unutterable greatness. 


July 24. 

Yesterday mdming t^e went to the source of the Arveiron. 
It is about a league'* from this village ; the rfver rolls forth 
impetuously from an arch of ice, and spreads itself in many 
streams over a vast space of the valley, ravaged ani} laid 
barl by Its inundations. Th^ glacier by which its waters 4ire 
nourished, overhangs this cavern and the plain, and the forests . , 
of pine which surround it, with terrible precipices of solid ice. 
On the sther si^ rises the immense glacier of Montanvert, 
fifty miles in extent, occupying a^cha^m among mountains of 
inconceivable height, and of forms so pdinted and abrupt, that 
they seem to pierce the sky. From this glacier we saw, as we 
sat on a rock, close to one of the streams of the Arvc4ron, 
masses of ke detach themselves from on high, and rush with a 
loud duU noise idto the vale. The violence of thiift* fall turned 
them into powder, which flowed qver the rocks in imitation of 
water-falls, whose ravines the]^ usurped and filled. 

In the evening, I went witl? Duerde, my guide, the .only 
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tolerable person I have seen in this country, to visit the glacier 
of Bossons. This glacier, like that of Montanvert, comes close 
to the tale, overhanging the green meadows anil the dark woods 
with the dazzling whiteness of its #recipicclkan(}^innacles, 
which are like spires of radiant crysttu; covered with a net-work 
of frosted silver. These glaciers flow p^petually into the valley, 
rav|ging in their slow but irresistible pra^ess the pastures and 
the forests which surround them, performing a work of desola- 
tion in ages, which a river of lava might accjmplish in an hour, 
but far more irretrievably ; for where the ice ^as once descended, 
the hardiest plant refuses to grow ; if even- jns in some extra- 
ordinary instances, it should recede after its progress has once 
commenced. The glaciers perpetually move oiyyard, at the 
rate of a foot each day, with a motion that commences at the 
spot where, on the boundaries ^f perpetual congelation, the^ are 
produced by the freezing of the waters which arise from the 
partial melting of the eternal snows. They drag with them, 
from the^ regions whence they derive their origin, all the ruins of 
the mountain, enormous rocks, and immense accumulations of 
sand and stones. These are driven onwards by%he irresistible 
streaoi ^*80114106 ; and when they arrive at a declivity of the 
* ITmunlain, sufficiently rapid, roll dowii, scattering ruin. I saw 
one of these rocks which had descended in the spring, (winter 
' hefc is the season of silence and safety,) which measured forty 
feet in every direction. 

The verge of a glacier, like that of Bossons, presents the most 
vivid image of desolation that it is possible to conceive. No 
one dares to approach it ; for the enormous pinnacles of ice 
which perpetually fall, are perpetually reproduced. The pines 
of the forest, which bound it at one extremity, are overthrown and 
shattered, to a wide extent, at its base. There is something 
inexpressibly dreadful in the aspect of the few branchless 
^ trunks, which, nearest to the ice rifts, still stand in the uprooted 
soil. The meadows perish, overwhelmed with sand and stones. 
Within this last year, these glaciers have^ advanced three 
hundred feet into the vjille^. Saussure^ the natu|ahst, sa^s, 
that they have their periods of increase and decay : the people 
of the country hold an opinion entirely different ; but as I judge, 
moi*e probable. It is agreed by all, that the snow on the 
summit of Mont Blanc and the neighbouring mountains per- 
petually augfttents, and that ice, in the form of ^laciers^^subsists* 
without melting in the valley of Chamouni during its transient 
ahd variable summer. If the snow which produces this glacier 
musi augment, and the heat or the valley is no obstacle to the 
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perpetual existeilce of such masses of ice as have already 
descended into At. the consequence is obvious ; the glaciers 
must augment ajpEf^ill su^ist, at least until they have overflowed 
this vale. ^ 

I will not pursue Buffon’s sublime but gloomy theory— -that 
this globe which we Ahabit will, at some future period, be 
changed into a mass m frost by the encroachments of the jiolar 
ice, and of that prAuced on the most elevated points of the 
earth. Do you, wM^ssert the supremacy of Ahriman, imagine 
him throned amofe these desolating snow’s, among these 
palaces of death ^nd frost, so sculptured in this their terrible 
magnificence by the adamantine hand of necessity, and that he 
casts arounif him, as the first essays of his final usurpation, 
avalanches, torrents, rocks, and thunders, and above all these 
deadly glaciers, at once the prA)f and symbols of his reign 
add to this, the degradation of the hurnan species— who, in 
these regions, are half deformed or idiotic, and most of whom 
are deprived of anything that can excite interest or adpiiration. 
This is part of the subject more mournful and less sublime ; 
but such as neither the poet nor the philosopher should dislllain 
to regard. 

This morning we departed, on the promise of a fine day;To 
visit the glacier of Montanvert. In that part where it fills a 
slanting valley, it is called the Sea of Ice. This valley is 950 
toises, or 7600 feet, above the level of the sea. We had not 
proceeded far before the rain began to fall, but we persisted 
until we had accomplished more than half of our journey, when 
we returned, wet thrcyigh. 


Chmnouiu\ July 2 ^tli. 

^Ve have returned from visiting the glacier of Montanvert., or 
as it is called the Sea of Ice, a scene in truth of dizzying 
wonder. The path that •Winds to it along the side of a 
mduntafc, now iiiothed with pines, now intersected with snowy 
hollows, is* wide and steep. Thq cabin of Montanvert is three 
leagues from Chamouni, half of which distance is performed on 
mules, not so sure-footed but that on the first day the one which 
I rode fell in what the guides call a mauvais fias, so ihat I 
narrowly escaped being precipitated down the mountain. Wc 
passedc’over a ‘ hollow covered with snow, dovch which vast 
stones arc accustomed to roll. One had fallen the preceding 
day, a little time after we had returned : our guides desired us 
to pass quickly, for it is said^that sometimes the least sound 
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will accelerate their descent. We arrive<f at Montanvert, 
however, safe. i 

On all sides precipitous mountainsathe abodes o^nrelenting 
frost, surround this vale : their sides are backed Tip with ice 
and snow, broken, heaped high, and exhibiting terriHc cl^sms. 
The summits are sharp and naked ^nnacles, whose over- 
hanging steepness will not even permit »ow to rest upon them. 
Lines of dazzling ice occupy here and then their perpendicular 
rifts, and shine through the driving vapoifk with inexpressible 
brilliance : they pierce the clouds like thiits not belonging to 
this earth. The vale itself is filled with a mass of undulating 
ice, and has an ascent sufficiently gradual even to the remotest 
abysses of these horrible deserts. It is only ffalf a league 
(about two miles) in breadth, and seems much less. It exhibits 
an appearance as if frost had Addenly bound up the wave% and 
whirlpools of a mighty torrent. We walked some distance upon 
its surface. The waves are elevated about twelve or fifteen 
feet from the surface of the mass, which is intersected by long 
gaps of- unfathomable depth, the ice of whos% sides is more 
beahtifujlly azure than the sky. In these regions everything 
changes, hnd <s in motion, ^is vast mass of ice has one 
general progress, which ceases neither day nor night ; it breaks 
an^ bursts for ever : some undulations sink while others rise ; 
it is never the same. The echo of rocks, or of the ice and snow 
which fall from their overhanging precipices, or roll from their 
aerial summits, scarcely ceases for one moment. One would 
think that Mont Blanc, like the god of the S^pics, was a vast 
animal, and that the frozen blood for ever circulated through his 
stony veins. 

We dined (M ^ C ^ and I) on the grass, in the open 

air, sir. rounded by this scene. The air is piercing and clear. 
We*^ returned down the mountain sometimes encompassed by 
« the driving vapours, sometimes chared by the sunbeams, and 
arrived at our inn by seven o’clock. 

«• 

' Moniaiegre^ July iZth. 

Tl\e next morning we returned through the rain to St. Martin. 
The scenery had lost something of its immensity, thick clouds 
hanging oveiu^he highest mountains ; but visiiings of sunli^t « 
intervened between the showers, and the blue sky shone Between 
the ^accumulated clouds of snd wy whiteness which brought them ; 
thd dazzling mountains sometimrs glittered through a chasm of 
the clouds above our heads, and all the charm of its grandeur 
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remained. We itepassed Pont PelUsier^ a wooden bridge over 
the Arve, and ravine of the Arve. We repassed the pine 
forests which ojb^ang the defile, the chateau of St. Michael ; 
a haunted^in, built on me edge of a precipice, and shadowed 
over by the eternal forest. We repassed the vale of Servoz, a 
vale *more beautiful, jmcause more luxuriant, than that of 
Chamouni. Mont forms one of the sides of this vale also, 
and the other is inched by an irregular amphitheatre of enor- 
mous mountains, oi^f which is in ruins, and fell fifty years ago 
into the higher pamf the valley; the smoke of its faul was seen 
in Piedmont, and^ople went from Turin to investigate whether 
a volcano had not burst forth among the Alps. It continued 
falling many^ays, spreading, with the shock and thunder of its 
ruin, consternation into the neighbouring vales. In the evening 
we arrived at St. Martin. The ilext day we wound through the 
valley, which I have described before, and arrived in the evening 
at our home. 

We have bought some specimens of minerals and plants, and 
two or three ^rystal seals, at Mont Blanc, to preserve the 
remembrance of having approached it. There is a cabinet of 
histoire ncUurelle at Chamouni, just as at Keswick; Matlock, 
and Clifton ; the proprietor of which is the very vilest specimen 
of that vile species of quack, that, together with the whole army 
of aubergistes and guides, and indeed the entire mass of {he 
population, subsist on the weakness and credulity of travellers 
as leeches subsist on the sick. The most interesting of my 
purchases is a large collection of all the seeds of rare alpine 
plants, with thiir names written upon the outside of the papers 
that contain them. These I mean to colonise in my garden in 
England, and to permit you to make what choice you please 
fro0a them. They are companions which the Celandinj — ^the 
classic Celandine-— need not despise ; they are as wild and nfore 
daring than he, and will tell him tales of things even as touching 
and sublime as the gaze of i vernal poet. 

oDid Ptell yoLf that there are troops of wolves among these 
mountains? In the winter they descendjnto the valleys, which 
the snow occupies six months of the year, and devour every- 
thing that they can find out of doors. A wolf is more powerful 
than the fiercest and strongest dog. There are no beairs in 
, these regions. We heard, when we were in Lucepe, that they 
were occasionally found in the forests which surr<yund that lake. 

Adieu, j S. 
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IX.— Journal. 

• \ I 

Geneva^ Su^ay^ iZt^Augiist^ i8i6. 

See Apollo’s Sexton,* who tells us niany^ mysteries gf his 
trade. We talk of Ghosts. Neither D^d Byron nor M. G. L. 
seeai to believe in them ; and they botn\^ree, in the very face 
of reason, that none could believe in gbosA without belieying in 
God. 1 do not think that all the persoaJLwho profess to dis- 
credit these visitations, really discredit thelk ; or, if they do in 
the daylight, are not admonished, by the approach of loneli- 
ness and midnight, to think more respectfully of the world of 
shadows. • 

Lewis recited a poem, which he had composed at the 
request of the Princess of WiHes. The Princess of Wales, he 
premised, was not only a believer in ghosts, but in magic and 
witchcraft, and asserted, that prophecies made in her youth had 
been accomplished since. The tale was of a lady in Germany. 

This^lady, Minna, had been exceedingly attached to her 
hus*ban(|^ and they had made a vow that the one who died first 
should^rdturn^after death to visit the other as a ghost. She 
v^as sitting one day alone in her chamber, when she heard an 
unjisual sound of footsteps on the stairs. The door opened, 
and her husband’s spectre, gashed with a deep wound across 
the forehead, and in military habiliments, entered. She 
appeared startled at the apparition ; and the. ghost told her, 
that when he should visit her in future, she would hear a passing 
bell toll, and £hese words distinctly uttved cTose to her ear, 
“ Minna, I am here.” On inquiry, it was found that her husband 
had fallen in battle on the very day she was visited by the 
vision. The intercourse between the ghost and the woman 
continued for some time, until the latter laid aside all terror, 
and indulged herself in the aifectic^ which she had felt for him 
while living. One evening she went to a ball, and permitted 
her^thoughts to be alienated by the attentioift of a ]Aorentme 
gentleman, more witty, more graceful, and more ^ntle, as it 
appeared to her, than any person she had ever seen. As he was 
conducting her through the dance, a death-bell tolled. Minna, 
lostTn the fascination of the Florentine’s attentions, disregarded, 
or did not ^ear the sound. A second peal, k>uder and mere* 
deep, startled the whole company, when Minna hlard the 
5 j[host’s accustomed whisper^ and raising her eyes, saw in an 
^fr. G. Lewis, so named in EftClish Bards and Scotch Reviewers . — 
A/.AV 4 
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opposite mirror tlie reflection of the ghost, standing over her. 
She is said to hat^died of terror. , 

Lewis tdd foul other stories — ^all grim. 

. . a ■ • 

Tlyirsday, agth^ August. — We depart from Geneva, at nine in 
the morning. The S^bs are very slow drivers ; besides which 
we have Jura to mont ; we, therefore, go a very few posts 
to-da3& The scenew is very beautiful, and we see many magnifi- 
cent views. We PV^ Les Rousses, which, when we crossed in 
the spring, was deop in snow. We sleep at Morrez. 

Friday, 30th.— We leave Morrez, and arrive in the etoening at 
Dole, after a various day. 

Saturday, ^ I St. — From Dole we go to Rouvray, where we 
sleep. We pass through Dijon ; and, after Dijon, take a 
different route than that which ^e followed on the two other 
occasions. The scenery has some beauty and singularity in the 
line of the mountains which surround the Val dc Suzon. Low, 
yet precipitous hills, covered with vines or woods, and with 
streams, meadpws, and poplars, at the bottom. 

Sunday, September 1st. — Leave Rouvray, pass Auxeriie, where 
we dine ; a pretty town, and arrive, at two o^clock, at Villdneuve 
le Guiard. 

Monday, 2nd. — From Villeneuve le Guiard, we arrive at F.on- . 
tainebleau. The scenery around this palace is wild and even 
savage. The soil is full of rocks, apparently granite, which on 
every side break through the ground. The hills are low, hut 
precipitous an^. rough. The valleys, equally wild, are shaded 
by forests. In the midst of this wilderness stands the palace. 
Some of the apartments equal in magnificence anything that I 
could conceive. The roofs are fretted with gold, and the 
caa?opies of velvet. From Fontainebleau we proceed to Ver- 
sailles, in the route towards Rouen. We arrive at Versailles at ni ne. 

Tuesday, 3rd. — We saw the palace and gardens of Versailles 
and le Grand et Petit Trianon. They surpass Fontainebleau. 
Th(i' gardens are full of statues, vases, fountains, and colonnr.des. 
In all that essentially belongs to a ga^-den they are extraor- 
dinarily deficient. The orangery is a stupid piece of expense. 
There was one orange-tree, not apparently so old, sown in. 1442. 
We saw only the gardens and the theatre at the Petit Trianon. 
T^e gardens arc in the English taste, and extremely pretty. 
The Grand Trianon was open. It is a summer palace, light, 
yet magnificent. We were unable to devote the time it deserved 
to the gallery of paintings here. There was a portrait^'of 
Madame de la Valli^re, the repentant mistress of Louis 'XIV. 
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She was melancholyi but exceedingly beautiful, and was repre- 
sented^s holding a skidli and sitting before a rrucifix, pale, and 
with downcast eyes« ^ 

We then went to the great palade. Th ^ apartments are 
unfurnished ; but even with this disadvantage,^are more xx^agni* 
ficent than those of Fontainebleau. ^They are lined with 
marble of various colours, whose pedestai8‘and capitals are gilt, 
and the ceiling is richly gilt with compa^'^ments of painting. 
The arrangement of these materials has^Vn them, it is true, 
something effeminate and royal. Could Grecian architect 
have cogimanded all the labour and money v^fiich was expended 
on Versailles, he would have produced a fabric which the whole 
world has never equalled. We saw the Hall of Hercules, the 
balcony where the King and the Queen exhibited themselves to 
the Parisian mob. The peoj^^le who showed us through the 
palace, obstinately refused to say anything about the Revolu- 
tion. We could not even find out in which chamber the rioters 
of the icth August found the king. We saw the Salle d’Opdra, 
whqre are now preserved the portraits of the kings. There was 
the racCiOf the house of Orleans, with the exception of Egalitd, 
a^l extftrexnely handsome. There was Madame de Maintenon, 
and beside her a beautiful little girl, the daughter of La Valli^re. 
The pictures had been hidden during the Revolution. We saw 
the library of Louis XVI. The librarian had held some place 
in the ancient court near Marie-Antoinette. He returned with 
the Bourbons, and was waiting for some better situation. He 
showed us a book which he had preserved during the Revolu- 
tion. It was arbook of paintings, represerting a tournament at 
the Court of Louis XIV. ; and it seemed that the present deso- 
lation of France, the fury of the injured people, and all the 
horjroks to which they abandoned themselves, stung by their 
long sufferings, flowed naturally enough from expenditures so 
* immense, as must have been demanded by the magnificence of 
this tournament. The vacant rooms of this palace imaged well 
the •hollow show of monarchy. After seeing 'these tningS we 
departed towards Havre, "and^slept at Auxerre. 

Wednesday, 4th. — ^We passed through Rouen, and saw the 
cathgdral, an immense specimen of the most costly and magnifi- 
cent gothic. The interior of the church disappoints. We saw 
the burial-p^pe of Richard Coeur de Lion «'md his brother.* 
The dtar of the church is a fine piece of marble. Sleep at 
"'Yv^ot. ® 

Thursday, sth.— We arrive at^avre, and wait for the packet 
—wind contrary. S. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Hunt. 

m 

_ - Great Marlow^ TS^th June \^\T . 

Mv' Dear FrI^nds, 

• I p^rforiiqifd my promise, and arrived here llic 

night after I set off. J&verybody up to this minute has been and 
continues well. I ot^t to have written yesterday, for lo-d.-f^', I 
know flot how, 1 haj^so constant a pain in my side, and such a 
depression of strci^tn and spirits, as to make my holding tlic 
pen whilst I write you an almost intolerable exertion. This, 
you know, with me is transitory. Do not mention that I am 
unwell to your nephew ; for the advocate of a new system of 
diet is held bouna to be invulnerable by disease, in the same 
manner as the sectaries of a nem system of religion arc held to 
be more moral than other people, or as a reformed parliament 
must at least be assumed as the remedy of all political evils. 
No one will change the diet, adopt the religion, or reform the 
parliament else. * 

Well, I am ^ry anxious to hear how you get on^ and f inireat 
Marianne to excite Hunt not to delay a minute^ in wilting the 
necessary letters, and in informing me of the result Km'^s £v*c 
only to be approached through their ministers ; who indeed, ns 
Marianne shall know to her cost, if she don*t take care, are « 
responsible not only for all their commissions, but, a more 
dreadful responsibility, for^ all their omissions. And I know not 
who has a right to the title of king, if not according to the 
Stoics, he to %rhom the King of kings had delegated the 
prerogative of lord orthe creation. * 

Let me know how Henry gets on, and make my best respects 
to vour brother and Mrs. Hunt Adieu. ^ 

Alvf&ys most affectionately yours, • 

P. B. S. 


*XI.— To William Godwin. 

• • • 

Marlow^ December 1817. 

My Dear Godwin, — To begin with the subject of inost 
•immediate interest : close with Richardson ; and when 1 say 
this, wlfat reliet should I not feel from a thousaft*^ distressing 
emotions, if I could believe that was in earnest in his offer I 
I have not heard from Longdill, though I wish earnestly 4 or 
information. * 
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My health has been materially worse. My feelings at intervals 
are of^a deadly and torpid kind, or awaken<jdjito a state of such 
unnatural and keen excitement, that,\only to*,* stance the organ 
of sight, 1 find the very blades of grasS and th^bougHs of distant 
trees present themselves to me with microsccjipical distinqness. 
Towards evening, 1 sink into a state d*], lethargy and inanima- 
tions and often remain for liours on the between sleep and 
waking, a prey to the most painful irritabilKy of thought. „ Such, 
with little intermission, is my condition. <^Ihe hours devoted to 
study are selected with vigilant cautionxfrom among these 
periods of endurance. It is not for this that Vthink of travelling 
to Italy, even if I knew that Italy would relieve me. But I 
have experienced a decisive pulmonary attack ; anti, although at 
present it has passed away without any very considerable 
vestige of its existence, yet thfe symptom sufficiently shows the 
true nature of my disease to be consumption. It is to my 
advantage that this malady is in its nature slow, and, if one is 
sufficiently alive to its advances, is susceptible of cure from a 
warni cMmatc. In the event of its assuming anyiflecided shape, 
it would, be my duty to go to Italy without delay ; and it is only 
when .that mea^sure becomes an indispensable duty that, contrary 
td'both Mary’s feelings and to mine, as they regard you, I shall 
go to Italy. 1 need not remind you (besides the mere pain 
endured by the survivors) of the train of evil consequences 
which my death would cause to ensue. I am thus circum- 
stantial and explicit, because you seem to have misunderstood 
me. It is not health, but life, that I should seek in Italy ; and 
that, not for my own sake — I feel that I am capable of trampling 
on all such weakness — ^but for the sake of those to whom 
my life may be a source of happiness, utility, security, and 
honout, and to some of whom my death might be all that is<the 
reverse. 

I ought to say I cannot pcrseveje in the meat diet. What 
you say of Malthus fills me, as far as my intellect is coiicemed, 
witU life and strength. I believe that I have'’ a most® an:tio«is 
desire that the time should quickly come that, eve% so far as 
you are personally concerned, you should be tranquil and 
independent. But when I consider the intellectual lustre with 
whicn you clothe this world, and how much the last generation 
of mankind ^jiy be benefited by that light fiowing forth withotit« 
the intervention of one shadow, I am elevated above all thoughts 
which tend to you or myself ns an individual, and become, by 
sympathy, part of those distam and innumerable minds to 
whom ypur writings must be present. 
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I meant to li A’c written to you about Mandeville * solely ; 
but I was so irrit^le and weak that 1 could not write, although 
I thought I had ^uch to|say. I have read Mandeville^ hut I 
must iea(rtt agaiij soon, for the interest is of that irresistible and 
overwhelming kiife, that the mind in its influence is like a cloud 
borne on by an mipet:<ous wind — like one breathlessly carried 
forward, who has nc^me to pause or obsAve the causes o^his 
career^ I think theftower of Mandeville is inferior to nothing 
you have done ; an<livere it not for the character of Falkland, f 
no instance in whiy you have exerted that power of creation 
which you posse* beyond all contemporary writers, might 
compare with it. Falkland is still alone ; power is, in Falkland, 
not, as in Mftndcville, tumult hurried onward by the tempest, 
but tranquillity standing unshaken amid its fiercest rage. But 
Caled Williams never shakes thfi deepest soul like Mandeville, 
It must be said of the latter, you rule with a rod of iron. The 
picture is never bright ; and we wonder whence you drew the 
darkness with which its shades are deepened, until the epithet 
of tenfold migiit almost cease to be a metaphor. The noun 
smorfia touches some cord within us with such a pold and 
jarring power, that 1 started, and for some time cofklck scarce 
believe but that 1 was Mandeville, and that this hideous gfin 
was stamped upon m^r own face. In style and strength^of^ 
expression, Mandeville is wonderfully great, and the energy and 
the sweetness of the sentiments scarcely to be equalled. 
Clifford’s character, as mere beauty, is a divine and soothing 
contrast ; «nd ^ do not think — if, perhaps, I except (and I 
know not if I ought rfo do so) the speech of Agathon in the 
Symposium of Plato — that there ever was produced a moral 
discourse more characteristic of all that is admirable and 
lovely in human nature — ^more lovely and admirable in iteelf— 
than that of Henrietta to Mandeville, as he is recovering ffom 
madness. Shall I say that^ when 1 discovered that she was 
pleading all this time sweetly for her lover, and when at last she 
woaMy abandoned poor Mandeville, I felt an involuntary 
and, perha^, an unreasonable pang 1 • A^licu ! • 

Always most affectionately yours, 

P.^S. 


* Godwin’s novel so called,— L. S. 
t In the novel of CJlUb Williams,^!,, S. 
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XII.-— To Wiluam^GodwL’v 

Marlow^ecelnber iith^ 1^17. 

Ichave read and cSnsidered all that yoc^ay about my general 
powers, and the particular instance of the ipem in which I have 
attempted to develop them. Nothing cawUe more satisfactory 
to me than the interest which your admoni^ns express. But I 
think you arc mistaken in some points ^Ith regard to the 
peculiar nature of my powers, whatever be their amount. I 
listened with deference and self-suspicion to yo0r censures of 
Laon and Cytknaj but the productions of mine which you 
commend hold a very low pmee in my own esteem, and this 
reassured me, in some degree at least. The poem was pro- 
duced by a series of thoughts which filled my mind with 
unbounded and sustained enthusiasm. I felt the precariousness 
of ipy ITe, and I resolved in this book to leave ^mc records of 
myself. ^ Much of what the volume contains was written with 
the same feeling, as real, though not so prophetic, as the com- 
m^unications of a dying man. I never* presumed, indeed, to 
consider it anything approaching to faultless ; but, when I 
considered contemporary productions of the same apparent 
pretensions, I will own that I was filled with confidence. 1 felt 
that it was in many respects a genuine picture of my own mind. 

I felt that the sentiments were true, not assuxiied : and in this 
have I long believed — that my power consists in sympathy, and 
that part of imagination which relates to sentiment and con- 
templation. I am formed, if for anything not in common with 
the herd of mankind, to apprehend minute and remote jlis- 
tii&tions of feeling, whether relative to external nature or the ^ 
living beings which surround us, and to communicate the con- 
ceptions which result from considering either the moral or the 
material universe as a whole. . . . Yet, after 'all, I ckanol but 
be conreious, in much of what I write, of an abstnee of that 
tranquillity which is the attribute and accompaniment of power. 
This feeling alone would make your most kind and wise 
admonitions,, on the subject of the economy of intellectual force, 
valuable to qie. And, if 1 live^ or if I see any, trust in coming, 
years, doubt not but that I shall do something, whatever it 
might be, which a serious and earnest estimate of my powers 
a^fil suggest to me, and which will be in every respect 
accommodated to their utmost limits. 
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3{| IL— To Charles Ollier. 

Marlow^ December wthy !8i7. 

Dear SIr, 

^ It is to be regretted that you did not consult your 

own safety and as vants^e (if you consider it connected with the 
non-publication of ix^book) before your declining the pubtfea- 
tion, ^fter having ^Kcepted it, would have operated to so 
extensive and serieJiA an injury to my views as now. The 
instances of abuse j^d menace which you cite were such as you 
expected, and wei^ as 1 conceived, prepared for. If not, it 
would have been just to me to have given them their due weight 
and considexittion before. You foresaw, you foreknew, all that 
these people would say. You do your best to condemn my book 
before it is given forth, becaus^you publish it, and then with- 
draw ; so that no other bookseller will publish it, because one 
has already rejected it You must be aware of the great injury 
which you prepare for me. If I had never consulted your 
advantage, myjbook would have had a fair hearing. But now it 
is first published, and then the publisher, as if the author liad 
deceived him as to the contents of the work~*and*as jf the 
inevitable consemience of its publication would be ignominy afid 
punishment — ^and as if none should dare to touch it or look at it^ 
— ^retracts, at a period when nothing but the most extraordinary 
and unforeseen circumstances can justify his retraction. 

I beseech you to reconsid^ the matter, for your sake no less 
than for my own. Assume the high and secure ground of 
courage. The people who visit your shop, and the wretched 
bigot who gave his worthless custom to some other bookseller, 
are not the public The public respect talent ; and a large 
porfeion of them axe already undeceived with regard to the 
prejudices which my book attacks. You would lose sotne 
customers, but you would gain others. Your trade would be 
diverted into a channel more consistent with your own 
prnfiiples. Not to say that a publisher is in no wise pledged to 
all the opinions of his publications, or»to^ny ; and thauhe may 
enter his protest with each copy sold, either against the truth or 
the discretion of the principles of the books he sells. But there 
is a much more important consideration in the case. You*are, 
Axid have been»to R certain extent, the publii|her. I don’t 
believe that, if the book was quietly and regularly published, 
the Government would touch anything of a character so refined, 
and so remote from the conceptions of the vulgar. They woilld 
hesitate before they invaded a Member of the higher circles of 
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the republic of letters. But, if they see us f:reinble, they will 
make no distinctions ; they will feel their str^^igth. You might 
bring *the arm of the law down u^on us \V Pinching now. 
Directly these scoundrels see that people aae afraiS of them, 
they seize upon them and hold them up to mafikind as crii^inals 
already convicted by their own fealirs. You lay yourself 
prostrate, and they trample on you. HJkr glad they would be 
to seize on any connection of Hunt’s bjLthis most pq^werful 
of all their arms — the terrors and self-t^demnation of their 
victim. Read all the ex officio cases, aifa see what reward 
booksellers and printers have received for th0r submission. 

If, contrary to common sense and justice, you resolve to give 
me up, you shall receive no detriment from a cdhnection with 
me in small matters, though you determine to inflict so serious a 
one on me in great. You shfLll not be at a farthing’s expense. 

I shall still, so far as my powers extend, do my best to promote 
your interest. On the contrary supposition, even admitting you 
derive no benefit from the book itself— and it should be my care 
that you shall do so — I hold myself ready tQ make ample 
indemnity for any loss you may sustain. 

There iS one compromise you might make, though that would 
bd still injurious to me. Sherwood and Neely wished to be the 
principal publishers. Call on them, and say that it was through 
a mistake that you undertook the principal direction of the 
book, as it was my wish that it should be theirs, and that I have 
written to you to that effect. This, if it would be advantageous 
to you, would be detrimental to, but not utterly destructive of, 
my views. Tofwithdraw your name entir^y, would be to inflict 
on me a bitter and undeserved injury. 

Let me hear from you by return of post I hope that you will 
be influenced to fulfil your engagement with me, and proosed 
with the publication, as justice to me, and, indeed, a well -under- 
stood estimate of your own interest and character, demand. 1 
do hope that you will have too much regard to the well-chosen 
motto of your seal* to permit the murmure <5f a fewoigd£S*to 
outweigh the serious snd permanent consideration!^ presented 
in this letter. To their remonstrances you have only to reply, 
“ 1 did not write the book ; I am not responsible ; here is the 
authbr’s address — state your objections to him. 1 do no more 
than sell it {p those who inquire for it ; and if they are net. 
pleased with their bargain, the author empowers me td' receive 
the. book and to return the money.” As to the interference of 

* “ In omni$\is liber tas.” 
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Government, notj ing is more improbable [than] that in any 
case it would be ;j|ttempted ; but, if it should, it would be owing 
entirely to your .'i ^rscver^ce in the groundless apprehensions 
which dictated ^pur communication received this day, and 
conscious terror , j^ould be perverted into an argument of guilt. 

I have just rect ^ved a most kind and encouraging letter f^rom 
Mr. Moore on ^inject of my poem. 1 have the fairest 
chance of the publi^approaching my work with unbiasscd*and 
unperverted feeling / the fruit of reputation (and you know for 
what purposes I it) is within my reach. It is for you, 

now you have bee./ once named as publisher, and have me in 
your power, to blast all this, and to hold up my literary 
character in^the eye of mankind as that of a proscribed and 
rejected outcast. And for no evil that I have ever done you, 
but in return for a preference i^ich, altliough you falsely now 
esteem injurious to you, was smicited by Hunt, and conferred 
by me, as a source and a proof of nothing but kind intentions. 

Dear Sir, 

1 remain your sincere well-wisher,* 

• Percy B. Siibillby. 


XIV.— To Leigh Hunt. 

Lyons^ March 22, 181?. 

My Dear Friend,— W hy did you not wake me that night 
before we left England, you and Marianne? I take this as 
rather an unkifid piece of kindness in you ; but which, in 
consideration of the 9ix hundred miles between Bs, 1 forgive. 

We have journeyed towards the spring, that has been hasten- 
ing to meet us from the south ; and though our weather was at 
firn abominable, we have now warm sunny days, and sofA\^ipds, 
and a sky of deep azure, the most serene I ever saw. The heat 
in this city to-day, is like thgt of London in the midst of summer. 
My spirits and l^alth sympathize in the change. Indeed, before 
I^eit London, my spirits were as feeble as my health, and > had 
demands on them which I found •it difficult to supply? I have 
read “ Foliage : ” with most of the poems I am already familiar. 
What a delightful poem the “ Nymphs” is 1 It is \x\i\y pogtical^ 
in the intense and emphatic sense of the word. If six Jiundred 
•iniles were not between us, I should say what pit^that was 
not omitted, and that the poem is not as faultless as it is beauti- 
ful. But, for fear I should spoil four next poem, 1 will not^let 

slip a word upon the subject, * 

I 
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Give my love to Marianne and her sister, and tell Marianne 
she defrauded me of a kiss by not ivaking sie when she went 
away, .and that, as I hssve no bette^ mode^Vf conveying it, I 
must take the best, and ask you to p the d 4 ^. When shall I 
see you again ? Oh, that it might be in Ital)k I confess that 
the thought of how long we may be ^videh makes met very 
melancholy. Adieu, my dear friends, v^ite soon. 

Ever most afreS|[onately yours, 

P. £• S. 


XV.— Journal, 


March 26, Thursday, 

We travel towards the mountains, and begin to enter the 
valleys of the Alps. The country becomes covered again with 
verdure and cultivation, and white chateaux and scattered cot- 
tages am'ong woods of old oak and walnut trees. The vines are 
here peihuliarly picturesque ; they are trellissed hpon immense 
stakes, aftd the^ trunks of them are moss-covered and hoary with 
agif^. * tJnlikc the French vines, which creep lowly on the 
ground, they form rows of interlaced bowers, which, when the 
< leaves are green and the red grapes are hanging among those 
hoary branches, will afford a delightful shadow to those who sit 
upon the moss underneath. The vines are sometimes planted 
in the open fields, and sometimes among lofty orchards of apple 
and pear trees, the twigs of which were mst becoming purple 
with the bursting blossoms. 

We dined at Les Echelles, a village at the foot of the moun- 
tain the same name, the boundaries of France and Sawy. 
liefbre this we had been stopped at Pont Bonvoisin, where the 
legal limits of the French and Sardinian territories are placed. 
We here heard that a Milanese had been sent back all the way 
to Lyons, because his passport was unauthoxCsed by vhe tSqf- 
diniftn Consul, a few days before, and that we tshould be 
subjected to the sam^ treatment We, in respect to the 
character of our nation 1 suppose, were suffered to pass. Our 
bookr, however, were, after a long discussion, sent to Chambery, 
to be submitted to the censor ; a priest, who admits nothing of ^ 
Rousseau, Vd&aire, etc., into the dominions ^f the King of* 
Sardinia. All such books are^bumed. 

^ficr dinner we ascended Les Echelles, winding along a road 
cut tlu'ough perpendicular roc^KS, of immense elevation, by 
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Charles Emanu«|l, Duke^of Savoy, in 1582. The rocks, which 
cannot be less nan a thousand feet in perpendicular height, 
sometimes o\erlmg the load on each side, and almost shut out 
the sky.«The is liae that described in the Prometheus of 
iEschylus. Vas rifts and caverns in the granite precipices, 
wintry mountain witl^ice and snow above ; the loud sounds of 
unseen waters w thin the caverns, and walls of toppling rocks, 
only to be scaled af/ne describes, by the winged chariot df the 
oceafl nymphs. J 

Under the donunibn of this tyranny, the inhabitants of the 
fertile valleys, bcanded by these mountains, are in a state of 
most frightful poverty and disease. At the foot of this ascent, 
were cut intp the rocks in several places, stories of the misery 
of the inhabitants, to move the compassion of the traveller. 
One old man, lame and blind, qr^wled out of a hole in the rock, 
wet with the perpetual melting of the snows of above, and 
dripping like a shower-bath. 

The country, as we descended to Chambery, continued as 
beautiful ; though marked with somewhat of a softei* character 
than before : Ve arrived a little after night-falL * • 


XVI.— To T. L. Peacock. 

Milatiy April 18 1 8. 

My Dear P., 

Behold us arrived at the end of our journey — that 
is, within a flw m^es of it— -Ibecause we design to spend the 
summer on the shore of the lake of Como. Our journey was 
somewhat painful from the cold — and in no other manner 
ii^resting until we passed the Alps : of course I ex^pt the 
Alps themselves ; but no sooner had we arrived at Italy, >th an 
the loveliness of the earth and the serenity of the sky made the 
greatest difference in my sensations. 1 depend on these things 
fenlife^ for in*the smoke of cities, and the tumult of human 
kind, andtthe chilling fogs and^raig of our own couTy:ry,1[ can 
hardly be said to live. With what *delight did 1 hear the 
woman, who conducted us to see the triumphal arch of 
Augustus at Susa, speak the clear and complete language of 
Jitaly, though Jialf unintelligible to me, after that nabal and 
abbreviated cacophony of the French I A Mined arch of 
magnificent proportions in the taste, standing in a kind 

of road of green lawn, overgrown with violets and primrc^cs, 
and in the midst of stupendoui| mountains, and a blonde woman, * 
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of light and graceful manners, someth'.ng in tl^ style of Fuseli’s 
Eve, were the first things we met in Italy. 

This*city is very agreeable. We wint to tiJt opera last night 
— ^which is a most splendid exhibiticm. Thqi opera ^self was 
not a favourite, and the singers very inferior .jb our own. But 
the ballet, or rather a kind of melodrama or pfljntomimic dilima, 
was the most splendid spectacle 1 ever sav^ We have no Miss 
Melftnie here — in every other respect, Minn is unquestionably 
superior. The manner in which language is translated into 
gesture, the complete and full cfTect of the wole as illustrating 
the history in question, the unalTected self-pbssession of each 
of the actors, even to the children, made this choral drama 
more impressive than 1 could have conceived possible. The 
story is Othello^ and strange to say, it left no disagreeable 
impression. % 

1 write, but I am not in the humour to write, and you must 
expect longer, if not more entertaining, letters soon — that is, in 
a week or so— when 1 am a little recovered from my journey. 
Pray tell bs all the news with regard to our own offspring, whom 
we left kt nurse in England ; as well as those <ff our friends. 
Mention 0)bbelt and politics too— and Hunt— to whom Mary 
is pow Writing— and particularly your own plans and yourself. 
You shall hear more of me and my plans soon. My health is 
<n^oved already— and my spirits something— and 1 have many 
literary schemes, and one in particular — which I thirst to be 
settled that 1 may begin. 1 nave ordered Ollier to send you 
some sheets, etc., for revision. 

Adieu. — Always faithftilly yours, 

P. B. S. 


XVII.— To T. L. Peacock. 

, Milan^ April 20 , 1818 . 

My Dear P.— I had no conception that the dirstance Between 
us, measqred by time in reject of letters, was so greaft. 1 have 
but just received yourl dated the 2 nd — and when you will 
receive mine written from this city somewhat later than the 
same date, I cannot know. I am sorry to hear that you have 
been obliged to remain at Marlow ; a certain degree of societ 7 » 
being almost afficcessity of life, particularly as we are not^to see 
you this summer in Italy. Bu^this, 1 suppose, must be as it is. 
I ofien revisit Marlow in thought The curse of this life is, that 
*whatevpr is once known, can nevfir be unknown. You inhabit 
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a spot, which belpre youlinhabit it, is as indifferent to you as 
any other spot Ipon cash, and when, persuaded by some 
necessity, you th»k to Iffcve it, you leave it not ; it clings to 
you— andiwith mlinories of things, which, in your experience of 
them, gave no sith promise, revenges your desertion. Time 
flow# on, places ye changed ; friends who were with us, are no 
longer with us ; yet ^at has been seems yet to be, but barren 
and stripped of life, pee, I have sent you a study for Nightmare 
Abbef. J , 

Since I last wro^ to you we have been to Como, looking for 
a house. This lakie exceeds any thing I ever beheld in beauty, 
with the exception of the arbutus islands of Killarney. It is 
long and natrow, and has the appearance of a mighty river 
winding among the mountains and the forests. We sailed from 
the town of Como to a tract o(^ country called the Tremezina, 
and saw the various aspects presented by that part of the lake. 
The mountains between Como and that village, or rather cluster 
of villages, are covered on high with chestnut forests (the eating 
chestnuts, on which the inhabitants of the country subsist in 
time of scarcity), which sometimes descend to the very verge of 
the lake, overhanging it with their hoary branches. Bilit, usually 
the immediate border of this shore is composed of laurel-trees, 
and bay, and myrtle, and wild fig-trees, and olives which grow 
in the crevices of the rocks, and overhang the caverns, 
shadow the deep glens, which are filled with the flashing light 
of the waterfalls. Other flowering shrubs, which 1 cannot 
name, grow there also. On high, the towers of village churches 
are seen whitd am^ng the dark forests. Beyond, on the 
opposite shore, whicti faces the south, the mountains descend 
less precipitously to the lake, and although they are much 
higher, and some covered with perpetual snow, there intervenes 
between them and the lake a range of lower hills, which have 
glens and rifts opening to the other, such as I should fancy the 
adysses of Ida or Parnassus.^ Here arc plantations of olive, and 
osange, hnd lembn trees, which are now so loaded with fruit, 
that there* is more fruit than Ijsavps-^and vineyard^. I’his 
shore of the lake is one continued village, and the Milanese 
nobility have their villas here. The union of culture and the 
untameable profusion and loveliness of nature is here so close, 
,tihat the line where they are divided can hardly be discovered. 
But the* finest scenery is that of the Villa PlinidCha ; so called 
from a fountain which ebbs apd flows every three hours, 
described by the younger Pliny, which is in the court-yafd. 
This house, which was once magnificent palace, and is now 
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half in ruins, we are endeavouring tc/* procurd It is built upon 
terraces raised from the bottom of Uhe lake together with its 
gardeit, at the mot of a semicircular i(*‘ecipic^ jpvershadowed by 
profound forests of chestnut. The scene fron ' the cdfbnnade is 
the most extraordinary, at once, and the mokt lovely that eye 
ever beheld. On one side is the mountainJtand immediktely 
ove( you are clusters of cypress-trees of ^ astonishing height, 
which seem to pierce the sky. Above ^u, from among the 
clouds, as it were, descends a waterfall of^iiimense size, broken 
by the woody rocks into a thousand channels to the lake. On 
the other side is seen the blue extent oPthe lake and the 
mountains, speckled with sails and spires. The apartments ot 
the Pliniana are immensely large, but ill fumished^and antique. 
The terraces, which overlook the lake, and conduct under the 
shade of such immense laurel^rees as deserve the epithet of 
Pythian, are most delightful. We staid at Como two days, and 
have now returned to Milan, waiting the issue of our negotiation 
about a bouse. Como is only six leagues from Milan, and its 
mountains are seen from the cathedral. ^ 

This cathedral is a most astonishing work of art It is built 
of whitq marble, and cut into pinnacles of immense height, and 
th« utmost delicacy of workmanship, and loaded with sculpture. 
The effect of it, piercing the solid blue with those groups of 
''fSSSiling spires^ relieved by the serene depth of this Italian 
heaven, or by moonlight when the stars seem gathered among 
those clustered shapes, is beyond any thing 1 had imagined 
architecture capable of producing. The interior, though very 
sublime, is of z more earthly character, gnd ^th its stained 
glass and massy granite columns overloaded with antique 
figures, and the silver lamps, that bum for ever under the 
canopy, of black cloth beside the brazen altar and the marble 
fretwork of the dome, give it the aspect of some gorgeous 
sepulchre. There is one solitary spot among those aisles, 
benind the altar, where the light of dhy is dim and yellow under 
the gtoried window, which 1 have t^osen to^visit, aftd nsad 
Dante th^re. • « ^ * 

I have devoted this summer, and indeed tho next year, to the 
composition of a tragedy on the subject of Tasso^ madness, 
whiclf I find upon inspection is, if properly treated, admirably 
dramatic and poetical. But, you will say, 1 have no dramatie... 
talent ; very tfue, in a certain sense ; but I nave talftn the 
resolution to see what kind ^f a tragedy a person without 
draxnatic talent could write. It shall be better morality than 
'Fazio, ^nd better poetry than B^tram, at least. You tell me . 
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nothing of Rho^aphncl a book from which, 1 confess, I 
expected extraorclnary sujcess. 

Who lives in iw hou$e£t Marlow now, or what Is to l^e done 
with it?^ I an^seriously persuaded that the situation was 
injugous to my health, or 1 should be tempted to feel a very 
absurd interest igrwho Is to be its next possessor. The expense 
of our ioumey here l^s been very considerable — but we are #iow 
living^at the hotel here, in a kind of Pension, which is very 
reasonable in respedt'Df price, and when we get into a menage 
of our own, we have every reason to expect that we shall experi- 
ence something of the boasted cheapness of Italy. The finest 
bread, made of a sifted dour, the whitest and the best 1 ever 
tasted, is onlj one English finny a pound. All the necessaries 
of life bear a proportional re^tion to this. But then the 
luxuries, tea, etc., are very dear,^and the English, as usual, are 
cheated in a way that is quite ridiculous, if they have not their 
wits about them. We do not know a single human being, and 
the opera, until last night, has been always the same. Lord 
Byron, we hear, has taken a house for three years, at Venjee ; 
whether we shall see him or not, 1 do not know. The number 
of English who pass through this town is very greht.* .They 
ought to be in their own country in the present crisis. Thtir 
conduct is wholly inexcusable. The people here, though inoffen; 
sive enough, seem both in body and soul a miserable race. The 
men are hardly men ; they look like a tribe of stupid and 
shrivelled slaves, and I do not think that I have seen a gleam 
of intelligence Jn the countenance of man since I passed the 
Alps. The women in enslaved countries are alrays better than 
the men ; but they have tight-laced figures, and figures and 
mien which express (O how unlike the French 1} a mixture of 
thc^ coquette and prude, which reminds me of the*«worst 
characteristics of the English.* Everything but humanity i& in 
much greater perfection herf than in France. The cleanliness 
and comfort of.the inns is something quite English. The 
cOUdtryts beautiTully cultivated ; and altogether, if you can, as 
one ought Always to do, find you# happmess in yoursdf, it is a 
most delightful and commodious place to live in. 

Adieu. — Your affectionate friend. 

P. B. S. 

* These impressions of Shelley, with regard to the Italians, formed 
in ignorance, and with precipitation, became altogether altered after a 
longer stay in Italy. He quickly discovered the extraordinary inftl» 
lienee and genius of this wondei^ful people, amidst the ignorance in 
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XVIII.— To T. L. pEACOC 


Jwril %ott^ i8i8. 

Mv DiiAR P,, — I write, simply to tell you, Ip direct your next 
letters, Poblc Rcst.’inte, Pisa. We have cngaa^d a vellurin^ for 
that^ city, and leave Milan to-morrow morning. Our journey 
will occupy six or seven days. 

Pisa is not six miles from the MeditenrAnean, with wfiich it 


communicates by the river Arno. We shall pass by Piacenza, 
Parma, llologna, the Apennines, and Florence, and I will 
endeavour to tell you something of these celebrated places in 
my next letter ; but I cannot promise much, fcfr, though my 
health is much improved, my spirits are unequal, and seem to 
desert me when I attempt to w^ite. 

Pisa, they say, is uninhabitable in the midst of summer — we 
shall do, therefore, what other people do, retire to Florence, or 


to the mountains. But I will write to you our plans from Pisa, 
when 1 4 shall understand them better myself. , 

You mjiy easily conjecture the motives which led us to forego 
the cliyine^solibLide of Como. To me, whose chief pleasure in 
lif<^ is the contemplation of nature, you may imagine how great 
is this loss. 


**^Xet us hear from you once a fortnight Do not forget those 
who do not forget you. 

Adieu. — Ever most sincerely yours, 

P.3. Shelley. 


XIX.— To T. L. Peacock. 

Livorno^ fine 5, 1818. 

My Dear P.,~We have not hea«d from you since the middle 
of April — that is, wc have received only letter ffom^you 
sine* our departure from England. It necessarily ^llows that 
some a(?fcident has intercepted them. Address, in future, to 
the care of Mr. Gisborne, Livorno — and 1 shall receive them, 
though sometimes somewhat circuitously, yet always securely. 

We left Milan on the ist of May, and travelled across tlje 
Apennines to<*Pisa. This part of the Apennine 4s far lesa beautP* 

which they are carefully kept by 4heir rulers, and the vices, fostered by 
a teligious system, which these same rulers have used as their most 
successful engine. — M, S, 
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ful than the AI* ; the ilountains are wide and wild, and the 
vbole scenery road rid undetermined — the imagination 
cannot find a hos le in it. r The Plain of the Milanese, and tliat 
of Parmlf, is exi [uisitely beautiful — it is like one garden, or 
ralhgr cultivated Ijildcrness ; because the corn and the meadow- 
grass grow unde]^ nigh and thick trees, festooned to one another 
by regular festoons qjf vines. On the seventh day we arrived at 
Pisa, ^vhere we remained three or four days. A large disagree- 
able city, almost without inhabitants. We then proceeded to 
this great trading town, where we have remained a month, and 
which, in a few days, w'c leave for the Bagni di Lucca, a kind of 
watering-place situated in the depth of the Apennines ; the 
scenery surrAnding this village is very fine. 

We have made some acquainjtance with a very amiable and 
accomplished lady, Mrs. Gisborne, who is the sole attraction in 
this most unattractive of cities. We had no idea of spending a 
month here, but she has made it even agreeable. We shall see 
something of Italian society at the Bagni di Lucca, where the 
most fashionable people resort* • ^ 

When you send my parcel — which, by-the-by, I should 
request you to direct to Mr. Gisborne— I wfeh you .could 
contrive to enclose the two last parts of Clarke’s Travels, 
relating to Greece, and belonging to Hookham. You knovvj.- 
subscribe there still — and 1 have determined to take the 
Examiner here. You would, therefore, oblige me, by sending it 
weekly, afi6r having read it yourself, to the same direction, and 
so clipped, as make as little weight as possible. 

I write as ir writing where perhaps my letter may never 
arrive. 

With every good wish from all of us. 

Believe me most sincerely yours, 

P. B. S. 


XX.— To Mr. and Gisborne, ^ 
(leghorn). 

You cannot know, as some friends in England do, to whom 
silence is stiP^ more inexcusable, that this sileixtc is no proof 
of forgetfulness or neglect. 

I have, in truth, nothing to say^'but that I shall be happy to 
see you again, and renew our delightful walks, until the desire 
or the duty of seeing new things i gurries us away. We have<spent 
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a month here in our accustomed soliiide, witii the exception of 
one ni^^ht at the Casino ; and the ihoice society of all ages, 
which I took care to pack up in a large iTuik before we left 
England, liave revisited us here. I am emiployed 5hst now, 
having little better to do, in translating itjlo my faint^and 
inefficient periods, the divine eloquence of Plato’s Symposium ; 
onlj^ as an exercise, or, peril aps, to give Mj^iry some idea of the 
manners and feelings of the Athenians — so different opjnany 
subjects from that of any other Community that ever existed. 

We have almost finished Ariosto — who is entertaining and 
graceful, and sometimes a poet. Forgive me, worshippers of a 
more equal and tolerant divinity in poetry, if Ariosto pleases me 
less than you. Where is the gentle seriousness the delicate 
sensibility, the calm and sustmned energy, without which true 
greatness cannot be ? He is so cruel, too, in his descriptions ; 
his most prized virtues are vices almost without disguise. He 
constantly vindicates and embellishes revenge in its grossest 
form ; the most deadly superstition that ever infested the world, 
llo^ (klTercnt from the tender and solemn enthusiasm of 
Petrarch «>or even the delicate moral sensibility of Tasso, 
though'* somewhat obscured by an assumed and artificial 
sty^e. 

^^We read a good deal here — and we read little in Livorno. 
We have ridden, Mary and I, once only, to a place called t^rato 
Fiorito, on the top of the mountains : the road, winding through 
forests, and over torrents, and on the verge of grefen ravines, 
affords scenery magnificently fine. I cannot describe it to you, 
but bid you, though vainly, come and see.* I taae great delight 
in watching the changes of the atmosphere here, and the growth 
of the thunder showers with which the noon is often over- 
shadowed, and which break and fade away towards cveising 
into flocks of delicate clouds. Our fire-flies are fading away 
fast ; but there is the planet Jupiter^ who rises majestically over 
the rift in the forest-covered mountains to tl^ southland the 
pa]& summer lightning which is spread out every nighf, «t 
interval^ over the sky, «No« doubt Providence hat contrived 
these things, that, when the fire-flies go out, the low-flying owl 
may^ee her way home. 

Remember me kindly to the Mach ini sta. 

With the sentiment of impatience until we ^ee you jigainiiu 
the autumn, 

1 am, yours most sincerely, 

" ' P. B. Shelley. 

Baftni di Lucca^ July loth^ i8l8. 
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?|XL-— Ti| William Godwin. 

, Ba^ni di Lucca^Jnly 2 ^thf t8iS. 

My I)£vr Godwin, —We have, as yet, seen nothinfj of Italy 
\vhi(^ marks it t(t us as the habitation of departed ij^reatncss. 
The serene sky^thc magnificent scenery, the dclightfui pro- 
ductions of the climAte, are known to us, indeed, as the same 
with tinose which the ancients enjoyed. Dut Rome and Naples 
— even Florence, are fet to see ; and if we were to write you at 
present a history of our impressions, it would give you no idea 
that we lived in Italy. 

I am exceedingly delighted with the plan you propose of a 
book, illustrafing the character of our calumniated republicans. 
It is precisely the subject for ; and I imagine that, but for 
the fear of being excited to refer to books not within her reach, 
she would attempt to begin it here, and order the works you 
notice. I am unfortunately little skilled in English history, and 
the interest which it excites in me is so feeble, that 1 ^ind it a 
duty to attain merely to that general knowledge of it whicji is 
indispensable. • 

Mary has just finished Ariosto with me, ami, indeed, has 
attained a very competent knowledge of Italian. She is ifbvv 
reading Livy. I have been constantly occupied in literatuxi^ , 
but have written little — except some translations from Plato, in 
which I exercised myself, in the despair of producing anything 
original. The Symposium of Plato seems to me one of the 
most valuable jyeces of all antiquity ; whether we consider the 
intrinsic merit of th* composition, or the light which it throws 
on the inmost state of manners and opinions among the ancient 
Greeks. I have occupied myself in translating this, and it has 
exceed me to attempt an Essay upon the cause of^sqme 
differences in sentiment between the Ancients and Moderns, 
with respect to the subject q|f the dialogue. 

Two ^hings give us pleasure in your last letters. The 
rdSifinption of [your amwer to] Mallhus, and the favouwiblo 
turn of th% general election. If Mtni^ters do not fi«d some 
means, totally inconceivable to me, of plunging the nation in 
war, do you imagine that they can subsist? J’eacc is all t|iat a 
country, in the present state of England, seems to require, to 
■fdTord tranquility and leisure for attempting ipme remedy ; 
not to the universal evils of all constituted society, but to the 
peculiar system of misrule undervwhich those evils have been 
exasperated now. 1 wish that 1 had health or spirits tltat 
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would enable me to enter into public affair^, or that I could 
find words to express all that I feel aUd know^^ 

The* modem Italians seem a iviserable people, without 
sensibility, or imagination, or understanding. ^ Their outside is 
polished, and an intercourse with them seems to proceed with 
much facility, though it ends in nothing, and Produces nothing. 
The^ women are particularly empty, and tlmugn possessed of the 
same kind of superficial grace, are devoid of every cultivation 
and refinement. They have a ball at die Casino here' every 

Sunday, which we attend — but neither Mary nor C dance. 

I do not know whether they refrain from philosophy or 
Protestantism. 

I hear that poor Mary’s book is attacked most violently in the 
Quarterly Review. We have heard some praise of it, and 
among others, an article of iWalter Scott’s in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

If you should have anything to send us — and, I assure you, 
anything^relating to England is interesting to us — commit it to 

the carj'of Ollier the bookseller, or P ; they send me a 

par<^l every quarter. 

My ^ehlth is, I think, better, and, I imagine, continues to 
improve, but f still have busy thoughts and dispiriting cares, 

which I would shake off—and it is now summer. ^A. thousand 

'l^OOd wishes to yourself and your undertakings. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

. P. B. S. 


XXII.— To T. L. Peacock. 

Bagni di Lucca, Jufy 25M, 1818. ^ 

M y Dear Peacock, — I received on the same day you: let^q^s 
marxed J and 6, the one directed to Pisa and the other^to Livorno, 
and 1 can assure you that they are most welcome visitors. 

Our life here is as unvaried by any external events as if we 
were^t Marlow, where a sail up the river or a journey to London 
makes an epoch. Since 1 last wrote to you, I have ridden ov^tr 
to Lucca, onctr with C., and once alone ; and w<i have b«en over"* 
to the Casino, where I cannot^say there is anything remarkable, 
th^ women being far remov^ from anything which the most 
liberal annotator would interput into beauty or grace, and 
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apparently possessing no latellectual excellences to compensate 
the deficiency. } assure! you it is well that it is so, for the 
dances, especially the waltz, are so exquisitely beautiful *that it 
would a little dangerous to the newly unfrozen senses and 
imaginations of ifs migrators from the neighbourhood of the 
pol^ As it is—Qscept in the dark — there can be no peril. The 
atmosphere her^ unlike that of the rest of Italy, is diversified 
with clouds, which grow in the middle of the day, and some- 
times*bring thunder §nd lightning, and hail about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, and decrease towards thd evening, leaving only 
those finely woven webs of vapour which we see in English 
skies, and flocks of fleecy and slowly moving clouds, which all 
vanish befor# sunset ; and the nights are for ever serene, and 
we see a star in the east at sunset — 1 think it is Jupiter— almost 
as fine as Venus was last summer ; but it wants a certain silver 
and aerial radiance, and soft yet piercing splendour, which 
belongs, I suppose, to the latter planet by virtue of its at once 
divine and female nature. I have forgotten to ask thq ladies if 
Jupiter produces on them the same effect. I take grea^ delight 
in watching the changes of the atmosphere. In the^ eveiting, 
Mary and I often take a ride, for horses ,are • cl^ap in 
this country. In the middle of the day, I bathe in a pooVor 
fountain, formed in the middle of the forests by a torrent. It is 
surrounded on all sides by precipitous rocks, and the watcrf.tii * 
of the stream which forms it falls into it on one side with 
perpetual dashing. Close to it, on the top of the rocks, arc 
alders, and above the great chestnut trees, whose long and 
pointed leaves fierce the deep blue sky in stropg relief. The 
water of this pool, which, to venture an unrythmical paraphrase, 
is “ sixteen feet long and ten feet wide,” is as transparent as the 
air,g50 that the stones and sand at the bottom seem, as i^werc, 
trembling in the light of noonday. It is exceedingly cold 
also. My custom is to undress, and sit on the rocks, reading 
Herodotus, until the perspir&tion has subsided, and then to leap 
fron» th^ edge df the rock into this fountain — a practice in^the 
hot weather excessively refreshing. ^Thjs torrent is cqpiposed, 
as it were, of a succession of pools and waterfalls, up which 
I sometimes amuse myself by climbing when I bathe, and 
receiving the spray over all my body, whilst 1 clamber up the 
jjaoist crags with difficulty. . 

I hav( lately Aund myself totally incapable of^riginal com- 
position. I employed my momipgs, therefore, in translating 
the Symposium^ which I accomplished in ten days. Mary 
is now transcribing it, and I writing a prefatory essay. I 
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have been reading scarcely anythii^ but Qrcck, and a little 
Italian poetry with Mary. Wc havi‘ finished Ariosto together 
— a thing 1 could not have done again alone. 

Frankmsiein seems to have been well received ; fof although 
the unfriendly criticism of the Quar/er/y is jm evil for it, vet it 
proves that it is read in some considerable deg^ree, and it would 
be (Jifiicult for them with any appearance of fairness, to deny it 
merit altogether. Their notice of me, and their exposure of 
their true motives for not noticing niy book, shows how 
well understood an hostility must subsist between me and 
them. 

The news of the result of the elections, especially that of the 
metropolis, is highly inspiriting. I received a lettcf^, of two day’s 
later date, with yours, which announced the unfortunate termina- 
tion of that of Westmoreland* I wish you had sent me some 
of the overfiowing villainy of those apostates. What a pitiful 
wretch that Wordsworth 1 That such a man should be such a 
poet ! L can compare him with no one but Simonides, that 
fiattcrei^ of the Sicilian tyrants, and at the same time the 
most natyral and tender of lyric poets. 

Whp4 ptbasure wcmld it have given me if the wings of imagina- 
tion could have divided the space which divides us, and 1 could 
have been of your party. 1 have seen nothing so beautiful as 
*’ VTfginia Water in its kind. And my thoughts for. ever cling to 
Windsor Forest, and the copses of Marlow, like the clouds 
which hang upon the woods of the mountains, low trailing, 
and though they pass away, leave their best dew when they 
themselves ha\je faded. You tell me th^t yofa have finished 
Nightmare Abbey, 1 hope that you have given the enemy no 
quarter. Remember, it is a sacred war. We have found an 
excellent quotation in lien Jonson’s Every Man in < his 
Humour, I will transcribe it, as 1 do not think you have these,, 
plays at Marlow. 

“ Matthew. O, it’s only your fine humout^, sir. Yburi^rtie 
melancholy breeds your i^ne ^wit, sir. I am melancuoly myself 
divers times, sir ; and then do 1 no more but take pen and 
paper presently, and overflow you half a score or a dozen of 
sonnets at a sitting. 

“ Ed. Knowell. Sure, he utters them by the gross. « 

“Stephens Truly, sir; and I love suchi things^ out of 
measure. ^ 

^*Kd. Knowell. 1’ faith, better than in measure, I’ll 
undeitake. 
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“ Matthkw. *Why, I |)i 
it^s at your service, 
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|)ray you, sir, make use of my study ; 


“ Stephkn. J thank you, sir ; I shall be bold, I warrant 
you. litbw yoti a stool there to be melancholy upon 1 
Mai^ in his Humpur^ Act 3, scene i. 

The last expr^sion would not make a bad motto.* 


XXI II.— To T. L. Peacock. 

Bagui de Lucca^ Aug. 16///, 1818. 

My Dear Peacock, 

No new event has been added to my life since I 
wrote last : at least none which might not have taken place as 
well on the banks of the Thames as on those of the Sorchio. I 
project soon a short excursion, of a week or so, to soma o^ the 
neighbouring cities ; and on the tenth of September .we leave 
this place for Florence, when I shall at least be al)le to #ell you 
of some things which you cannot see from your windows. * 

I have finished, by taking advantage of a few days of 
inspiration — which the Cameonce\\2iw^ been lately very backward 
in conceding — the little poem 1 began sending to the press in 
London. Ollier will send you the proofs. Its structure is slight 
and airy ; its ^bject ideal. The metre corresponds with the 
spirit of the poem, and varies with the flow of«thc feeling. I 
have translated, and Mary has transcribed the Symposium^ as 
well as my poem ; and I am proceeding to employ myself on a 
discourse, upon the subject of which the Symposium 
considering the subject with reference to the dilTcrence of 
sentiments respecting it, existing between the Greeks and 
modern^ nationsy^; a subject to be handled with that delicate 
ctfufion which Sther I cannot or I will not practise in ather 
matters, bflt which here 1 acknowledge, to be necessary. Not 
that I have any serious thought of publishing either this 
discourse or the Symposium^ at least till I return to England, 
when we may discuss the propriety of it. 

^Nightmare Akpey finished. Well, what is in itii What is it ? 
You are as secret as if the priest of Ceres had dictated its sacred 

• 

* I adopted tins passage as a second motto, omitting E. Knowdill's 
interlocutions. — T. L. P. 
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pages. However, I suppose I shall sfe in tim^, when my second 
parcel, arrives. My first is yet abslnt. By what conveyance 
did you send it? ' 

Pray, are you yet cured of your Nympholepsy ? a sweet 
disease : but one as obstinate and dangerous as any->even y^hen 
the Nymph is a Poliad. Whether such be tl^e case or not, I 
hope, your nympholeptic tale is not abandoned. The subject, if 
treated with a due spice of Bacchic fury, and interwovep with 
the manners and feelings of those divineepeople, who, in their 
very errors, are the mirrors, as it were, in which all that is 
delicate and graceful contemplates itself, is perhaps equal to any. 
What a wonderful passage there is in the beginning, 

1 think, of one of the speeches of Socrates* — in pfaise of poetic 
madness, and in definition of |^hat poetry is, and how a man 
becomes a poet. Every man ^lo lives in this age and desires 
to write poetry, ought, as a preservative against the false and 
narrow systems of criticism which every poetical empiric vents, 
to impress himself with this sentence, if he would be numbered 
amqng 4 thosc to whom may apply this proud, though sublime, 
expressicn of Tasso : ** Non ci in mondo chi merita nome di 
crcaiofny che Dio ed il Poeia!* 

The weather has been brilliantly fine ; and now, among these 
^ fountains, the autumnal air is becoming less hot, especially in 
the mornings and evenings. The chestnut woods are now 
inexpressibly beautiful, for the chestnuts have become large, and 
add a new richness to the full foliage. We see here Jupiter in 
the cast ; and Venus, I believe, as the evening star, directly after 
sunset. • 

More and better in my next. M. and C. desire their kind 
remembrances.— Most faithfully your friend, 

» P. B. ShelleST, 

*The passage alluded to is this “tThere are several kinds,’* says 
Socrates, ** of divine madness. That which proceeds from |he louses 
taking possession of a tender and unoccupied soul, awakening, smd 
baccliicaliy inspiring*it towards sol^gsand other poetry, adorning myriads 
of ancient deeds, instructs succeeding generations, but he who, without 
this jnadness from the Muses, approaches the poetical gates, having 
persuaded himself that by art alone he may become sufficiently a poet, 
will find in th^nd his own imperfection, and see t^ poetry ^ his cokL 
prudence vanisn into nothingness before the lighr of that which has 

s^)rung from divine insanity. Phadrus^ p. 245 a.— T. L. P. 
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XXIV.-j-To Mrs. Shelley, 

• (BAGNI DI LUCCA). 

Florence^ Thursday ^ ii o'clock^ 
2 oih August^ i8i8. 

Dearest Mary, 

* We ha^^e been delayed in this city four hours, for 

the Austrian minister’s passport, but are now on the point of 
setting out with a vetturino, who engages to take us on the 
third day to Padua ; that is, we shall only sleep three nights on 
the road. Vesterday’s journey, performed in a one-horse cab- 
riolet, almost without springs, over a rough road, was excessively 

fatiguing. suffered mostifrom it ; for, as to myself, there 

are occasions in which' fatigue seems a useful medicine, as I 
have felt no pain in my side — a most delightful respite — since 1 
left you. The country was various and exceedingly beautiful. 
Sometimes there were those low cultivated lands, tvith their 
vine festoons, and large bunches of grapes just becoming purple 
— at others we passed between high mountains, cr<fwped with 
some of the most majestic Gothic ruins I ever saw,* v^ich 
frowned from the bare precipices, or were half seen among the 
olive-copses. As we approached Florence, the country became 
cultivated to a very'high degree, the plain was filled with the 
most beautiful villas, and, as far as the eye could reach, the 
mountains were covered with them ; for the plains are bounded 
on all sides b>lblue and misty mountains. The vines are here 
trailed on low trellSses of reeds interwoven into crosses to sup- 
port them, and the grapes, now almost ripe, are exceedingly 
alvmdant. You everywhere meet those teams of beautiful white 
oxen, which are now labouring the little vine-divided fields with 
their Virgilian ploughs and carts. Florence itself, that is the 
Lung* Amo (for I have «een no more), 1 think is the most 
beautiftl city I%ave yet seen. It is surrounded with cultivated 
hills, andifrom the bridge whic^ crosses the broad chanftel of 
the Arno, the view is the most amm&ted and elcgSnt 1 ever 
saw. You see three or four bridges, one apparently supported 
by Corinthian pillars, and the white sails of the boats, relieved 
Joy the deep green of the forest, which comes to the water’s 
eage, &nd the doping hills covered with brightHillas on every 
side. Domes and steeples rise on all sides, and the cleanliness 
is remarkably great. On the other side there are the foldmgs 
of the Vale of Amo above ; first the hills of olive and vine, tnen* 
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the chestnut woods, and then the bile and misty pine forests, 
which invest the aerial Apennines, tiat fade in the distance. 

1 have* seldom seen a city so lovely af first sight as Florence. 

We shall travel hence within a few hours, with thc^*’speed of 
the post, since the distance is 190 miles, and we arc to do^it in 
three days, besides the half day, which is somewhat more than 
sixtj[ miles a-day. We have now got a comfortable carriage 
and two mules, and, thanks to Paolo, have made a very Recent 
bargain, comprising everything,* to Paduas I should say we had 
delightful fruit for breakfast— figs, very fine— and peaches, 
unfortunately gathered before they were ripe, whose smell was 
like what one fancies of the wakening of Paradise flowers. 

Well, my dearest Mary, are you very lonely ? 'Pell me truth, 
my sweetest, do you ever cry ? . I shall hear from you once at 
Venice, and once on my rcturtrhere. If you love me you will 
keep up your spirits — and, at all events, tell me truth about it ; 
for, I assure you, I am not of a disposition to be flattered by 
your sorrow, though I should be by your cheerfulness ; and, 
above all, by seeing such fruits of my absence as were produced 
whc^i we were at Geneva. What acquaintances have you 
made I*migjft have travelled to Padua with a German, who 
luuijust come from Rome, and had scarce recovered from a 
malaria fever, caught in the Pontine Marshes, a week or two 

• since ; and I conceded to entreaties — and to your absent 

suggestions, and omitted the opportunity, although I have no 
great faith in such species of contagion. It is not very hot — 
not at all too much so for my sensations ; and the only thing 
that incommocjps me are the gnats at night, vfno roar like so 
many humming-tops in one’s ear — and I do not always find 
zanzi^iere. How is Willmoiisc and little Clara? They must 
be kisjfed for me— -and you must particularly remember to sp«rak 
my name to William, and see that he does not quite forget me « 
before I return. Adieu — my dearest girl, I think that we shall 
soon meet. I shall write again flom Venice. Adieu, dear 
Maryl • • • • 

1 nave^been reading th^ Kinsmen^ in whicK, with the 

exception’ of that lovely scene, to which you added so much 
grace in reading to me, I have been disappointed. The Jailor’s 
Daugtiter is a poor imitation, and deformed. The whole story 
wants moral discrimination and modesty. 1 do not beli<^ve thai^ 
Shakspeare wrote a word of it. ^ 
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XXV.— fro Mrs. Shellev, 

(HAONI Dl LUCCA). 

Venice^ Sunday Morning. 

My DEAREsf Mary, ^ 

We arrived here last night at twelve o’clock, and 
it is Ifbw before breayhst the next morning. . I can, of course, 
tell you nothing of the future ; and though I shall not close this 
letter till post time, yet I do not know exactly when that is. 
Yet, if you are very impatient, look along the letter and you 
will see another date, when I may have something to relate. 

I came from Padua hither in a gondola, and the gondolicrc, 
among other things, without an>®hint on my part, began talking 
of Lord Byron. He said he was a i^iovinoito Ini^lese^ with a 
name siravagante^ who lived very luxuriously, and spent great 
sums of money. This man, it seems, was one of Lord B.’s gon- 
dolieri. No sooner had we arrived at the inn, than tfie waiter 
began talking about him — said, that he frequented Ali*s.^i.’s 
conversazioni very much. ^ ^ 

Our journey from Florence to Padua contained nothing which 
may not be related another time. At Padua, as I said, we took 
a gondola — and left it at three o’clock. These gondolas arc the 
most beautiful and convenient boats in the world. They are 
finely carpeted and furnished with black, and painted black. The 
couches on which you lean are extraordinarily soft, and are so 
disposed as toebe the most comfortable to tho^e who lean or 
sit. The windows^have at will either Venetian plate-glass 
flowered, or Venetian blinds, or blinds of black cloth to shut out 
Ihc^ight. The weather here is extremely cold — indecd,.^omc- 
times very painfully so, and yesterday it began to rain. We 
passed the laguna in the middle of the night in a most violent 
storm of wind, rain, and 4ightning. It was very curious to 
olDsgrveithe eler^nts above in a state of such tremendous con- 
vulsion, ai^ the surface of the yater almost calm ; for ificsc 
lagunas, though five miles broad, a spade enough in a storm to 
sink a gondola, are so shallow that the boatmen drive the boat 
along with a pole. The sea-water, furiously agitated by the 
^nd, shone with sparkles like stars, Venice, now hidden and 
now di^losed b> the driving rain, shone dimly ?^ith its lights. 
We were all this while safe and comfortable. Well, adieu, 
dearest : I shall, as Miss Byron *says, resume the pen in t]^c 
evening. 
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Sunday Nighty d clock in the Morning, 

Well, I will try to relate everything in its order, 

At three o’clock I called on Lord Byron : he was delighted to 
sec me. % 

He took me in his gondola across the laguna to a long 
sandy island, which defends Venice from the Adriatic. When 
we disembarked, we found his horses Waiting for us, and we 
rode along the sands of the sea, talking. Our conversation 
consisted in histories of his wounded feelings, and questions as 
to my affairs, and great professions of friendship |pd regard for 
me. He said, that if he had been in England at the time of 
the Chancery affair, he would(iave movied heaven and earth to 
have prevented such a decision. We talked of literary matters, 
his Fourth Canto, which, he says, is very good, and indeed 
repeated some stanzas of great energy to me. When we 
returnee^ to his palace — which 

• ... {The letter is here torfi), 

TholToppncrs are the most amiable people I ever knew. 
They are much attached to each other, and have a nice little 
boy, seven months old. Mr. H. paints beautifully, and this 
excursion, which he has just put off, was an expedition to the 
Julian Alps, in this neighbourhood — for the sake of sketching, 
to procure winter employment. He has only a fortnight’s 
leisure, and he has sacrificed two days of it to strangers whom 
he never saw before. Mrs. H. has hazel ogres afiid sweet looks. 

(Paper tom.) 

W^ll, but the time presses ; I am now going to the banli^r’s 
to send you money for the journey, which I shall address to^ 
you at Florence, Post-office. Pray come instantly to Este, 
where 1 shall be waiting in the utmost anxiety for your arrival. 
You can pack up directly you get this letter, cand emplo^b Uie 
next da^ on that. The day ajter, get up at four o’clfck, and go 
post to Lucca, wher^ you will arrive at six. Then take a 
vetturino for Florence to arrive the same evening. From 
Florence to Este is three days’ vetturino journey — and you 
could not, I think, do it quicker by the post. Make Paolo ta]^ 
you to good ifms, as we found very bad ones< and prdy avoia 
the Tre Mori at Bologna, perche vi sono cose inespressibili nei 
lejjti. I do not think you can, but try to get from Florence to 
Bologna in one day. Do not take the post, for it is not much 
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faster and very expensive.! I have been obliged to decide on 
all these things without y!}u : I have done for the best — and, 
my own beloved Mary, you must soon come and scold die if I 
have doill wrong, and kiss me if 1 have done right — for, 1 am 
sure^ I do not know which — ^and it is only the event that can 
show. We shalLat least be saved the trouble of introduction, 
and have formed acquaintance with a lady who is so gooj}, so 
beau^ul, so angelically mild, that were she as wise too, she 

woulabe quite a Her eyes are like a reflection of yours. 

Her manners are like yours when you know and like a person. 

Do you know, dearest, how this letter was written? By 
scraps and patches, and interrupted every minute. The 
gondola is ifbw come to take me to the banker’s. Este is 
a little place, and the house found without difficulty. I shall 
count four days for this letter : one day for packing, four for 
coming here — ^and on the ninth or tenth day we shall meet. 

I am too late for the post — but I send an express to overtake 
it. Enclosed is an order for fifty pounds. If you kne^ all that 
I had to do ! — , 

Dearest love, be well, be happy, come to me — confide in ^our 
own constant and affectionate • *P. Jlj. S. 

Kiss the blue-eyed darlings for me, and do not let Willfam 
forget me. Clara cannot recollect me. 


XXVI.— To Mrs. Shelley, 

♦ 4i cAPPUcciNi— este). • 

Padua^ mezzogiorno. 

My Best Mary, — I found at Mount Sclice a favqprable 
opportunity for going to Venice, where 1 shall try to make 
some arrangement for you and little Ca. to come for some days, 
and shall meet you, if I db not write anything in the mcan- 
tmift, aifPadua, %n Thursday morning. C. says she is obliged 
to come lessee the Medico, whom w^mjssed this morping, and 
who has appointed as the onl^ hour at which he can be at 
leisure — half-past eight in the morning. You must, therefore, 
arrange matters so that you should come to the Stella d’Oro a 
«Hxtle bjpfore Ihm hour— a thing to be accomplished only by 
setting out at hmf-past three in the morning. YSu will by this 
means arrive at Venice very early in the day, and avoid the 
heat, which might be bad for the oabe, and take the time, wl;^en 
she would at least sleep great part of the time. C. will return 
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with the return carnage, and I shall] meet you, or send to you 
at Padua. i 

Meanwhile remember Charles the First — and do you be pre- 
pared to bring at least some of Myrra translated ; iring the 
book also with you, and the sheets of “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
which you will find numbered from one to twenty-six oft the 
tabl^ of the pavilion. My poor little Clara, how is she to-day ? 
Indeed I am somewhat uneasy about her, and though I feel 
secure that there is no danger, it would Jic very comfort 4 [ble to 
have some reasonable person’s opinion about her. The Medico 
at Padua is certainly a man in great practice, but I confess he 
does not satisfy me. 

Am I not like a wild swan to be gone so sudd«rnly ? But, in 
fact, to set oft* alone to Venice required an exertion. I felt 
myself capable of making it,%nd I knew that you desired it. 
What will not be — if so it is destined — the lonely journey 
through that wide, cold France ? But we shall see. 

Adieu, my dearest love — remember Charles I. and Myrra. I 
have been already imagining how you will conduct some scenes. 
Thd second volume of St. Leon begins with this proud and true 
sentiiu'^nt — “'fhere is nothing which the human mind can 
cox.ceivc, which it may not execute.” Shakspeare was only a 
human being. 

Adieu till Thursday. — Your ever affectionate 

P. B. S. 


XXVH.— To T. L. Peacock 

Esfe, October 1818. 

My^.Dear P.— I have not written to you, I think, foi^six 
weeks. But 1 have been on the point of writing many times, ^ 
and have often felt that 1 had many things to say. But I have ^ 
not been without events to disturb and distract me, amongst 
which is the death of my little girl. She died of a disorder pecu* 
liar^o the climate. We have^all had bad spirits enough, and I, 
in addition, bad health* lintAtd to be better soon : there is no 
malady, bodily or mental, which does not either kill or is killed. . 

left the Baths of Lucca, I think, the day after I wrote to 
you — on a visit to Venice — ^partly for the sake of seeing th§ 
city. We mllde a very delightful acquaintance therd with a 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoppner, the gentleman an Englishman, and the 
la(\y a Swissesse, mild and oeautiful, and unprejudiced, in the 
best sense of the word. The kind attentions of these people 
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made our short stay at Venice very pleasant. 1 saw Lonl 
Byron, and really hardly knew him again ; he is changed into 
the liveliest nnd happiest-looking man I ever met. He rdhd me 
the first ’^anto of his “Don Juan*’ — a thing in the style of 
Beppo, but infinitely better, and dedicated to Southey, in ten or 
a doSen stanzas, more like a mixture of wormwood and verdi- 
grease than sattfe. Venice is a wonderfully fine city. The 
approach to it over the laguna, with its domes and turi'cts 
glittering in a long lini^ over the>bluc waves, is one of the finest 
architectural delusions in the world. It seems to have— and 
literally it has— its foundations in the sea. The silent streets 
are paved with water, and you hear nothing but the dashing of 
the oars, andathe occasional cries of the gondolier!. 1 heard 
nothing of Tasso. The gondolas themselves are things of a 
most romantic and picturesque appearance ; I can only compare 
them to moths of which a coffin might have been the chrysalis. 
They are hung with black, and painted black, and carpeted 
with grey ; they curl at the prow and stern, and at thje former 
there is a nondescript beak of shining steel, which glitters at the 
end of its long black mass. ^ 

The Doge’s palace, with its library, is a fme^ xnonunjent of 
aristocratic power. 1 saw the dungeons, where these scouhdycis 
used to torment their victims. They are of three kinds — one 
adjoining the place of trial, where the prisoners dfeslincd to 
immediate execution were kept. 1 could not descend into them, 
because the day on which I visited it was festa. Another under 
the leads of the palace, where the sulTerers were roasted to 
death or madncAs bj^the ardours of an Italian sqn : and others 
called the Pozzi — or wells, deep underneath, and communicating 
with those on the roof by secret passages — where the prisoners 
weiie confined sometimes half up to their middles in staking 
water. When the French came here, they found only one olcl 
man in the dungeons, and he could not speak. But Venice, 
which was once a tyrant, is* now the next worst thing, a slave ; 
foer <in fsftt it cedsed to be free or worth our regret as a nation, 
from the ntoment that the oligarchy jiisnrpcd the rights of' the 
people. Yet, I do not imagine that It was ever so degraded as 
it has been since the French, and especially the Austrian yoke. 
The Austrians take sixty per cent, in taxes, and impose' free 
i]uarters on the inhabitants. A horde of German soldiers, as 
vicious 'and mofe disgusting than the Venetian^ themselves, 
insult these miserable people. .1 had no conception of the 
excess to which avarice, cowardice, superstition, ignorance, 
passionless lust, and all the inexpressible brutalities which 
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degrade human nature, could be cal ried, until I had passed a 
few days at Venice. \ 

We^have been living this last month near the little town from 
which I date this letter, in a very pleasant villa whicMias been 
lent to us, and we are now on the point of proceeding to 
Florence, Rome, and Naples — at which last city we shall Spend 
the winter, and return northwards in the spVing. Behind us 
hells are the Euganean hills, not so beautiful as those of the 
Bagni di Lucca, with Arquh, where Pct|prch's house and tomb 
are religiously preserved and visited. At the end of our 
garden is an extensive Gothic castle, now the habitation of owls 
and bats, where the Medici family resided before they came to 
Florence. We see before us the wide flat plainscof Lombardy, 
in which we see the sun and i^on rise and set, and the evening 
star, and all the golden magnimience of autumnal clouds. But I 
reserve wonder for Naples. 

1 have been writing — and indeed have just finished the first 
act of a lyric and classical drama, to be called “ Prometheus 
Unbound.” Will you tell me what there is in Cicero about 
a draida supposed to have been written by ^schylus under 
this titJie,^ 

I, Ought to ^ay that 1 have just read Malthus in a French 
translation. Malthus is a very clever man, and the world would 
• be a great gainer if it would seriously take his lessons into con- 
sideration, if it were capable of attending seriously to anything 
but mischief— but what on earth does he mean by some of his 
inferences ? Yours ever faithfully, P. B. S. 

1 will write again from Rome and Florew^e—in better spirits, 
and to more agreeable purpose, I hope. You saw those beauti- 
ful stanzas in the fourth canto about the Nymph Egeria. Well, 
1 di^not whisper a word about nympholepsy : 1 hope ^ou 
acquit me — and I hope you will not carry delicacy so far as to 
let this suppress anything nymphol^tic. 


. XXVm.-{T<y.T. L. Peacock. * 

^ Ferrara^ Nov. 8///, i8i8. 

My Dear P. — We left Este yesterday on our journey toward^ 
Naples. The^ roads were particularly bad ; w€ have, tlferefore, 
accomplished only two days’ journey, of eighteen and twenty-four 
miles each, and you may ifaiagine that our horses must be 
lolbrably good ones, to drag our carriage, with five people and 
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heavy luggage, through deep and clayey roads. The roads arc, 
however, good during the rest of the way. 

The country is flat, but intersected by lines of wood, tvellised 
with vinv, whose broad leaves are now stamped with the redness 
of their decay. Every here and there one sees people employed 
in agricultural labours, and the plough, the harrow, or the 
cart, drawn by# long teams of milk-white or dove-coloured 
oxen of immense size and exquisite beauty. This, indhed, 
might# be the county of Pa^iphaes. In one farm-yard I 
was shown sixty-three%f these lovely oxen, tied to their stalls, in 
excellent condition. A farm-yard in this part of Italy is some- 
what different from one in England. First, the house, which is 
large and hig]}, with strange-looking unpainted window-shutters, 
generally closed, and dreary beyond conception. The farm- 
yard and out-buildings, howevJr, are usually in the neatest 
order. The threshing-floor is not under cover, but like that 
described in the Georgies, usually flattened by a broken column, 
and neither the mole^ nor the toad, nor the ant, can And on its 
area a crevice for their dwelling. Around it, at this seftson, are 
piled the stacks of the leaves and stalks of Indian corrf, w^tich 
has lately been threshed and dried upon its surface. At a little 
distance are vast heaps of many-coloured zucch^" or punipkips, 
some of enormous size, piled as winter food for the hogs. There 
are turkeys, too, and fowls wandering about, and two or three 
dogs, who bark with a sharp hylactism. The people who are 
occupied with the care of these things seem neither ill-clothed 
nor ill-fed, and the blunt incivility of their manners has an 
English air with it, very discouraging to those who are 
accustomed to tne ifiq>udent and polished lying bf the inhabit- 
ants of the cities. I should judge the agricultural resources of 
thi^country to be immense, since it can wear so flourishing an 
appSarance, in spite of the enormous discouragements whidh the 
various tyranny of the governments inflicts on it I ought to say 
that one of the farms belongs to a Jew banker at Venice, 
anoyier^Shylocl*. — We arrived late at the inn where I now 
wnte ; it wjis once the palace of a Venetian nobleman, anVl is 
now an excellent inn. To-morxbw «Ve* are going to* see the 
sights of Ferrara. 

Nov. 9. 

^We have had^t.heavy rain and thunder all ni^ht ; and the 
former still continuing, we went in the carriage about the town. 
We^went first to look at the cathedral, but the beggars very soon 
made us sound a retreat ; so, whether, as it is said, there 'Is 
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a copy of a picture of Michael Angelo there or no, I cannot tell. 
At the public library we were more successful. This is, 
indeed, a magnificent establishment, containing, as they say, 
160,000 volumes. We saw some illuminated m^uscripts 
of church music, with verses of the psalms interlined between 
the square notes, each of which consisted of the most delicate 
traceiy, in colours inconceivably vivid. Tkcy belonged to 
the ^neighbouring convent of Certosa, and are three or four 
hundred years old ; but their ^ucs arc as fresh as if they had 
been executed yesterday. The tomb o^ Ariosto occupies one 
end of the largest saloon of which the library is composed ; it 
is formed of various marbles, surmounted by an expressive 
bust of the poet, and subscribed with a few L^in verses, in 
a less miserable taste than those usually employed for similar 
purposes. Hut the most intelesting exhibitions here, are the 
writings, etc., of Ariosto and Tasso, which are preserved, and 
were concealed from the undistinguishing depredations of the 
French with pious care. There is the arm-chair of Ariosto, 
an old p4ain wooden piece of furniture, the hard seat of which 
waSfc0n«e occupied by, but has now survived its cushion, as 
it has its^ master. I could fancy Ariosto sitting in it ; and the 
satircs'‘‘in his* own handwriting which they unfold beside it, 
anct the old bronze inkstand, loaded with figures, which 
belonged -also to him, assists the willing delusion. This 
inkstand has an antique, rather than an ancient appearance. 
Three nymphs lean forth from the circumference, and on the 
top of the lid stands a cupid, winged and looking up, with 
a torch in one hand, his bow in the other, and l^ls quiver beside 
him. A meditl was bound round the ^bleton of Ariosto, 
with his likeness impressed upon it I cannot say 1 think 
it had much native expression ; but, perhaps, the artist jvas 
in famt On the reverse is a hand, cutting with a pair of 
scissors the tongue from a serpent, upraised from the grass, 
with this legend — Pro bono mahyn. What this reverse of 
the boasted. Christian maxim means, or hc^ it a[^Iie^ to 
Ariooto, either as a satirist or a serious writer, 1 canpot exactly 
tell. The cicerone at;enfpted to explain, and it is to his 
commentary that my bewildering is probably due — if, indeed, 
the p^eaning be very plain, as is possibly the case. 

There is here a manuscript of the entire Gerusalemn^e 
Libcrata, writien by Tasso’s own hand ; a msMUScript af some*' 
poems, written in prison, to the Duke Alfonso ; and the satires 
of Ariosto, written also by his*own band ; and the Pastor Fido 
of*Guarini. The Gerusalemme, though it had evidently been 
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copied and recopied, is interlined, particularly towards the end, 
with numerous corrections. The hand-writing of Ariosto is a 
small, firm, and pointed character, expressing, as I should say, a 
strong «nd keen, but circumscribed energy of mind ; that of 
Tasso is large, free, and flowing, except that there is a checked 
expftssion in the midst of its flow, which brings the letters into 
a smaller compos than one expected from the beginning o^ the 
word. It is the symbol of an intense and earnest mind, 
exceeding at times its^wn depth, and admonished to return by 
the chillncss of the waters of oblivion striking upon its 
adventurous feet You know I always seek in what I see the 
manifestation of something beyond the present and tangible 
object ; and as we do not agree in physiognomy, so we may not 
agree now. But my business is jt) relate my own sensations, and 
not to attempt to inspire others with them. Some of the M SS. 
of Tasso were sonnets to his persecutor, which contain a great 
deal of what is called flattery. If Alfonso’s ghost were asked 
how he felt those praises now, I wonder what he wpuld say. 
But to me there is much more to pity than to condemn yi these 
entreaties and praises of Tasso. It is as a bigot pr^ys to*and 
praises his god, whom he knows to be the mogt remorseless, 
capricious, and inflexible of tyrants, but whom he knows alsw to 
be omnipotent. Tasso’s situation was widely different from that 
of any persecuted bein^ of the present day ; for, from the depth " 
of dungeons, public opinion might now at length be awakened 
to an echo that would startle the oppressor. But then there was 
no hope. There is something irresistibly pathetic to me in the 
sight of Tassefe, ^n hand-writing, moulding expressions of 
adulation and entreaty to a deaf and stupid tyrant, in an age 
when the most heroic virtue would have exposed its possessor to 
hopeless persecution, and — such is the alliance between^virtue 
and genius — which unoffending genius could not escape. 

We went afterwards to see his prison in the hospital of Sant’ 
Anna, and I enclose you a piece of the wood of the very door, 
wbi^ fA: seven ^ears and three months divided this glonous 
being froi^ the air and the light .which had nour^hed in 
him those influences which he has comhiunicated, through his 
poetry, to thousands. The dungeon is low and dark, and 
when I say that it is really a very decent dungeon, 1 spejk as 
one who has seen the prisons in the doges’ palace of Venice. 
But it fs a horrible abode for the coarsest and meanest thing 
that ever wore the shape of man, piuch more for one of delicate 
suseeptibilities and elevated fancies. It is low, and has a gratyd 
window, and being sunk some feet below the level of the earth, 

97 * • 
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is full of unwholesome damps. In the darkest comer is a mark 
in the w,all where the chains were rivetted, which bound him 
hand 'and foot After some time, at the instance of some 
Cardinal, his friend, the Duke allowed his victim a H/e-place ; 
the mark where it was walled up yet remains. 

At the entrance of the Licco, where the library is, we’^were 
mej;^ by a penitent ; his form was completeljf enveloped in a 
ghost-like drapery of white flannel ; his bare feet were sandalled ; 
and there was a kind of net- work visor ^rawn over his eyes, so 
as entirely to conceal his face. I imagine that this man had 
been adjudged to suffer this penance for some crime known 
only to himself and his confessor, and this kind of exhibition is 
a striking instance of the power of the Catholic superstition 
over the human mind. He passed, rattling his w'ooden box for 
charily.* • 

Adieu.— You will hear from me again t^fore I arrive at 
Naples. 

„ Your& ever sincerely, 

. P. B. S. 


XXIX.-TO T. L. Peacock. 

Bolojgfia^ Monday^ Nov. i8i8. 

My Dear P. — I have seen a quantity of things here— churches, 
palaces, statues, fountains, and pictures ; and my brain is at 
this moment like a portfolio of an archit^/^r, Ot a print-shop, or 
a commonplace-book. I will 'try to recollect something of 
what I have seen ; for, indeed, it requires, if it will obey, an act 
of volition. First, we went to the cathedral, which contains 
nothing remarkable, except a kind of shrine, or rather a marble» 
canopy, loaded with sculptures, and supported on four marble 
columns. We went then to a palace — I am sure I forget the 
name of it— where we, saw a large gallery of picfiires* ^ Of 
course, in a picture gallqT y^u see three hundred 'pictures you 
forget, for one you reuiember. I remember, however, an 
interesting picture by Guido, of the Rape of Proserpine, in 
which Proserpine casts back her languid and half-unwilling 
eyes, as it w^re, to the dowers she had left ungather^d in the 
fields of Enna. There was an exquisitely executed piece of 

, t These penitents ask alms, to be spent in masses for the souls in 
purgatory.—^. .S’. 
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Correggio, about four saints, one of whom seemed to have a pet 
dragon in a leash. 1 was told that it was the devil who was 
bound in that style— but who can make anything of four saints ? 
For wh*t can they be supposed to be about ? There was one 
painting, indeed, by this master, Christ beautified, inexpressibly 
fine.* It is a half figure, seated on a mass of clouds, tinged with 
an ethereal, rosi^like lustre ; the arms are expanded ; the \^olc 
frame seems dilated with expression ; the countenance is heavy, 
as it Were, with the w^ght of the rapture of the spirit ; the lips 
parted, but scarcely parted, with the breath of intense but 
regulated passion ; the eyes are calm and benignant ; the whole 
features harmonised in majesty and sweetness. The hair is 
parted on th# forehead, and falls in heavy locks on each side. 
It is motionless, but seems as if |hc faintest breatli would move 
it. The colouring, 1 suppose, must be very good, if I could 
remark and understand it. The sky is of a pale aerial orange, 
like the tints of latest sunset ; it does not seem painted around 
and beyond the figure, but everything seems to have absorbed, 
and to have been penetrated by its hues. I do not think we 
saw any other of Correggio, but this specimen gives me a very 
exalted idea of his powers. » 

We went to see heaven knows how many more palace^ — 
Ranuzzi, Marriscalchi, Aldobrandi. If you want Itaban names 
for any purpose, here they are ; I should be glad of them if I * 
was writing a novel. 1 saw many more of Guido. One, a 
Samson drinking water out of an ass^s jaw-bone, in tJie midst of 
the slaughtered Philistines. Why he is supposed to do this, 
God, who gaveib^imUhis jaw-bone, alone knows-»-but certain it 
is, that the paintiilg^is a very fine one. The figure of Samson 
stands in strong relief in the foreground, coloured, as it were, 
in t)ie hues of human life, and full of strength and elegance. 
Round him lie the Philistines in all the attitudes of death. One 
prone, with the slight convulsion of pain just passing from his 
forehead, whilst on his lip9 and chin death lies as heavy as 
sl^p. Another leaning on his arm, with his hand, white juid 
motionless^hanging out beyond. • Imthe distance, more dead 
bodies ; and, still further beyond, th\ 6lue sea and the blue 
mountains, and one white and tranquil sail. 

There is a Murder of the Innocents, also, by Guido, ^nely 
coloured, with much fine expression — but the sqj^ect is very 
horrible^ and it seemed deficient in strength— at least, you 
require the highest ideal energy, jhe most poetical and exalted 
conteption of the subject, to reconcile you to such a contempla- 
tion. There was a Jesus Christ crucified, by the same, very 
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fine. One gets tired, indeed, whatever may be the conception 
and execution of it, of seeing that monotonous and agonised 
form for ever exhibited in one prescriptive altitude of torture. 
But the Magdalen, clinging to the cross with the look passive 
and genllc despair beaming from beneath her bright flaxen hair, 
and the figure of St. John, with his looks uplifted in passionate 
con^passion ; his hands clasped, and his fingefs twisting them- 
selves together, as it were, with involuntary anguish ; his feet 
almost writhing up from the gvound wit^ the same sympathy ; 
and the whole of this arrayed in colours of a diviner nature, yet 
most like nature’s self. Of the contemplation of this one would 
never weary. 

There was a “Fortune,” too, of Guido ; a piece mere beauty. 
There was the figure of Fortune on a globe, eagerly proceeding 
onwards, .and Love was trying to catch her back by the hair, 
and her face was half turned towards him ; her long chestnut 
hair was floating in the stream of the wind, and threw its 
shadow over her fair forehead. Her hazel eyes were fixed on 
her pi|rsuer, with a meaning look of playfulness, and a light 
smfle hovering on her lips. The colours which arrayed 
her d/ 2 licate lynbs were ethereal and warm. 

Jlut, perhaps, the most interesting of all the pictures of 
Guido which 1 saw was a Madonna Lattante. She is leaning 
over her 'child, and the maternal feelings with which she is 
pervaded are shadowed forth on her soft and gentle 
countenance, ;ind in her simple and affectionate gestures — there 
is what an unfeeling observer would call a dulness in the 
expression of^her face ; her eyes are almost^ closed ; her lip 
depressed ; there is a serious, and eveti'Vi heavy relaxation, 
.as it were, of all the muscles which are called into action by 
ordiigiry emotions : but it is only as if the spirit of love, a\yiost 
insupportable from its intensity, were brooding over and 
weighing down the soul, or whatever it is, without which the 
mcaterial frame is inanimate and inexpressive. 

J here is another painter here, called*' Franccuchifii;, a 
jgn^se, who, though ceiftainly very inferior tO Guido, is 
yet a person of excell^t powers. One entire church, that 
of Santa Catarina, is covered by his works. I do not know 
whdther any of his pictures have ever been seen in England. 
His colouring is less warm than that of Guido, but nothing 
can be mord* clear and delicate ; it is as if herould ha^e dipped 
Jiis pencil in the hues oi^ some serenest and star-shining 
tjvilight His forms have the same delicacy and serial 
loveliness ; their eyes are all bright with innocence and love ; 
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their lips scarce divided by some gentle and sweet emotion. 
His winged children are the loveliest ideal beings ever oreated 
by the human mind. These are generally, whether in the 
capacity Cherubim or Cupid, accessories to the rest of the 
pictige ; and the underplot of their lovely and infantine play 
is something aln^pst pathetic, from the excess of its unpretend- 
ing beauty. One of the best of his pieces is an Annunciaiion 
of the^ Virgin : — the Angel is beaming in beauty ; the Virgin, 
soft, retiring, and simp^. * 

Wc saw, besides, one picture of Raphael — St. Cecilia : this 
is in another and higher style ; you forget that it is a picture 
as you look at it ; and yet it is most unlike any of those things 
which we caf) reality. It is oLthe inspired and ideal kind, 
and seems to have been conceded and executed in a similar 
state of feeling to that which produced among the ancients those 
perfect specimens of poetry and sculpture which are the bathing 
models of succeeding generations. There is a unity and a 
perfection in it of an incommunicable kind. The central figure, 
St. Cecilia, seems rapt in such inspiration as produoed Jicr 
image in the painter’s mind ; her deep, dark, eloquent eyes 
lifted up ; her chesnut hair flung back from her fbrchead*^she 
holds an organ in her hands — her countenance, as it wtfre, 
calmed by the depth of its passion and rapture, and pcnctraiecl 
throughout with the warm and radiant light of life. She 
is listening to the music of heaven, and, as 1 imagine, has just 
ceased to sing, for the four figures that surround her evidently 
point, by their attitudes, towards her ; particularly St. John, 
who, with a yet impassioned gestui^, bends his 

countenance towards her, languid with the depth of his 
emotion. At her feet lie various instruments of music, broken 
and*unstrung. Of the colouring I do not speak; it ellipses 
nature, yet it bas all her truth and softness. 

We saw some pictures of Domcnichino, Caracci, Albano, 
Guercino. Elizab^tta Sirani. * The two former — remember, I do 
nof pretend to taste — I cannot admire. Of the latter there 
are some b&utiful Madonnas. Ther^ ai«e several of Ouercino, 
which they said were very fine. I dare say they were, for the 
strength and complication of his figures made my head ^urn 
round. One, indeed, was certainly powerful. It was the 
representation of the founder of the Carthusiai^ exercising 
his austerities in the desert, with a youth as his attendant, 
kneeling beside him at an altar ; on another altar stood 
a skull and a crucifix ; and around were the rocks and the trees 
of the wilderness. I never saw such a figure as this, fellow. 
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His face was wrinkled like a dried snake’s skin, and drawn 
in long^ hard lines : his very hands were wrinkled. He looked 
like an animated mummy. He was clothed in a loose dress 
of death-coloured flannel, such as you might fancy shroud 
might be, after it had wrapt a corpse a month or two. It had 
a yellow, putrified, ghastly hue, which it cast on all the objects 
aroimd, so that the hands and face of the ^Carthusian and 
his companion were jaundiced by this sepulchral glimmer. 
Why write books against religion, whan we may han^ up 
such pictures ? But the world either will not or cannot see. 
The gloomy effect of this Avas softened, and, at the same time, 
its sublimity diminished, by the figure of the Virgin and 
Child in the sky, looking down with admiration bn the monk, 
and a beautiful flying figure of|.n angel. 

Enough of pictures. I saw the place where Guido and his 
mistress, Elizabetta Sirani, were buried. « This lady was 
poisoned at the age of twenty-six, by another lover, a rejected 
one of ceurse. Our guide said she was very ugly, and that we 
mif^t see her portrait to-morrow. 

Well, fgood-night, for the present. To-morrow to fresh 

fields tand pastures new.” 

« 

November i6. 

• 

To-day we first went to see those divine pictures of Raffael 
and Guido again, and then rode up the mountains, behind this 
city, to visit a chapel dedicated to the Madonna. It made me 
melancholy to see that they had been varnishing and restoring 
some of these*pictures, and that even son\», biM been pierced 
by the French bayonets. These are symptoihs of the mortality 
of man, and perhaps, few of his works are more evanescent than 
paintkigs. Sculpture retains its freshness for twenty centuries 
— the Apollo and the Venus are as they were. But books are^ 
perhaps the only productions of man coeval with the human 
race. Sophocles and Shakspearc t'an be produced and repro- 
duoed for ever. But how evanescent are paintings ! ^d vnist 
necessaixly be. Thos^ of^Zeuids and Apelles are no«%nore ; and 
perhaps they bore the same relation to Homer and iEschylus, 
that,,those of Guido and Raffael bear to Dante and Petrarch. 
There is one refuge from the despondency of this contemplation. 
The material part, indeed, of their works must perish, l^ut they 
survive in the mind of man, and the remembrances conncctea 
vHth them are transmitted# from generation to generation. 
The poet embodies them in his creations ; the systemS' of 
philosophers are modelled to gentleness by their contemplation ; 
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opinion, that legislator, is infected with their influence ; men 
become better and wiser ; and the unseen seeds are perhaps 
thus sown, which shall produce a plant more excellent even 
than tl)^t from which they fell. But all this might as well be 
said or thought at Marlow as Bologna. 

'She chapel of the Madonna is a very pretty Corinthian 
building — very^eautiful indeed. It commands a fine view of 
these fertile plains, the many-folded Apennines, and the cit^. I 
havoijust returned from a moonlight walk through Bologna. It 
is a city of colonnade^, and th^ effect of moonlight is strikingly 
picturesque. There are two towers here—one 400 feet high — 
ugly things, built of brick, which lean both different ways ; and 
with the dei^ion of moonlight shadows, you might almost fancy 
that the city is rocked by an earthquake. They say they were 
built so on purpose ; but I obse^e in all the plain of Lombardy 
the church towers lean. 

Adieu.— God grant you patience to read this long letter, and 
courage to support the expectation of the next. Pray part them 
from the Cobbetts on your breakfast table— they may fight it out 
jn your mind, • ^ 

Yours ever most sincerely, 

. P. B. S. 


XXX.— To T. L. Peacock. 

Rofne^ November 20///, 1818. 

My Dear P.— Benold me m the capital of the vanished 
world 1 But seen nothing except St. Veter’s and the 

Vatican, overlooking the city in the mist of distance, and the 
Dpgana, ivhere they took us to have our luggage examined, 
wmch is built between the ruins of a temple to Antonim^ Pius. 
The Corinthian columns rise over the dwindled palaces of the 
modern town, and the wrought comice is changed on one side, 
as it wgre, to nesses of w2ve-wom precipices, which overhang 
/oil, far, far on high. ^ « 

I take ^vantage of this ramy*cvG|nrvg, and before I^ome has 
effaced all-other recollections, to endeavour to recall the vanished 
scenes through which we have passed. ^ We left Bologna, I 
forget on what day, and passing by Rimini, Fano, and Foligno, 
^ong She Via Flaminia and Temi, have arrived ^t Rome after 
ten days’ somewhat tedious, but most interesting journey. The 
most remarkable things we saw were the Roman excavations in 
the rock, and the great waterfall of Temi. Of course you hgve 
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heard that there are a Roman briclj^e and a triumphal arch at 
Rimini, and in what excellent taste they are built. The bridge 
is not ynlike the Strand bridge, but more bold in proportion, 
and of course infinitely smaller. From Fano we left tl^e coast 
of the Adriatic, and cntcrt^d the Apennines, following the coui>e 
of the Metaurus, the banks of which were the scene of«the 
defeat of Asdrubal : and it is said (you can refi^r to the book) 
that JLivy has given a very exact and animated description of it 
1 forget all about it, but shall look as soon as our boxes are 
opened. Following the river, th^ vale cdfitracts, the banks of 
the river become steep and rocky, the forests of oak and ilex 
which overhang its emerald-coloured stream, cling to their abrupt 
precipices. About four miles from Fossombrone, th^ river forces 
for itself a passage between thekwallsVind toppling precipices of 
the loftiest Apennines, which ai% here rifted to their base, and 
undermined by the narrow and tumultuous torrent. It was a 
cloudy morning, and we had no conception of the scene that 
awaited us. Suddenly the low clouds were struck by the clear 
north wind, and like curtains of the finest gauze, removed one by 
one,^wci}e drawn from before the mountain, whose heaven- 
cleaving pinnacles and black crags overhanging one another, 
stood at length* defined in the light of day. The road runs 
parallel to the river, at a considerable height, and is carried 
through the mountain by a vaulted cavern. The marks of the 
chisel of the legionaries of the Roman Consul are yet evident. 

We passed on day after day, until we came to Spolcto, 1 
think the most romantic city I ever saw. There is here an 
aqueduct of astonishing elevation, which unites two rocky 
mountains— there is the path of a torrent bfCi. /f whitening the 
green dell with its broad and barren track of stones, and above 
there is a castle, apparently of great strength and of tremendous 
magniU.'de, which overhangs the city, and whose marble bastions , 
are perpendicular with the precipice. 1 never s&w a more 
impressive picture. ; in which the shapes of nature are of the 
grandest order, but over which the creations man, ^iblime 
from 4heir antiquity and greatness, seem to predominate, l^ie 
castle wasebuilt by Belis^riiis oi^Narses, I forget whicS, but was 
of that epoch. 

Frojn Spoleto we went to Terni, and saw the cataract of the 
Vclino. The ghaciers of Montanvert and the source of the. 
Arveiron is tly: grandest spectacle I ever saw. This cs the 
second. Imagine a river sixty Teet in breath, with a vast volume 
of waters, the outlet of a great lake among the higher moup- 
^ tains, falling 300 feet into a sightless gulf of snow-white vapour. 
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which bursts up for ever and for ever, from a circle of black 
crags, and thence leaping downwards, made five or six other 
cataracts, each fifty or a hundred feet high, which exhibk, on a 
smaller icale, and with beautiful and sublime variety, the same 
appearances. But words (and far less could painting) will not 
express it. Stand upon the brink of the platform of cliff, which 
is directly opposite. You see the ever-moving water stream 
down. It comes in thick and tawny folds, flaking off like .^olid 
snow •gliding down a mountain. It does not seem hollow 
within, but without it is unequal, like the folding of linen thrown 
carelessly down ; your eye follows it, and it is lost below ; not 
in the black rocks which gird it around, but in its own foam 
and spray, i% the cloud-like vapours boiling up from below, 
which is not like rain, nor mist, abr spray, nor foam, but water, 
in a shape wholly unlike anything I ever saw before. It is as 
white as snow, but thick and impenetrable to the eye. The 
very imagination is bewildered in it. ' A thunder comes up from 
the abyss wonderful to hear ; for, though it ever sounds, it is 
never the same, but, modulated by the changing modon, rises 
and falls intermittingly ; we passed half an hour in dhc •pot 
looking At it, and thought but a few minutes had gone by. The 
surrounding scenery is, in its kind, the lovelibst and ’ n^ost 
sublime that can be conceived. In our first walk we passed 
through some olive groves, of large and ancient trees, whose 
hoary and twisted trunks leaned in all directions. Wc then 
crossed a path of orange trees by the river side, laden with 
their golden fruit, and came to a forest of ilex of a large size, 
whose evergre q^ and acom-bearing boughs were intertwined 
over our winding^^MPth, Around, hemming in thfe narrow vale, 
were pinnacles of lofty mountains of pyramid! cal rock clothed 
with all evergreen plants and trees ; the vast pine, whose 
feathery foliaec trembled in the blue air, the ilex, that anihstral 
inhabitant of these mountains, the arbutus with its crimson- 
coloured fruit and glitterina leaves. After an hour’s walk, we 
capif beneath tb% cataract of Tcrni, within the distance of half 
a mile ; nearer you cannot approach, for the Nar, which lias 
here its confiuence with the Velino, bdrs the passage. We then 
crossed the river formed by this confiuence, over a narrow 
natural bridge of rock, and saw the cataract from the platfcrm 
I first mentioned. We think of spending some time next year 
near thhi waterfall. The inn is very bad, or we»should have 
stayed there longer. 

We came from Terni last night* to a place called Nepi, and 
to day arrived at Rome across the much-belied Campagna di 
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Roma, a place I confess infinitely to my taste. It is a flattering 
picture of Bagshot Heath. But then there are the Apennines 
on one •side, and Rome and St. Peter^s on the other, and it is 
intersected by perpetual dells clothed with arbutus and jjlex. 

Adieu — very faithfully yours, P. B, S. 


XXXI.— To T.. L. Peacock. 

• # 

Naples^ December 22, 1818. 

My Dear P. — I have received a letter from you here, dated 
November ist; you see the reciprocation of lelmrs from the 
term of our travels is more slow. I entirely agree with what 
you say about Childe Harold. The spirit in which it is written 
is, if insane, the most wicked and mischievous insanity that ever 
was given forth. It is a kind of obstinate and self-willed folly, 
in which ^e hardens himself. I remonstrated with him in vain 
on the tone of mind from which such a view of things alone 
arises. For its real root is very different from its apparent one. 
No^in^ can be less sublime than the true source of these 
expressions of contempt and desperation. The fact is, that first, 

« the Italian* women with whom he associates, are perhaps the 
most contemptible of all who exist under the moon — the most 
ignorant, the most disgusting:, the most bigoted ; countesses 
(who) smell so strongly of garlic that an ordinaiy Englishman 
cannot approach them. Well, L. B. is familiar with the lowest 
sort of these i^omen, the people his gondoil. ^'^pick up in the 
streets. He associates with wretches who seem almost to have 
lost the gait and physiognomy of man, and who do not scnmle 
to avd^ practices which are not only not named, but I believe^ 
seldom even conceived in England. He says he disapproves, 
but he endures. He is heartily and deeply discontented with 
himself ; and contemplating in the distorted mjrror of j^is own 
thodlghts the nature and the destiny of man, what can he befiold 
but objecfis of contempt alld despair? But that he*is a great 
poet, 1 think the address to Ocean proves. And he has a certain 
degrt e of candour while you talk to him, but unfortunately it 
does not outlast your departure. No, I do not doubt, and, for 
his sake, I ought to hope, that his present career must exd soon 
in some violent circumstance. 

Since I last wrote to you, 1 <iave seen the ruins of Rome,^he 
V&tican, St. Peter’s, and all the miracles of ancient and modem 
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art contained in that majestic city. The impression of it exceeds 
anything I have ever experienced in my travels. We stayed 
there only a week, intending to return at the end of February, 
and devote two or three months to its mines of inexhaustible 
contemphition, to w'hich period 1 refer you for a minute account 
of if. We visited the Forum and the ruins of the Coliseum 
every day. Tho Coliseum is unlike any work of human hands 
I ever saw before. It is of enormous height and circuit, «ind 
the afehes built of ma^sy stones are piled on one another, and 
jut into the blue air, shattered into the forms of overhanging 
rocks. It has been changed by time into the image of an 
amphitheatre of rocky hills overgrown by the wild olive, the 
myrtle, and 4he fig-tree, and threaded by little paths, which 
wind among its ruined stairs az^ immeasurable galleries ; the 
copse wood overshadows you as you wander through its 
labyrinths, and the wild weeds of this climate of flowers bloom 
under your feet. The arena is covered with grass, and pierces, 
like the skirts of a natural plain, the chasms of the broken arches 
around. But a small part of the exterior circumference 
remains — it is exquisitely light and beautiful ; and the effect of 
the perfection of its architecture, adorned with langes of 
Corinthian pilasters, supporting a bold cornice,'* is such* as to 
diminish the effect of its greatness. The interior is all ruin! I 
can scarcely believe that when encrusted with Dortan marble^ 
and ornamented by columns of Egyptian granite, its effect could 
have been so sublime and so impressive as in its present state. 
It is open to the skv, and it was the clear and sunny weather of 
the end of Noye^er in this climate when we visited it, day 
after day. * 

Near it is the arch of Constantine, or rather the arch of 
Trajan ; for the servile and avaricious senate of degraded 
Rome ordet^d, that the monument of his predecessor sh^ld be 
demolished in order to dedicate one to the Christian reptile, 
who had crept among the blood of his murdered family to the 
stij»*cm% power? It is exquisitely beautiful and perfect. The 
Forum is % plain in the midst of^Rome, a kind of desert fall of 
heaps of stones and pits ; and thougfi so near the haMtations of 
men, is the most desolate place you can conceive. "I he ruins 
of temples stand in and around it, shattered columns and ^nges 
of others complete, supporting cornices of exquisite workman- 
ship, and vast vaults of shattered domes distinct with regular 
compartments, once filled with sculptures of ivory or brass. 
Tlte temples of Jupiter, and Coritord, and Peace, and the Sun, 
and the Moon, and Vesta, are all within a short distance of «his ^ 
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spot. Behold the wrecks of what a great nation once dedicated 
to the abstractions of the mind ! Rome is a city, as it were, of 
the dead, or rather of those who cannot die, and who sur\Mve 
the puny generations which inhabit and pass over f>ie spot 
which they have made sacred to eternity. In Rome, at least in 
the first enthusiasm of your recognition of ancient time, you see 
nothing of the Italians. The nature of the Vity assists the 
delusion, for its vast and antique walls describe a circumference 
of sixteen miles, and thus the population ig thinly scattered over 
this space, nearly as great as London. Wide wild fields are 
enclosed within it, and there are grassy lanes and copses wind- 
ing among the ruins, and a great green hill, lonely and bare, 
which overhangs the Tiber. The gardens of ^he modem 
palaces are like wild woods o^ cedar, and cypress, and pine, 
and the neglected walks are overgrown with weeds. The 
English burying-place is a green slope near the walls, under 
the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, the most 
beautiful and solemn cemetery I ever beheld. To see the sun 
shining on its bright grass, fresh, when we first visited* it, with 
the shiluhmal dews, and hear the whispering of the wind among 
the leaved of the trees which have overgrown the tomb of 
Cestjus, and the soil which is stirring in the sun- warm earth, 
and to mark the tombs, mostly of women and young people 
.who were buried there, one might, if one. were to die, desire the 
sleep they seem to sleep. Such is the human mind, and so it 
peoples with its wishes vacancy and oblivion. 

1 have told you little about Rome ; but I reserve the Pan- 
theon, and St. Peter’s, and the Vatican, agd Raffael, for my 
return. About’ a fortnight ago I left Rome; and Mary and 

C followed in three days, for it was necessary to procure 

lodgings here without alighting at an inn. From my peculiar 
mode df travelling I saw little of the country, but could just 
observe that the wild beauty of the scenery and the barbarous 
ferocity of the inhabitants progressively increased. On entering 
Naples, the first circumstance that engaged m)^ attention w.ne 
an assassination. A youth rap out of a shop, pursued by a 
woman with a bludgeon*; afld a man armed with a knife. The 
man overtook him, and with one blow in the neck laid him dead 
in th^ road. On my expressing the emotions of horror and 
indignation which I felt, a Calabrian priest, who travelled with 
me, laughed llieartily, and attempted to quiz me, as what the 
English call a fiat. 1 never felt such an inclination to beat any 
one. Ijeaven knows I have little power, but he saw thaf 1 
u looked extremely displeased, and was silent. This same man, a 
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fellow of gigantic strength and stature, had expressed the most 
frantic terror of robbers on the road ; he cried at the sight of 
my pistol, and it had been with great difficulty that the joint 
exertio^ of myself and the vetcurino had quieted his hysterics. 

But external nature in these delightful regions contrasts with 
andiCompensates for the deformity and degradation of humanity. 
We have a lod^^ng divided from the sea by the royal gardens, 
and from our windows we see perpetually the blue w'aters of the 
bay, forever changing, yet former the same, and encompassed 
by the mountainous island of Capreac, the lofty peaks which 
overhang Salerno, and the woody hill of Posilipo, whose pro- 
montories hide from us Misenum and the lofty isle Inarime,'^ 
which, with ks divided summit, forms the opposite horn of the 
bay. From the pleasant walks ftf the garden we see Vesuvius ; 
a smoke by day and a fire by mght is seen upon its summit, 
and the glassy sea often reflects its light or shadow. The 
climate is delicious. We sit without a fire, with the windows 
open, and have almost all the productions of an English sum- 
mer. The weather is usually like what Wordsworth calls the 
first fine day of March;” sometimes very much ^vainicr, 
though perhaps it wants that **each minute sweeter than 
before,” which gives an intoxicating sweetness to*the awakening 
of the earth from its winter’s sleep in England. We have ifiade 
two excursions, one to Baiae and one to Vesuvius, and we pro-., 
pose to visit, successively, the islands, Piestum, Pompeii, and 
Beneventum. 

We set off an hour after sunrise one radiant morning in a 
little boat ; there was not a cloud in tlie sky, nor a wave upon 
the sea, which ^to^o translucent that you could*sce the hollow 
caverns clothed with the glaucous sea-moss, and the leaves and 
branches of those delicate weeds that pave the unequal bottom 
of The water. As noon approached, the heat, and especicdly the 
light, becanfb intense. We passed Posilipo, and came first to 
the eastern point of the ba^ of Puzzoli, which is within the great 
bay of {Naples, 4nd which again incloses that of Baia:. Here 
are'lofty rocks and craggy islets, with arches and porlds of 
precipice ftanding in the sea, &ndf erx)rmous caverns, which 
echoed faintly with the murmur of the languid tide. This is 
called La Scuola di Virgilio. We then went directly acr9ss to 
the promontory of Misenum, leaving the precipitous island of 
I^esida>on the right. Here we were conducted tc>see the Mare 
Morto, and the Elysian fields ; the spot on which Virgil places 

* 

* The ancient name of Ischia.— J/. S. ' 
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the scenery of the Sixth iEneid. Though extremely beautiful, 
as a lake, and woody hills, and this divine sky must make it, 1 
confess my disappointment The guide showed us an antique 
cemetery, where the niches used for placing the cineraK/ urns of 
the dead yet remain. We then coasted the bay of Baiae to the 
left, in which we saw many picturesque and interesting rhins ; 
but 1 have to remark that we never disembafked but we were 
dis^jjpointed — while from the boat the effect of the scenery was 
inexpressibly delightful. The colours o^the water and fhe air 
breathe over all things here the radiance of their own beauty. 
After passing the bay of Baix, and observing the ruins of its 
antique grandeur standing like rocks in the transparent sea 
under our boat, we landed to visit lake Avemu» We passed 
through the cavern of the Sibj| (not Virgifs Sybil) which pierces 
one of the hills which circumscribe the lake, and came to a 
calm and lovely basin of water, surrounded by dark woody 
hills, and profoundly solitary. Some vast ruins of the temple of 
Pluto stand on a lawny hill on one side of it, and are reflected 
in its wihdless mirror. It is far more beautiful than the Elysian 
ficlds<~%ut there are all the materials for beauty in the latter, 
and the Avernus was once a chasm of deadly and pestilential 
vaqpurs. AbSut half a mile from Avernus, a high hill, called 
Monte Novo, was thrown up by volcanic fire. 

« Passingf onward we came to Pozzoli, thd ancient Dicaearchea, 

where there are the columns remaining of a temple to Serapis, 
and the wreck of an enormous amphitheatre, changed, like the 
Coliseum, into a natural hill of the overteeming vegetation. 
Here also is the Solfatara, of which there is a^oetical descrip- 
tion in the Civil War of Petronius, beginKmg — “Est locus,” 
and in which the verses of the poet are infinitely finer than what 
he d^cribes, for it is not a very curious place. After seeing 
these^hings we returned by moonlight to Naples^ in our boat. 
What colours there were in the sky, what radiance in the evening 
star, and how the moon was encom()assed by a light unknown 
to our regions 1 * ^ t • 

Our next excursion was to Vesuvius. We went i% Resina in 

a carriage, where Maty ahd 1 mounted mules, and C was 

carried in a chair on the shoulders of four men, much like a 
member of parliament after he has gained his election, and 
looking, with less reason, quite as frightened. So we arrived at 
the hermitage of San Salvador, where an old hermit, befted with 
rope, set forth the plates for our refreshment. 

Vesuvius is, after the Glaciirs, the most impressive exhibition 
of the energies of nature 1 ever saw. It has not the immeasur- 
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able greatness, the overpowering magnificence, nor, above all, 
the radiant beauty of the glaciers ; but it has ah their character 
of tremendous and irresistible strength. From Resina" to the 
hermitage you wind up the mountain, and cross a vast stream 
of hardened lava, which is an actual image of the waves of the 
sea^ changed into hard black stone by enchantment. The lines 
of the boiling flood seem to hang in the air, and it is difficult to 
believe that the billows which seem hurrying down upoH you 
are not actually in motion. This plain was once a sea of liquid 
fire. From the hermitage we crossed another wast stream of 
lava, and then went on foot up the cone--this is the only part 
of the ascent in which there is any difficulty, and that difficulty 
has been much exaggerated. It is composed of rocks of lava, 
and declivities of ashes ; by as»^nding the former and descend- 
ing the latter, there is very little fatigue. On the summit is a 
kind of irregular -plain, the most horrible chaos that can be 
imagined ; riven into ghastly chasms, and heaped up with 
tumuli of greit stones ana cinders, and enormous rocks 
blackened and calcined, which had bppn thrown Yrom the 
volcano upon one another in terrible confusion. In tHe thidst 
stands the conical hill from which volumes of smoke, and the 
fpuntains of liquid fire, are rolled forth forever. ' The mouptain 
is at present in a slight state of eruption ; and a thick heavy 
white smoke is perpetually rolled out, interrupted by enormous 
columns of an impenetrable black bituminous vapour, which is 
hurled up, fold after fold, into the sky with a deep hollow sound, 
and fiery stones are rained down fronri its darkness, and a black 
shower of asl^s fell even where we sat. The lava, like the 
glacier, creeps ‘Jn perpetually, with a crackling sound as of 
suppressed fire. There are several springs of lava ; and in one 
piece it rushes precipitously over a high crag, rolling dwn the 
half-moltei^rocks and its own overhanging waves ; a cataract of 
quivering fire. We approached the extremity of one of the 
rivers of lava ; it is about twenty feet in breadth and ten in 
height 9 and as^he inclined plane was not rapid, its motion was 
very slow^ We saw the masses nf its dark exterior ^rface de- 
tach themselves as it moved, ana betra^ the depth ot the liquid 
flame. In the day the fire is but slightly seen ; you only 
observe a tremulous motion in the air, and streams and fountains 
of white sulphurous smoke. 

At length we saw the sun sink between Capreai and Inarime, 
and, as the darkness increased, the effect of the fire became 
more beautiful. We were, as if were, surrounded by streams 
and cataracts of the red and radiant fire ; and in the midst. 
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from the column of bituminous smoke shot up into the air, fell 
the vast masses of rock, white with the light of their intense 
heat, Leaving behind them through the dark vapour trains of 
splendour. We descended by torch-light, and I shojjld have 
enjoyed the scenery on my return, but they conducted me, I 
know not how, to the hermitage in a state of intense bodily 
suflering, the worst effect of which was spoiling, the pleasure of 

Ma>/ and C . Our guides on the occasion were complete 

savages. You have no idea o( the horrible cries which, they 
suddenly utter, no one knows why ; the^clamour, the vocifera- 
tion, the tumult. C in her palanquin suffered most from 

it ; and when I had gone on before, they threatened to leave 
her in the middle of the road, which they would Ijfive done had 
nut my Italian servant promfced them a beating, after which 
they became quiet. Nothing, nowever, can be more picturesque 
than the gestures and the physiognomies of these savage people. 
And when, in the darkness of night, they unexpectedly begin to 
sing in chorus some fragments of their wild hit sweet national 
music, the effect is exceedingly fine. 

Since I wrote this, 1 have seen the museum of this city. 
Such statues ! There is a Venus ; an ideal shape of the most 
winning loveliness. A Bacchus, more sublime tlian any living 
being. A Satyr, making love to a youth : in which the 
, expressed life of the sculpture, and the inconceivable beauty of 
the form of the youth, overcome one’s repugnance to the 
subject. There are multitudes of wonderfully fine statues found 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii. We are going to see Pompeii 
the first day that the sea is waveless, ^ercul^eum is almost 
filled up ; no ihore excavations are made ; tM^ing bought the 
ground and built a palace upon it. 

You don’t see much of Hunt. I wish you could contrive to^ee 
him wiffen you go to town, and ask him what he means to answer 
to Lord Byron’s invitation. He has now an opportunity, if he 
likes, of seeing Italy. What do you, think of joining his party, 
and paying us a visit next year ; I mean as soon as the^eigp pf 
winter is dissolved? Write to me your thoughts UQpn this. 1 
cannot eiqpress to you the plealure it would give me to welcome 
such a party. 

I have depression enough of spirits and not good health, 
though I believe the warm air of Naples does me good. W^ 
sec absolutely*no one here. * 

Adieu, my dear P ^ 

Alfcctionatcly your friend, « 

K P. B. S. 
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XXXI I. —To T. L. I’KACOCK. 


Naples^ Jan. 26 ih^ Tsiy. 

My DI'^ar P. — Your two letters arrived within a few days of 
eacH other, one being directed to Naples, and the other to 
Livorno. They»are more welcome visitors to me than mine can 
be to you. 1 writing as from sepulchres, you from the hat)ita- 
tions*of men yet unvaried ; ihough the sexton, Castlereagh, 
after having dug their grave, stands with his spade in his hand, 
evidently doubting whether he will not be forced to occupy it 
himself. Your news about the bank-note trials is excellent 
good. Do I tiot recognise in it the inlluence of Cobbett ? You 
don’t tell me what occupies ParlJ^ment. 1 know you will laugh 
at my demand, and assure me that it is indifferent. Your 
pamphlet I want exceedingly to see. Your calculations in the 
letter are clear, but require much oral explanation. You know 
I am an infernaMNarithmetician. If hone but me had contem- 
plated *Mucentem<me globum lunac, Titaniacjuc ast*ra,” the 
world would jret nave doubted whether they were* nteny 
hundred feetingher than the mountain tops. ^ 

In my accounts of pictures and things, I am m*orc pleased to 
interest you than the many ; and this is fortunate, because, in 
the first place, I have no idea of attempting the latte*r, and if I • 
did attempt it, I should assuredly fail. A perception of the 
beautiful characterises those who differ from ordinary men, and 
those who can perceive it would not buy enough to pay the 
printer. Besidqg. I keep no journal, and the onl>^ records of my 
voyage will be tire letters I send you. The bodily fatigue of 
standing for hours in galleries exhausts me ; I believe that 1 
don^t see half that 1 ought, on that account. And then we know 
nobody ; and common Italians are so sullen and stu^d, it’s 
impossible to get information from them. At Rome7 where the 
people seem superior to an)»in Italy, 1 cannot fail to stumble on 
sonwthiilg more? O, if I had health, and strength, and e^ual 
spirits, wh^t boundless intellectyal improvement might l*not 
gather in this wonderful country I At pftisent I write Tittle else 
but poetry, and little of that. My first act of Prometheus is 
complete, and I think you would like it. I consider pftetry 
very subordinate to moral and political science, and if I were 
well, certainly I would aspire to the latter ; for I c9n conceive a 
great work, embodying the discoveries of all ages, and hfarmon- 
isinl|[ the contending creeds by which mankind have been ruled. 
Far from me is such an attempt, and I shall be content, 5y 
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exercising my fancy, to amuse myself, and perhaps some others, 
and cast what weight I can into the scale of that balance, which 
the Giant of Arthegall holds. 

Since you last heard from me, wc have been to* see I^mpeii, 
and are waiting now for the return of spring weather, to visit, 
first, Pcestum, and then the islands ; after which we shall return 
to Rome. I was astonished at the remains of Khis city ; I had 
no cbnception of anything so perfect yet remaining. My idea of 
the mode of its destruc^.ion was this i-p-First, an earth^Xiake 
shattered it, and unroofed almost all its temples, and split its 
columns ; then a rain of light small pumice-stones fell ; then 
torrents of boiling water, mixed with ashes, filled up all its 
crevices. A wide, fiat hill, from which the city wts excavated, 
is now covered by thick woodsHand you see the tombs and the 
theatres, the temples and the houses, surrounded by the unin- 
habited wilderness. We entered the town from the side towards 
the sea, and first saw two theatres ; one more magnificent than 
the other, strewn with the ruins of the whilfe marble which 
formed^ their seats and cornices, wrought with deep, bold 
sculf^ture^ In the front, between the stage and the seats, is the 
circular space^ occasionally occupied by the choru£ The stage 
is ^ry narrow, but long, and divided from this space by a 
narrow enclosure parallel to it, I suppose for the orchestra. On 
O'each side ^are the consuls’ boxes, and below, in the theatre at 
Herculaneum, were found two equestrian statues of admirable 
workmanship, occupying the same place as the great bronze 
lamps did at Drury Lane. The smallest of the theatres is said 
to have been ^omic, though I should doubt. , From both you 
see, as you sit on the seats, a prospect of tlie most wonderful 
beauty. 

You- then pass through the ancient streets; they are \ery 
narrow, and the houses rather small, but all const'-ucted on an 
admirable plan, especiajly for this climate. The rooms are 
built round a court, or sometimes t wo, according to the extent 
of t^e house. In the midst is a fountain, someHmes suArourdsd 
with a pqrtico, supported qn fluted columns of whitectucco; the 
.floor is paved with mosaic, sometimes wrought in imitation of 
vine leaves, sometimes io quaint figures, and more or less 
beadtiful, according to the rank of the inhabitant. There were 
paintings on all, but most of them have been removed lo 
decorate the*'royal museums. Little winged figures, and small 
ornaments of exquisite eleganj^e, yet remain. There is an ideal 
life iq the forms of these paintings of an incomparable loveliness, 
though most are evidently the work of very inferior artists. It 
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seems as if, from the atmosphere of mental beauty which sur- 
rounded them, every human being caught a splendour not his 
own. In one house you see how the bed-rooms were managed : 
— a sm^l sofa was built up, where the cushions were placed ; 
two pictures, one representing Diana and Endymion, the other 
Venus and Mars, decorate the chamber ; and a little niche, 
which contains |he statue of a domestic god. The floor is com- 
posed of a rich mosaic of the rarest marbles, agate, jasper,*and 
porphyry ; it looks to the maii>le fountain and the snow-white 
columns, whose entablatures strew the floor of the portico they 
supported. The houses have only one storey, and the apart- 
ments, though not large, are very lofty. A great advantage 
results from^his, wholly unknown in our cities. The public 
buildings, whose ruins are now fc^ests, as it were, of white fluted 
columns, and which then supported entablatures, loaded with 
sculptures, were seen on all sides over the roofs of the houses. 
This was the excellence of the ancients. Their private expenses 
were comparativialy moderate ; the dwelling of one of the chief 
senators of Pompeii is elegant indeed, and adorned ^th most 
beautiful specimens of art, but small. But their public bhildings 
are everywhere marked by the bold and grand designs of an 
unsparing magnificence. In the little town of Pdmpeii, (it con- 
tained about twenty thousand inhabitants,) it is wonderful to see 
the number and the grandeur of their public buildings! Another* 
advantage, too, is that, in the present case, the glorious scenery 
around is not shut out, and that, unlike the inhabitants of the 
Cimmerian ravines of modem cities, the ancient Pompeians 
could contemplate the clouds and the lamps of heaven ; could 
see the moon riSS^high behind Vesuvius, and the* sun set in the 
sea, tremulous with an atmosphere of golden vapour, between 
In^yrime and Misenum. 

We next saw the temples. Of the temple of iEsculapius 
little remains but an altar of black ston^ adorned with a cornice 
imitating the scales of a serpent His statue, in terra-cotta, 
wgs^fou»d in th#cell. The temple of Isis is more perfect. It 
is surroun^pd by a portico of fii]|ted columns, and in the %rea 
around it are two ^tars, and many»cc^pi for statues ; and a 
little chapel of white stucco, as hard as stone, of the most 
exquisite proportion ; its panels are adorned with figums in 
bas-relief slightly indicated, but of a workmanship the most 
delicate and perfect that can be conceived. They^e Egyptian 
subjects, executed by a Greek artist, who has harmonised all the 
unnatural extravs^ances of the*original conception into the 
supernatural loveliness of his couhtiys genius. They scarcely 
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touch the ground with their feet, and their wind-uplifted robes 
seem in the place of wings. The temple in the midst raised on 
a high •platform, and approached by stej)s, was decorated with 
exquisite paintings, some of which we saw in the museum at 
Portici. It is small, of the same materials as the chapel, with a 
pavement of mosaic, and duted Ionic columns of white stucco, 
so white that it dazzles you to look at it. « 

Tlf^nce through other porticos and labyrinths of walls and 
columns (for 1 cannot hope to detail everything to you)^ we 
came to the Forum. This is a large square, surrounded by 
lofty porticos of fluted columns, some broken, some entire, 
their entablatures strewed under them. The temple of Jupiter, 
of Venus, and another temple the Tribunal, and# the H^l of 
Public Justice, with their fores A of lofty columns, surround the 
Forum. Two pedestals or altars, of an enormous size (for, 
whether they supported equestrian statues, or were the altars of 
the temple of Venus, before which they stand, the guide could 
not tell), occupy the lower end of the Forum* At the upper 
end, supported on an elevated platform, stands the temple of 
Jupiter.* Under the colonnade of its portico we sate, and 
pulled out our oranges, and figs, and bread, and medlars (sorry 
farCi^you will say), and rested to 'eat. Here was a magnificent 
spectacle. Above and between the multitudinous shafts of the 
•aun-shining columns was seen the sea, reflecting the purple 
heaven of noon above it, and supporting, as it were, on its line 
the dark lofty mountains of Sorrento, of a blue inexpressibly 
deep, and tinged towards their summits with streaks of new- 
fallen snow. Between was one small green ij^land. To the 
right was Capfeae, Inarime, Prochyta, and MTsenum. Behind 
was the single summit of Vesuvius,* rolling forth volumes of 
thick white smoke, whose foam-like column was sometii7>es 
darted into the clear dark sky, and fell in little streaks along the 
wind. Between Vesuvius and the nearer mountains, as through 
a chasm, was seen the main line of the loftiest Apennines, to the 
east. The day was radiant and warm. Eyei<}- now acid 
we heard the subterranean thunder of Vesuvius ; Jts distant 
deep peals seemed to shake the very air and light of day, which 
interpenetrated our frames, with the sullen and tremendous 
sound. This sound was what the Greeks beheld (Pompeii, you 
know, was a Greek city). They lived in harmony with nature^; 
and the interstices of their incomparable columns were portals, 
as it were, to admit the spirit of beauty which animates this 
glorious universe to visit tho^ whom it inspired. If sueb is 
IMmpeii, what was Athens ? What scene was exhibited from 
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the Acropolis, the Parthenon, and the temples of Hercules, and 
Theseus, and the Winds ? The islands and the iE^ean sea, the 
mountains of Argolis, and the peaks of Pindus and Ofympus, 
and thf darkness of the Boeotian forests interspersed ? 

From the Forum we went to another public place ; a 
tri^gular portico, half enclosing the ruins of an enormous temple, 
It is built on <he edge of the hill overlooking the sea. That 
black point is the temple. In the apex of the triangle stanas an 
alta^and a fountain, %nd befoiti the altar once stood the statue 
of the builder of the portico. Returning hence, and following 
the consular road, we came to the eastern gate of the city. The 
walls are of enormous strength, and inclose a space of three 
miles. On iach side of the ro^ beyond the gate are built the 
tombs. How unlike ours! Tfey seem not so much hiding- 
places for that which must decay, as voluptuous chambers for 
immortal spirits. They are of marble, radiantly white ; and 
two, especially beautiful, are loaded with exquisite bas-reliefs. 
On the stucco-wall that incloses them are little ci2)blematic 
figures, of a relief exceedingly low, of dead and dying animals, 
and little winged genii, and female forms bending in.groift)s in 
some funereal office. The higher reliefs represent, one a 
nautical subject, and the other a Bacchanalian one. Within the 
cell stand the cinerary urns, sometimes one, sometimes more. 
It is said that paintings were found within ; which are now, a? 
has been evei^thing moveable in Pompeii, removed, and 
scattered about in royal museums. These tombs were the 
most impressive things of all. The wild woods surround them 
on either side k^nd along the broad stones of ^hc paved road 
which divides tnem, you hear the late leaves of autumn shiver 
and rustle in the stream of the inconstant wind, as it were, like 
the step of ghosts. The radiance and mcagnificence these 
dwellings o(the dead, the white freshness of the scarcely finished 
marble, the impassioned or imaginative life of the figures which 
adorn them, contrast strangely with the simplicity of the houses 
of lhos 9 who were living when Vesuvius overwhelmed theq}. 

I have fbrgotten the amphitheatre, which is of gr^t magni- 
tude, though much inferior to the Ceftiseum. I now understand 
why the Greeks were such great poets ; and, above all, I can 
account, it seems to me, for the harmony, the unity, th# per- 
fection^ the uniform excellence, of all their works of art. They 
lived in a perpetual commerce with externa* nature, and 
nourished themselves upon thp spirit of its forms. Their 
theatres were all open to the mountains and the sky. Tl^ir 
columns, the ideal types of a sacred forest, with its roof of 
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interwoven tracery, admitted the light and wind ; the odour and 
the freshness of the country penetrated the cities. Their 
temples were mostly upaithric ; and the flying clouds, the stars, 
or the deep sky, were seen above. O, but for that series of 
wretched wars which terminated in the Roman conquest of the 
world ; but for the Christian religion, which put the finishing 
stroke on the ancient system ; but for those changes that 
concfucted Athens to its ruin — to what an eminence might not 
humanity have arrived 1 » * 

In a short time 1 hope to tell you something of the museum of 
this city. 

You see how ill I follow the maxim of Horace, at least in its 
literal sense: “nil admirari I should say, “properes 
est una to prevent there e^^r being anything admirable in 
the world. Fortunately Plato is of my opinion ; and 1 had 
rather err with Plato th^ be right with Horace. 

At this moment 1 received your letter, indicating that you are 
removing to London. I am very much interested in the subject 
of this change, and beg you would write me all the particulars 
of it? Ifou will be able now to give me perhaps a closer insight 
into the politics of the times than was permitted you at Marlow. 

Of H I have a very slight opinion. There are rumours here 

of a revolution in Spain. A ship came in twelve days from 
K)ata]onia,*and brought a report that the king was massacred ; 
that eighteen thousand insurgents surrounded Madrid ; but that 
before the popular party gained head enough, seven thousand 
were murdered by the Inquisition. Perhaps you know all by 
this time. Thp old king of Spain is dead hm. Cobbett is a 
fine ^iuevoTocof-Aloes his influence increase or tfiminish ? What 
a pity that so powerful a genius should be combined with the 
most pdious moral qualities. « 

We have reports here of a change in the English ^ministry — to 
what docs it amount ? for, besides my national interest in it, I 
am on the watch to vindicate my most sacred rights, invaded by 
the phancery court. # r 

I suppose now we sha^ npt see you in Italy ^is spring, 
whether Hunt comes of ndt. It’s probable I shall hear nothing 
from him for some months, particularly if he does not come. 
Givc^me ses nouvelies. 

I am under an English surgeon here, who says I have a 
disease of th*e liver, which he will cure. We keep hdrses, as 
this kind of exercise is absolutely essential to my health. Elise* 
* 4 Swiss girl whom we had engaged as nursery-maid two ytsars 
baore, at Geneva.— Jf. S. 
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has just married our Italian servant, and has quitted us ; the 
man was a great rascal, and cheated enormously : this event was 
very much against our advice. • 

I hwe scarcely been out since I wrote last. 

Adieu 1 — Yours most faithfully, 

• P. B. S. 


XX^II.— Te T. L. Peacock. 

Naples^ February 1819, 

My Dear Peacock — I am much interested to hear your 
progress in the object of your i^moval to London. There is no 
person in the world who would more sincerely rejoice in any 
good that might befall you than I shonld. 

We are on the point of quitting Naples for Rome. The 
scenery which surrounds this city is more delightful than any 
within the immediate reach of civilized man. I do ffot think 1 
have mentioned to you the Lago d’Agnano and thb Caccia 
d’lschieri, and 1 have since seen what obscures those lovely 
forms in my memory. They are both the draters of extin- 
guished volcanos, and Nature has thrown forth forests A oak 
and ilex, and spread mossy lawns and clear lakes oTer the dead 
or sleeping fire. The first is a scene of a wider and milder 
character, with soft sloping, wooded hills, and grassy declivities 
declining to the lake, and cultivated plains of vines woven upon 
poplar trees, 1 ]punded by the theatre of hills. Innumerable wild 
, water-birds, quite tame, inhabit this place. Thd other is a royal 
chace, is surrounded by steep and lofty hills, and only accessible 
through a wide gate of massy oak, from the vestibule of which 
the spect^le of precipitous hills, hemming in a naikw and 
circular vsue, is suddenly disclosed. The hills are covered with 
thick woods of ilex, mjptle, and laurustinus ; the polished 
icRveSiof the flex, as they wave in their multitudes under the 
partial blasts which rush through the chasms of the vale, flitter 
above the' dark masses of foliage hel( 9 w, like the wlfite foam of 
waves upon a deep blue sea. The plain so surrounded is at 
most three miles in circumference. It is occupied parUy by a 
•lake, with bold shores wooded by evergreens, and interrupted 
by a lylvan promonotry of the wild forest, whose mossy boughs 
overhang its expanse, of a silent and purple darkness, like an 
Italian midnight ; and partly the forest itself, of all gigantic 
trees, but the oak especially, whose jagged boughs, now leafless,^ 
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are hoa |7 with thick lichens, and loaded with the massy and 
deep foliage of the ivy. The effect of the dark eminences that 
surround this plain, seen through the boughs, is of an enchant- 
ing solemnity. (There we saw in one instance wild bears and 
a deer, and in another — a spectacle little suited to the antique 
and Latonian nature of the place — King Ferdinand in a wfhter 
enclosure, watching to shoot wild boars.) The^underwood was 
prinfipally evergreen, all lovely kinds of fern and furze ; the 
cytisus, a delicate kind of furze* with a pretty yellow blolsom, 
the myrtle, and the myrica. The willow trees had just begun to 
put forth their green and golden buds, and gleamed like points 
of lambent fire among the wintry forest. The Grotta del Cane, 
too, we saw, because other p^ple see it ; but wUUld not allow 
the dogs to be exhibited in to\ure for our curiosity. The poor 
little animals stood moving their tails in a slow and dismal 
manner, as if perfectly designed to their condition — a cur-like 
emblem of voluntary servitude. The effect of the vapour, which 
extinguishes a torch, is to cause suffocation at last, through a 
process which makes the lungs feel as if they were torn by 
sharp points within. So a surgeon told us, who tried the 
experiment on himself. 

There was a* Greek city, sixty miles to the south of Naples, 
called Posidonia, now Pesto, where there still subsist three 
^temples of* Etruscan * architecture, one almost perfect. From 
this city we have just returned. The weather was most 
unfavourable for our expedition. After two months of cloudless 
serenity, it began raining cats and dogs. The first night we 
slept at Salerno, a large city situate in the reces^of a deep bay ; 
surrounded witn stupendous mountains of the same name. A 
few miles from Torre del Greco we entered on the pass of the 
mountains, which is a line dividing the isthmus of these 
enormous piles of rock which compose the southei^ boundary 
of the bay of Naples, and the northern one of that of Salerno. 
On one side is a lofty conical hill, crewned with the turrets of a 
ruined castle, and cut* into platforms for cultivation; ftt loist 
every ravjne and glen, whosq precipitous sides admitted of 
other vegetation but tha\ of the rock-rooted ilex : on the other, 
the aethereal snowy crags of an immense mountain, whose 
terrible lineaments were at intervals concealed or disclosed by 
volumes of dense clouds, rolling under the tempest. Half a 
mile from thfis spot, between orange and lemon groves of 
a lovely village, suspended as it were on an amphitheatral 

^ ♦ The architecture is Doric. — 7*. 
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precipice, whose golden globes contrasted with the white walls 
and dark green leaves which they almost outnumbered, shone the 
sea. A burst of the declining sunlight illumined it. The road 
led along the brink of the precipice towards Salerno. Nothing 
could be more glorious than the scene. The immense mountains 
covered with the rare and divine vegetation of this climate, with 
many-folding vales, and deep dark recesses, which the fancy 
scarcely could penetrate, descended from their snowy sunflnits 
precipitously to the s^. Before us was Salerno, built into a 
declining plain, between the mountains and the sea. Beyond, 
the other shore of sky-cleaving mountains, then dim with the 
mist of tempest. Underneath, from the base of the precipice 
where the road conducted, rock^ promontories jutted into the 
sea, covered with olive and ilex v^ods, or with the ruined battle- 
ments of some Norman or Saracen fortress. We slept at 
Salerno, and the next morning before* daybreak proceeded to 
Posidonia. The night had been tempestuous, and our way lay 
by the sea sand. It was utterly dark, except when the long 
line of wave burst, with a sound like thunder, benSath the 
starless sky, and cast up a kind of mist of cold whit^ lustre. 
When morning came, we found ourselves travelling tn a wide 
desert plain, per^tually interrupted by wild irregular glens, ^nd 
bounded on all sides by the Apennines and the sea. Sometimes 
it was covered with forest, sometimes dotted with iftiderwood,* 
or mere tufts of fern and furze, and the wintry dry tendrils 
of creeping plants. I have never, but in the Alps, seen an 
amphitheatre of mountains so magnificent. After travelling 
fifteen miles we^came to a river, the bridge of which had been 
broken, and which was so swollen that the ferry would not take 
the carriage across. We had, therefore, to walk seven miles of 
a muddy road, which led to the ancient city across the desolate 
Maremma. 'Phe air was scented with the sweet smell of violets 
of an extraordinary size and beauty. At length we saw the 
sublime and massy colongades, skirtin^^ the horizon of the 
wijc|^rn(fts. W# entered by the ancient gate, which is now no 
more than^ chasm in the rock-jike wall. Deeply sunk in* the 
ground beside it, were the ruins u( S sepulchre, which the 
ancients were in the custom of building beside the public way. 
The hrst temple, which is the smallest, consists of an euter 
range of columns, quite perfect, and supporting a perfect 
architr^e and two shattered frontispieces.* Th( proportions 
* The three temples are amphip^tyle ; that is, they have two 
projects or fronts, each of six columns in the two first, and of nine in 
the Basilica. See MajoPs Rtftfts of Paestum. 1768.— T*. P. * 
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are extremely massy, and the architecture entirely unomamented 
and simple. These columns do not seem more than forty feet 
high/ but the perfect proportions diminish the apprehension 
of their magnitude ; it seems as if inequality and irregularity of 
form were requisite to force on us the relative idea of greatness. 
The scene from between the columns of the temple, consists on 
one side of the sea, to which the gentle hill oa which it is built 
slopes, and on the other, of the grand amphitheatre of the 
loftiest Apennines, dark purplo mounUqns, crowned with snow 
and intercepted there by long bars of hard and leaden-coloured 
cloud. The effect of the jagged outline of mountains, through 
groups of enormous columns on one side, and on the other the 
level horizon of the sea, is mexpressibly grands The second 
temple is much larger, an A also more perfect. Beside the 
outer range of columns, it contains an interior range of column 
above column, and the* ruins of a wall, which was the screen of 
the penetralia. With little diversity of ornament, the order of 
architecture is similar to that of the first temple. The columns 
in all Ire fluted, and built of a porous volcanic stone, which 
tinvs lihs dyed with a rich and yellow colour. The columns are 
one-thirll> larger, and like that of the first, diminish from the 
ba^e to the capital, so that, but for the chastening effect of their 
admirable proportions, their magnitude would, from the delusion 
of perspective, seem greater, not less, than it is ; though 
perhaps we ought to say, not that this symmetry diminishes 
your apprehension of their magnitude, but that it overpowers 
the idea of relative greatness, by establishing within itself a 
system of rejations, destructive of your idea ^ its relation with 
other objects* on which our ideas of size d^end. The third 
temple is what they call a Basilica ; three columns alone remain 
of the interior range ; the exterior is perfect, but thab the 
cornice and frieze in many places have fallen. ^ This temple 
covers more ground than either of the others, but its columns < 
are of an intermediate magnitude tbetween those of the second 
and the first. * • 

We oply contemplatec] tl\jese sublime monum^ots for two 
hours, and of course* could only bring away so imperfect a 
conception of them, as is the shadow of some half-remembered 
dream. 

* The hei^t of the columns is respectively i8 feet 6 inch&, and 28 
feet 5 inches and 6} lines, in the^wo first temples ; and 21 feet 6 inches 
in |he Basilica. This shows the justice of the remarks on the didiHence 
df real and apparent magnitude. — T. L. P. 
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The royal collection of paintings in this city is sufficiently 
miserable. Perhaps the most remarkable is the original studio 
by Michael Angelo of the “ Day of Judgment,” which is painted 
in /hesemon the Sixtine chapel of the Vatican. It is there so 
defaced as to be wholly indistinguishable. 1 cannot but think 
the genius of this artist highly overrated. He has not only no 
temperance, no modesty, no feeling for the just boundaries of 
art (and in these respects an admirable genius may err), bill he 
has no sense of beauty^nd to want this is to want the sense of 
the creative power of mind. What is terror without a contrast 
with, and a connexion with, loveliness. How well Dante under- 
stood this secret— Dante, with whom this artist has been so 
presumptuous^ compared t W^t a thing his “ Moses ” is ; 
how distorted from all that is namral and majestic. ... In the 

P icture to which I allude, God is leaning out of heaven. The 
loly Ghost, in the shape of a dove, is under him. Under the 
Holy Ghost stands Jesus Christ, in an attitude of haranguing 
the assembly. This figure, which his subject, or raj^er the 
view which it became him to take of it, ought to have mpdellcd 
of a calm, severe, awe-inspiring majesty, is in the at^itudff of 
commonplace resentment. On one side of this Jigure are the 
elect ; on the other, the host of heaven ; they ought to have 
been wh^t the Christians call glorified bodies^ floating onward, 
and radiant with that everlasting light (I speak in the spirit o^ 
their faith), which had consumed their mortal veil. They are in 
fact very ordinary people. Below is the ideal purgatory, I 
imagine, in mid air, in the shapes of spirits, some of whom 
demons are drs|^ging down, others falling as it^were by their 
own weight, others half-suspended in that Mahomet-coffin-kind 
of attitude which most moderate Christians, 1 believe, expect to 
assume. Every step towards hell approximates to the rejdon of 
the artist’s ^elusive power. There is great imaginatibn in 
many of the situations of these unfortunate spirits. But hell 
and death are his real sphere. The bottom of the picture is 
divided ^y a idifty rock, in which there is a cavern w^ose 
entrance is» thronged by devils, ^on\p coming in wit]^ spirits, 
some going out for prey. The blobd-led light of the fiery 
abyss glows through their dark forms. On one side, are the 
devils in all hideous forms, struggling with the damned,Vho 
have received their sentence, and are chained in all forms of 
agony tfy knotted serpents, and writhing on the (9'ags in every 
variety of torture. On the other^are the dead, coming out of 
thell* graves — horrible forms. Such is the famous **Day of 
Judgment ” of Michael Angelo ; a kind of Titus Andronicis 
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in painting, but the author surely no Shakspeare. The other 
paintings are one or two of Raphael or his pupils, very sweet 
and ^lovely. A “Danae” of Titian, a picture, the softest and 
most voluptuous form, with languid and uplifted ^es, and 
warm yet passive limbs. A ** Maddelena,” by Guido, ^ with 
dark brown hair, and dark brown eyes, and an earnest* soft, 
melancholy look. And some excellent pictures, in point of 
exdbution, by Annibal Caracci. None others worth a second 
look. Of the gallery of statues I cannot speak. They Require 
a volume, not a letter. Still less what can I do at Rome ? 

I have just seen the Quarter fy for September, not from my 
own box. I suppose there is no chance now of the 
organization of a review ! THs is a great pity. The Quarterly 
is undoubtedly conducted witn talent, great talent, and affords 
a dreadful preponderance against the cause of improvement. 
If a band of staunch reformers, resolute and skilful, were united 
in so close and constant a league as that in which interest and 
fanaticjsm have bound the members of that literary coalition 1 

Adieu. Address your next letter to Rome, whence you shall 
hear frbpi me soon again. M. and C. unite with me in the very 
kindest remembrances. — Most'faitbfully yours, 

P. B. S. 

A doctor here has been messing me, and I believe hiis done 
me an important benefit. One of his pretty schemes has been 
putting caustic on my side. You may guess how much quiet 
I have had since it was laid^on. 


XXXIV.— To T. L P. 

Romey March'iyrd^ 1819 . , 

My Dear P. — I wrote to you tke day before our departure 
from Naples. We came by slow journeys, witn our o\^n herses, 
to Rome, resting one dav at Mola di Gaeta, at th«) inn called 
Villa di Cicerone, from being built on the ruins of his Villa, 
whose immense substructions overhang the sea, and are 
scattered among the orange-groves. Nothing can be lovelier 
than the scene from the terraces of the inn. On qne side 
precipitous ifkountains, whose bases slope into an inclined plane 
of olive and orange copses— the latter forming, as it were, an 
emerald sky of leaves, starred with innumerable globes of their 
rf^ning fruit, whose rich splendour contrasted with the deep 
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green foliage ; on the other the sea— bounded on one side by 
the antique town of Gaeta, and the other by what appears to be 
an island, the promontory of Circe. From Gaeta to Terracina 
the whoAe scenery is of the most sublime character. At 
Terracina, precipitous conical crags of immense height shoot 
into fhe sky and overhang the sea. At Albano, we arrived again 
in sight of Kornev Arches after arches in unending lines stretch- 
ing across the uninhabited wilderness, the blue defined lin^ of 
the mountains seen between them ; masses of nameless ruin 
standing like rocks out of the plain ; and the plain itself, with 
its billowy and unequal surface, announced the neighbourhood 
of Rome. And what shall I say to you of Rome ? If I speak 
of the inanimate ruins, the rude stones piled upon stones, which 
are the sepulchres of the fame of ^hose who once arrayed them 
with the beauty which has faded, will you believe me insensible 
to the vital, the almost breathing creations of genius yet sub- 
sisting in their perfection ? What has become, you will ask, of 
the Appollo, th^ Gladiator, the Venus of the Capitol ? What 
of the Apollo di Belvedere, the Laocoon ? What of Raflael and 
Guido ? These things are best spoken of when the mi&d has 
drunk in the spirit of their form9; and little indeed oan I, who 
must devote no more than a few months to the conTemplatioi^of 
them, hope to know or feel of their profound beauty. 

1 think 1 told you of the Coliseum, and its impressions on me « 
on my first visit to this city. The next most considerable relic 
of antiquity, considered as a ruin, is the Thermae of Caracalla. 
These consist of six enormous chambers, above 200 feet in 
height, and each enclosing a vast space like that of a held. 
There are, in aadition, a number of towers and labyrinthine 
recesses, hidden and woven over by the wild growth of weeds 
andiivy. Never was any desolation more sublime and lovely. 
The perpen^cular wall of ruin is cloven into steep r^incs 
filled up witn flowering shrubs, whose thick twisted roots 
are knotted in the rifts of th^ stones. At every step the aerial 
piitn#cle9 of sheered stone group into new combinations^ of 
effect, and ^wer above the lofty ^et Jevel walls, as the distant 
mountains change their aspect to one tfbvelling rapioly along 
the plain. The perpendicular walls resemble nothing more 
than that cliff of Bisham wood, that is overgrown with wOod, 
and yet is stony and precipitous— you know the one 1 mean ; 
not the* chalk-pit, but the spot that has the prefty copse of 

fir-trees and privet-bushes at its |^ase, and where H and I 

scrambled up, and you, to my infinite discontent, would go 
home. These walls surround green and level spaces of lawi/, 
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on which some elms have grovfn, and which are interspersed 
towards their skirts by masses of the fallen ruin, overtwined with 
the broad leaves of the creeping* weeds. The blue sky canopies 
it, and is as the everlasting roof of these enormous halkr. 

But the most interesting effect remains. In one of the 
buttresses, that supports an immense and lofty arch, **^hich 
bridges the very winds of heaven,” are the crumbling remains of 
an ‘■antique winding staircase, whose sides are open in many 
places^ to the precipice. This •you ascend, and arrive en the 
summit of these piles. There grow on every side thick 
entangled wildernesses of myrtle, and the myrletus, and bay, 
and the flowering laurestinus, whose white blossoms are just 
developed, the white fig, and a thousand nameless plants sown 
by the wandering winds. These woods are intersected on 


every side by paths, like sheep-tracks through the copse-wood 
of steep mountains, which wind to every part of the immense 
labyrinth. From the midst rise those pinnacles and masses, 
themselves like mountains, which have been teen from below. 
In one place you wind along a narrow strip of weed-grown 
rum : *on one side is the immensity of earth and sky, on the 
other a* narrow chasm, whieh is bounded by an arch of 
enprmous sfze, fringed by the many-coloured foliage and 
blossoms, and supporting a lofty and irregular pyramid, over- 
grown like itself with the all-prevailing vegetation. Around 
rise other crags and other peaks, all arrayed, and the 
deformity of their vast desolation softened down, by the 
undecaying investiture of nature. Come to Rome. It is a 
scene by which expression is overpowered ; which words 
cannot convey. Still further, winding up one half of the 
shattered pyramids, by the path through the blooming copse- 
wood^ you come to a little mossy lawn, surrounded by the ^ wild 
. shrubs ; it is overgrown with anemonies, wallflowers, and 
violets, whose stalks pierce the starry moss, and with radiant« 
blue flowers, whose names I know not, and which scatter 
through the air the divinest odour, which, as j^bu reclihe under 
the shade of the ruin^ prpdu(:es sensations of voluptuous faint- 
ness, like the combinations of sweet music. The paths still 
wind on, threading the perplexed windings, other labyrinths, 
othdr lawns, and deep dells of wood, and lofty rocks, and 
terrific chasms. When I tell you that these ruins cover several 
acres, and tnat the paths above penetrate at least hhlf their 
extent, your imagination wijyi fill up all that 1 am unable to 
express of this astonishing scene. ^ 

1 speak of these things not in the order in which 1 visited 
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them, but in that of the impression which they made on me, or 
])erhaps chance directs. The ruins of the ancient Forum are so 
far fortunate that they have not been walled up in the modern 
city. They stand in an open, lonesome place, bounded on one 
side by the modern city, and the other by the Palatine Mount, 
coveftd with shapeless masses of ruin. The tourists tell you all 
about these things, and I am afraid of stumbling on their 
language when I enumerate what is so well known. Thbre 
remaiif eight granite golumns of the Ionic order, with their 
entablature, of the temple of Concord, founded by Camillus. 
I fear that the|mmense expanse demanded by these columns 
forbids us to ffipe that they are the remains of any edifice 
dedicated by that most perfect ^^nd virtuous of men. It is 
supposed to have been repaired under the Eastern Emperors ; 
alas, what a contrast of recollections 1 Near them stand those 
Corinthian fluted columns, which supported the angle of a 
temple ; the architrave and entablature are worked with 
delicate sculpture. Beyond, to the south, is another solitary 
column ; and still more distant, three more, supporAiig the 
wreck of an entablature. Descending from the Capitol*to 'Ihe 
Forum, is the triumphal arch of Septimius Severus, les^ perfect 
than that of Constantine, though from its proportions ^d 
magnitude a most impressive monument. That of Constantine, 
or rather of Titus (for the relief and sculpture, and *even the 
colossal images of Dacian captives, were torn by a decree of the 
senate from an arch dedicated to the latter, to adorn that of this 
stupid and wicked monster, Constantine, one of whose chief 
merits consists ^in establishing a religion, the ^destroyer of 
those arts whicn would have rendered so base* a spoliation 
unnecessary), is the most perfect It is an admirable work of 
art • It is built of the finest marble, and the outline ^the 
reliefs is in giany parts as perfect as if just finished. Your 
Corinthian fluted columns support, on each side, a bold entabla- 
ture, whose bases are loaded with reliefs of captives in every 
atUtude If humihhtion and slavery. The compartments above 
express, in^ bolder relief, the ^njewment of success ; the 
conqueror on his throne, or in his ^chariot, or nodding 
over the crushed multitudes, who writhe under his horses’ hoofs, 
as those below express the torture and abjectness of defeat. 
There are three arches, whose roofs are panneled with fretwork, 
and thefir sides adorned with similar reliefs. TheP keystone of 
these arches is supported each by two winged figures of Victory, 
wheSe hair floats on the wind of'^their own speed, and whose 
arms are outstretched, bearing trophies, as if impatient to meet. 
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They look, as it were, borne from the subject extremities of the 
earth, on the breath which is the exhalation of that battle and 
desolation, which it is their mission to commemorate. Never 
were monuments so completely htted to the purpose fc** which 
they were designed, of expressing that mixture of energy and 
error which is called a triumph. t- 

I walk forth in the purple and golden light of an Italian 
evening, and return by star or moonlight, through this scene. 
The elms are just budding, and the warm spring winds* bring 
unknown odours, all sweet from the country. I see the radiant 
Orion through the mighty columns of the tem^ of Concord, 
and the mellow fading light softens down the mraern buildings 
of the Capitol, the only oneg that interfere wit?i the sublime 
desolation of the scene. On tae steps of the capitol itself, stand 
two colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, each with his horse, 
.finely executed, though far inferior to those of Monte Cavallo, 
the cast of one of which you know we saw together in London. 
This walk is close to our lodging, and this is my evening walk. 

What shall I say of the modern city ? Rome is yet the capital 
of ;he world. It is a city of palaces and temples, more glorious 
than those which any other city contains, and of ruins more 
glofious than they. Seen from any of the eminences that 
surround it, it exhibits domes beyond domes, and palaces, and 
colonnades interminably, even to the horizon ; interspersed with 
patches of desert, and mighty ruins which stand girt by their 
own desolation, in the midst of the fanes of living religions and 
the habitations of living men, in sublime loneliness. St. Peter’s 
is, as you have heard, the loftiest building in Europe. Externally 
it is inferior in architectural beauty to St Paul’s, though not 
wholly devoid of it ; internally it exhibits littleness on a large 
scale,^and is in every respect opposed to antique taste. '2fou 
know my propensity to admire ; and I tried to persuade myself 
out of this opinion — in vain ; the more I see of the interior of 
St. Peter’s, the less impression as a^hole does it produce on me. 
1 cannot even think it lofty, though its domv is considerably 
higher than* any hill withjn Qfty miles of London/^ and when 
one reflects, it is an asion\^shing monument of the daring energy 
of man. Its colonnade is wonderfully fine,, and there are two 
fountains, which rise in spire-like columns of water to an 
immense height in the sky, and falling on the porphyry vases 
from which they spring, fill the whole air with a radidtit mist, 
which at noon is thronged with innumerable rainbows. In the 
midst stands an obelisk. In front is the palace-like fagad3 of 
SL Peter’s^ certainly magnificent ; and there is produced, on the 
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whole, an architectural combination unequalled in the world. 
But the dome of the temple is concealed, except at a verv great 
distance, by the facade and the inferior part of the building, and 
that diabolical contrivance they call an attic. 

The effect of the Pantheon is totally the reverse of that of St. 
Peter’s. Though not a fourth part of the size, it is, as it were, 
the visible image of the universe ; in the perfection of its pro- 
portions, as when you regard the unmeasured dome of hSiven, 
the idea of magnitudg is swaHowed up and lost. It is open to 
the sky, and its wide dome is lighted by the ever-changing 
illumination of the air. The clouds of noon fly over it, and at 
night the keen stars are seen through the azure darkness, 
hanging immoveably, or drivingpafter the driving moon among 
the clouds. We visited it by moonlight ; it is supported by 
sixteen columns, fluted and Corinthian, of a certain rare and 
beautiful yellow marble, exquisitely polished, called here giallo 
antico. Above these are the niches for the statues of the twelve 
gods. This is the only defect of this sublime temple ; there 
ought to have been no interval between the commencement of 
the dome and the comice, supported by the columns. Thus 
there would have been no diversion from tl\p Tnagnificent 
simplicity of its form. This improvement is alone wanting to 
have completed the unity of the idea. , 

The fountains of Rome are, in themselves, magnificent 
combinations of art, such as alone it were worth coming to see. 
That in the Piazza Navona, a large square, is composed of 
enormous fragments of rock, niled on each other, and penetrated 
as by caverns^ This mass supports an Egyptian obelisk of 
immense height. On the four comers of the rock recline, in 
different attitudes, colossal figures representing the four divi- 
sions of the globe. The water bursts from the crevices l^ncath 
them. Tb^ are sculptured with great spirit ; one impiuiently 
tearing a ven from his eyes ; another with his hands stretched 
upwards. The Fontana dik Trevi is the most celebrated, and is 
rather iPwatcrfiffl than a fountain ; gushing out from masses of 
rock, with^a gigantic figure o4 Neptune ; and below are two 
river gods, checking two winged Iforses, struggling up from 
among the rocks and waters. The whole is not ill conceived 
nor executed ; but you know not how delicate the imagination 
becomes by dieting with antiquity day after day 1 The only 
things *that sustain the comparison are Raffaei, Guido, and 
Salvator Rosa. ^ 

fhe fountain on the Quirinal, or rather the group formed Jiy 
the statues, obelisk, and the fountain, is, however, the most 
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admirable of all. From the Piazza Quirinale, or rather Monte 
Cavallo, you see the boundless ocean of domes, spires, and 
columns, which is the City, Rome. On a pedestal of white 
marble rises an obelisk of red granite, piercing the tCue sky. 
Before it is a vast basin of porphyry, in the midst of which rises 
a column of the purest water, which collects into itself alf the 
overhanging colours of the sky, and breaks them into a thousand 
prisfhatic hues and graduated shadows — they fall together with 
its dashing water-drops into the Outer barn. The elevated^situa- 
tion of this fountain produces, I imagine, this effect of colour. 
On each side, on an elevated pedestal, stand the statues of 
Castor and Pollux, each in the act of taming his horse ; which 
are said, but I believe wholly^vithout authority, be the work 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. These figures combine the irresist- 
ible energy with the sublime and perfect loveliness supposed to 
have belonged to their divine nature. The reins no longer 
exist, but the position of their hands and the sustained and 
calm env^mand of their regard, seem to require no mechanical 
aid to^ enforce obedience. The countenances at so great a 
height afc scarcely visible, and I have a better idea of that of 
which we*' saw a cast together in London, than of the other. 
Bui the sublime and living majesty of their limbs and mien, the 
nervous apd fiery animation of the horses they restrain, seen in 
•the blue sky of Italy, and overlooking the city of Rome, 
surrounded by the light and the music of that crystalline 
fountain, no cast can communicate. 

These figuios were found at the Baths of Constantine ; but, 
of course, arejof remote antiquity. I do not a^uiesce however 
in the practice of attributing to Phidias, or Praxiteles, or 
Scopas, or some great master, any admirable work that may be 
founds. We find little of what remained, and perhaps the wOrks 
of these were such as greatly surpassed all that we conceive of 
most perfect and admirable in ^vhat little has ^'escaped the 
delua^e. If I am too jealous of the honour of the Greeks, our 
masters and creators, the gods whom we snoiild w^rshepf— 
pardon ive. « < c 

I have said what I feel Without entering into any critical dis- 
cussions of the ruins of Rome, and the mere outside of this 
inexViaustiblc mine of thought and feeling. Hobhouse, Eustace, 
and Forsyth, will tell all the shew-knowledge about it, — “ttic 
common stuff of the earth.” By-the-bye, Forsyth is worth 
reading, as I judge from a^ chapter or two I have seen. 1 
cannot get the book here. 

1 ought to have observed that the central arch of the 
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triumphal Arch of Titus yet subsists, more perfect in its pro- 
portions, they say, than any of a later date. This I did not 
remark. The figures of Victory, with unfolded wings, and each 
spurning back a globe with outstretched feet, are, perhaps, more 
beautiful than those on either of the others. Their lips arc 
parfhd : a delicate mode of indicating the fervour of their desire 
to arrive at the destined resting-place, and to express the eager 
respiration of their speed. Indeed, so essential to beauty %cre 
the forms expressive oi the exercise of the imagination and the 
affections considered by Greek artists, that no ideal figure of 
antiquity, not destined to some representation directly exclusive 
of such a character, is to be found with closed lips. Within 
this arch ar9 two panneled altqi^^ relievos, one representing a 
train of people bearing in procession the instruments of Jewish 
worship, among which is the holy candlestick with seven 
branches ; on the other, Titus standing on a quadriga, with a 
winged Victory. The grouping of the horses, and the beauty, 
correctness, and energy of their delineation, is remarkable, 
though they are much destroyed. * * 


XXXV.— To T. L. P. 

Rome^ April (iih^ 1819. ^ 

My Dear P. — I sent you yesterday a long letter, all about 
antique Rome, which you had better keep for some leisure day. 
1 received yours, and one of Hunt’s, j^esterday. — So, you know 

the B s? L could not help considering Mrs. B., when I 

knew her, as the most admirable specimen of a Human being I 
had ever seen. Nothing earthly ever appeared to be more per- 
fects than her character and manners. It is improbable that I 
shall ever meet again the person whom 1 so much esfflfemed, 
and still adrAre. 1 wish, however, that when you see her, you 
would tell her that 1 hav^ not forgotten her, nor any of the 
amigbleecircle Aice assembled round her; and that 1 desire 
such remex^rances to her as an exile and a Pariah may be per- 
mitted to address to an acknowiedgetfimdtnber of the community 
of mankind 1 hear they dined at your lodgings. But no men 

tion of A and his wife — where were they ? C ^ theugh 

se. young when 1 saw her, gave indications of her mother’s 
excellences ; and, certainly less fascinat’n is, 4 doubt not, 
equally amiable, and more sincere. It was hardly possible 

for % person of the extreme subtlefy and delicacy of Mrs. B ^*5 

understanding and affections, to be quite sincere and constant.* 
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1 am all anxiety about your I. H. affair. There are few who 
will feel more hearty satisfaction at your success, in this or any 
other«enterprise, than 1 shall. Pray let me have the earliest 
intelligence. e 

When shall I return to England? The Pythia has ascended 
the tripod, but she replies not. Our present plans — and I know 
not what can induce us to alter them— lead us^back to Naples 
in a* month or six weeks, where it is almost aecided that we 
should remain until the commfnccmet^ of 1820. You» may 
imagine, when we receive such letters as yours and Hunt’s, what 
this resolution costs us — but these are not our only communi- 
cations from England. My health is materially better. My 
spirits, not the most brilliant i| the world ; but thal we attribute 
to our solitary situation, and, uiough happy, how should I be 
lively? We see something of Italian society indeed. The 
Romans please me much, especially the women, who, though 
totally devoid of every kind of information, or culture of the 
imagination, or affections, or understanding — and, in this re- 
spect, a kind of gentle savages — ^yet contrive to be interesting. 
Thok extreme innocence and naivctd, the freedom and gentle- 
ness of tltek manners ; the total absence of affectation, makes an 
intercourse wfth them very like an intercourse with uncorrupted 
children, whom they resemble in loveliness as well as simplicity. 
4 have seeli two women in society here of the highest beauty ; 
their brows and lips, and the moulding of the face modelled 
with sculptural exactness, and the dark luxuriance of their hair 
floating over their fine complexions ; and the lips— you must 
hear the commonplaces which escape from them, before they 
cease to be dhngerous. The only inferior paft are the eyes, 
which, though good and gentle, want the mazy depth of 
colour behind colour, with which the intellectual womeib of 
England and Germany entangle the heart in soul-inwoven 
labyrinths. # 

This is holy-week, and Rome is guite^full. The Emperor of 
Austria is here, and Maria Louisa is coming. €ln their<itjournpy 
throbgh Uie other cities of Ijaly, she was greetec}, with loud 
acclamations, and vivaS ofTNapoleon. Idiots and slaves 1 Like 
the frogs in the fable, because they are discontented with the 
log, they call upon the stork, who devours them. Great festas, 
and magnificent funzioni here — we cannot get tickets to aljp 
There are fii^ thousand strangers in Rome, and only room for 
five hundred, at the celebration of the famous Miserere, in the 
Sixtinc chapel, the only thing I regret we shall not be present 
at. After all, Rome is eternal ; and were all that is extinguished. 
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that which has beetle the ruins and the sculptures, would remain, 
and Raffael and Guido be alone regretted. 

In the Square of St. Peter’s there are about three hundred 
fettered criminals at work, hoeing out the weeds that grow 
between the stones of the pavement. Their legs are heavily 
iroifbd, and some are chained two by two. They sit in long 
rows, hoeing out the weeds, dressed in parti-coloured clothes. 
Near them sit or saunter groups of soldiers, armed with louded 
muskets. The iron dj§cord of •those innumerable chains clanks 
up into the sonorous air, and produces, contrasted with the 
musical dashing of the fountains, and the deep azure beauty of 
the sky, and the magnificence of the architecture around, a 
conflict of sAisations allied to ifadness. It is the emblem of 
Italy — moral degradation contrasted with the glory of nature 
and the arts. 

We see no English society here ; it is not probable that we 
would if we desired it, and I am certain that we should find 
it unsupportable. The manners of the rich English arc wholly 
un supportable, atid they assume pretensions which ihhv would 
not venture upon in their own country. I am yet jgmorant 
of the event of Hobhouse’s election. I saw the last’numbers 
were — Lamb, 4200 ; and Hobhouse, 3900 — 14th cTay. Theje is 
little hope. That mischievous Cobbett has divided and weak- 
ened the interests of the popular party, so that the factions tha 4 
prey upon our country have been able to coalesce to its 

exclusion. The N s you have not seen. I am curious to 

know what kind of a girl Octavia becomes ; she promised well. 

Tell H his^ Melpomene is in the Vatican, and that her 

attitude and drapery surpass, if possible, the graces of her 
countenance. 

My “ Prometheus Unbound ” is just finished, and in ,^nonth 
or two I s^ll send it. It is a drama, with characters and 
mechanism of a kind yet unattempted ; and I think the execu- 
tion is better than any ofcmy former attempts. By-the-bye, 
havB ydt seen (Alier ? 1 never hear from him, and am ignorant 
whether some verses I sent him^froigi Naples, entitled, 1 tffink, 
“ Lines on the Euganean hills,” have Aarhed him in safety or 
not. As to the Reviews, I suppose there is nothing but abuse ; 
and this is not hearty or sincere enough to amuse me. As to 
the poem now printing,* I lay no stress on it one way or the 
other. *The concluding lines are natural. * 

I^ believe, my dear P., that ypn wish us to come back to 

* Rosalind and Helen. * 
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England. How is it possible ? Health, competence, tranquillity 
— all these Italy permits, and England takes away. I am 
regarded by all who know or hear of me, except, I think, on the 
whole, five individuals, as a rare prodigy of crime and pc'llution, 
whose look even might infect This is a large computation, 
and I don’t think I could mention more than three. Such is 
the spirit of the English abroad as well as at hopie. 

Ftw compensate, indeed, for all the rest, and if I were alone 
I should laugh ; or if I were rich enough^to do all things, ivhich 
1 shall never be. Pity me for my absence from those social 
enjoyments which England might afford me, and which 1 know 
so well how to appreciate. Still I shall return some fine 
morning, out of pure wcakncs|of heart s 

My dear jP., most faithfully yours, 

P. B. Shelley. 


• , XXXVI.— To Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne. 

^ , (leghorn.) 

• * Rome^ April 

m My Dear Friends— A combination of circumstances, which 
Mary will explain to you, leads us back to Naples in June, or 
rather the end of May, where we shall remain until the ensuing 
winter. We shall take a house at Portici or Castel a Mare, 
until late in the autumn. 

The object'of this letter is to ask you to s^end this period 
with us. There is no society which we have regretted or 
dcsiredso much as yours, and in our solitude the benefit of 
your micession would be greater than 1 can express. What is 
a sail to Naples? It is the season of tranquil leather and 
prosperous winds. If I knew the pagic that lay in any given 
form of words, I would employ them to persdkde ; biit I pagee 
that*all I can say is, as you kqpw with truth, we de^e that you 
would come— we wish* to* see you. You came to see Mary at 
Lucca, directly I had departed to Venice. It is not our custom, 
wheA we can help it, any more than it is yours, to divide our 
pleasures. « 

What shalM say to entice you ? We shall have a piaiio, and 
some books,^ and— little else, besides ourselves. But what will 
Le most inviting to you, you*wilI give much, though you nay 
r^eive but little^ pleasure. 
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But whilst I write this with more desire than hope, yet some 
of that, perhaps the project may fall into your designs. It 
is intolerable to think of your being buried at Livorno. . The 
success^ssured by Mr. Reveley’s talents requires another scene. 
You may have decided to take this summer to consider — and 
wh^bnot with us at Naples, rather than at Livorno ? 

1 could address with respect to Naples, the words of 
Polypheme in llieocritus, to all the friends I wish to see^ and 
you e^ecially : ^ , 

raXdreia, koX i^ofOdiffa \d0oiOf 
*(20Tep iyCi pQif ifSe KaO'^fitPos, eixaS* dvevOeiv,* 

Mo!t sincerely yours, 

P, B. Shelley. 


XXXVII.-To T. L. P. 

• • 

Eome^ June %ih^ J 8 1 9. 

My Dear Friend — ^Yesterday, after an illness«i/>f only a 
few days, Ay little William died! There was fto hope from 
the moment of the attack. You will be kind enough to telt all 
my friends, so that 1 need not write to them. It is a grea^ 
exertion to me to write this, and it seems to me as if, hunted by 
calamity as I have been, that 1 should never recover any 
cheerfulness again. 

If the things Mary desired to be sent to Naples have not 
been shipped, sdhd them to Livorno. * 

We leave this city for Livorno to-morrow morning, where 
we«have written to take lodgings for a month. 1 will then 
write again. Yours ever affectionately, ^ % 

• P. B. Shelley. 


XXXVIIL—To T. L. P. 

• •. • 

Livorno^ June 20/^, 1819. 

My Dear Peacock— O ur melancholy journey iinfhhes 
at this.town, but we retrace our steps to Florence, where, 
as I imaging we shall remain some months. O that I could 

*aCome, O Galatea; and having tome, foiget, as do I, now sitting 
here, to return home. — M, S, • 
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return to England 1 How heavy a weight when misfortune 
is added to exile, and solitude, as if the measure were not full, 
heaped high on both. O that 1 could return to England ; 
I hear you say, “Desire never fails to generate capacity^” Ah I 
but that ever-present Malthus, Necessity, has convincea Desire 
that even though it generated capacity, its offspring must 
starve. Enough of melancholy ! Nightmare Abbey^ though 
no Cj>j|rc, is a palliative. 1 have just received ftie parcel which 
contained it, and at the same^ time the Examiners^ l:pr the 
way of Malta. I am delighted Nightmare Abbey. I 
think Scythrop a character admirably conceived and executed ; 
and I know not how to praise sufficiently the lightness, 
chastity, and strength of the language of tl^ whole. It 
perhaps exceeds all your works in this. The catastrophe is 
excellent. I suppose the moral is contained in what Falst^ff 
says — “For God’s sake, talk like a man of this world and 
yet, looking deeper into it, is not the misdirected enthusiasm 
of Scythrop what J. C. calls the “salt of the earth?” My 
friends 4be Gisbornes here admire and delight in it exceedingly. 
I think I told you that they (especially the lady) are 
pco^c of high cultivation. She is a woman of profound 
accomplislffiionls and the most refined taste. * 

Cfjbbett still more and more delights me, with all my horror 
of the sanguinary commonplaces of his creed. His design 
fo overthrow bank notes by forgery is very comic One of the 
volumes of Birbcck interested me exceedingly. The letters I 
think stupid, but suppose that they are useful. 

1 do not, as usual, give you an account of my journey, 
for 1 had nekher the health nor the spirit* to take notes. 
My health was greatly improving, when watching and anxiety 
cast me into a relapse. The doctors (I put little faith in fhe 
best) me I must spend the winter in Africa or Spain. 1 
shall of course prefer the latter, if 1 choose either. • 

Are you married, or why do I not hear from you ? That 
were a good reason. ' • • „ 

M» and C. unite with me in kindest remembrances* fo 
you, and in congratulations, if she exist, to the nfw married 
lady. 

W^en shall I see you again ?— Ever yours, most faithfully, 

P. B. S. ^ 

Pray do noUforget Mary’s things. * 

1 have not heard from you since the middle of April. 
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XXXIX.— To T. L. Peacock. 

Livorno^ July 1819. 

My Dear Peacock— 1 have lost some letters, and, in all 
probability, at least one from you, as I can account in no other 
manner for not having heard from you since March 26th. • We 
have changed our design of going to Florence immediately, and 
are now established for three months in a little country house 
in a pretty verdant scene near Livorno. 

I have a study here in a tower, something like Scythrop’s, 
where I am just beginning to recover the faculties of reading 
and writing. My health, whenever no Libecchio blows, im- 
prpves. From my tower 1 see the sea, with its islands, Gorgona, 
Capraja, Elba, and Corsica, on one side, and the Apennines on 
the other. Milly surprised us the other day by first discovering 
a comet, on which we have been speculating. She majr make 
a stir, like a great astronomer.”* 

The direct purpose of this letter, however, is to ask you about 
the box which 1 requested you to send to me to Naples. If it 
has been sent, let me entreat you (for really it is of the lyost 
serious consequence to us) to .write to me by return of post, 
stating the name of the ship, the bill of lading, etc.', so that b 
may get it without difficulty. If it has not been sent, do me the 
favour to send it instantly, direct to Livorno. If you have not 
the time, you can ask Hogg. If you cannot get the things 
from Mrs. Hunt^(a possible case), send those you were to buy, 
and the things from Fumival,t alone. You can add what books 
you think fit. The last parcel I have received from you is that 
of last September. ^ 

All good v^ishes, and many hopes that you have already that 

* Eyes of som j men travel far 
i^or the finding of a star : 

Up and down the heavens they go, 

Men that make a lAigh^ r^ut : 
l*m as great as they, 1 trow, 

Since the day I found thee out, 

Little flower I I’ll make a stir, 

Like a great astronomer. 

—Wordsworth.— 7h Zi//« Celatidim. 

+ ^ surgeon at Egham, in whom«Shelley had great confidence.— 

T Z. P. * 
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success on which there will be no congratulations more cordial 
than those you will receive from me. 

• Ever most sincerely yours, 

P. B. SHE]tf.EY. 

I shall receive your letter, if written by return of post, in 
thirty days : a distance less formidable than Rome or Napl^. 


XL—To T. E. P£AC«:k. 

Uvomo^Jufyy 1819. 

My Dear P, — We still rci^in, and shall remsyn nearly two 
months longer at Livorno. Our house is a melancholy one,* 
and only cheered by letters from England. I got your note, in 
which you speak of three letters having been sent to Naples, 

which I have written for. 1 have heard also from H ^ who 

confirms the news of your success, an intelligence most grateful 
to me. • • 

Tte Object of the present letter is to ask a favour of you. I 
have wrii?t<5p ^ tragedy, on the subject of a stojy well known in 
Italv, and, in my conception, eminently dramatic. I have taken 
some pains to make my play fit for representation, and those 
jyho have already seen it judge favourably. It is written with- 
out any of the peculiar feelings and opinions which characterise 
my other compositions; I having attended simply to the 
impartial development of such characters, as it is probable the 
persons represented really were, together with the greatest 
degree of popfUlar effect to be produced by suclta development. 
1 send you a translation of the Italian manuscript on which my 
pljiy is founded, the chief subject of which I have touched very 
dclicql^ ; for my principal doubt, as to whether it would 
succeed as an acting play, hangs entirely on the qnestion, as to 
whether such a thing as incest in this shape, however treated, 
would be admitted on the stage. I*think, however, it will form 
no abjection : considering, first, that the facts are matt^ \}{ 
history ; &nd, secondly^thi^ pdfculiar delicacy with Which 1 have 
treated it. 

I am exceedingly interested in the question of whether this 
attempt of mine will succeed or no. I am strongly inclined 
to the affirmative at present, founding my hopes on this, 
that, as a composition, it is certainly not inferior to any 

* Wp^had lost our eldest, and at that time, only child, the preceding 
mWh at Rome.— » r & 
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of the modern plays that have been acted, with the exception 
of “ Remorse ; ” that the interests of its plot is incredibly 
greater and more real ; and that there is nothing beyond*what 
the miHlitude are contented to believe that they can under- 
stand, either in imagery, opinion, or sentiment. I wish to 
pre^rve a complete incognito, and can trust to you, that 
whatever else yeu do, you will at least favour me on this point 
Indeed this is essential, deeply essential to its success. After 
it had been acted, aid successfully (could I hope such a 
thing), I would own it if 1 pleased, and use the celebrity it 
might acquire to my own purposes. 

What I want you to do is, to procure for me its presentation 
at Covent CKarden. The principal character, Beatrice, is 
precisely fitted for Miss O’Neil, and it might even seem written 
toi her, (God forbid that I should ever see her play it — it 
would tear my nerves to pieces,} and, in all respects, it is 
fitted only for Covent Garden. The chief male character, 
I confess, I should be very unwilling that any one but Kean 
should play — that is impossible, and I must be cbiitented 
with an inferior actor. 1 think you know some of the*peiple 
of that theatre, or, at least, some one who knervs them ; 
and when you have read the play, you may say enough, perhaps, 
to induce them not to reject it without consideration — 
but of this, perhaps, I may judge from the tragedies which* 
they have accepted, there is no danger at any rate. 

Write to me as soon as yhu can on this subject, because it is 
necessary that 1 should present it, or, if rejected by the theatre, 
print it this com^g season ; lest somebody else should get hold 
of it, as the story, which now only exists in ifianuscript, 
begins to be generally known among the English. The trans- 
lation which I send :fou is to be prefixed to the play, together 
with a print gf Beatrice. I have a copy of her picture by'duido, 
now in the Colonna palace at Rome — the most beautiful creature 
you can conceive. > 

Of coA-se, yoir will not show the manuscript to any one— and 
write to mci by return of post, w^ich time the play wilf be 
ready to be sent. '* * 

1 expect soon to write again, and it shall be a less selfish 
letter. As to Oilier, I don’t know what has been published, or 
what has arrived at his hands. — My ** Prometheus,” though 
ready, f do not send till I know more. * 

Ever yours, most faithfully, 

P. B. S. 
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XLL— To Leigh Hunt. 

LivornOy August 15M, 1819. 

My Dear Friend— How good of you to write to us so 
often, and such kind letters ! But it is like lending to a beggar. 
Wliat can I offer in return ? ^ 

Tkough surrounded by sufTering and disquietude, and, 
latterly, almost overcome by our strange misfortune,* I have 
not been idle. My “ Prometheus” is finished, and I am also 
on the eve of completing another work,t totally different from 
anything you might consider that I should write ; of a more 
popular kind ; and, if anyth^g of mine could deserve atten- 
tion, of higher claims. “ Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, till thou approve the performance.” 

I send you a little poemit to give to Ollier for publicati&n, 
but without my name. P. will correct the proofs. I wrote it 
with the idea of offering it to the “ Examiner,” but I find it is too 
long. If was composed last year at Este ; two of the characters 
yourwfll recognise ; and the third is also in some degree a 
paintingYrAm nature, but, with respect to time and place, ideal. 
You will find \he little piece, I think, in some degree consistent 
with your own ideas of the manner in which poetry ought to be 
4vritten. 1 have employed a certain familiar style of language 
to express the actual way in which people talk with each 
other, whom education and a certain refinement of sentiment 
have placed above the use of vulgar idioms. 1 use the word 
vulgar in its most extensive sense. The vulgarity of rank and 
fashion is tis*gross in its way as that of poverty, and its cant 
terms equally expressive of bare conceptions, and therefore 
equally unfit for poetry. Not that the familiar style is t<b be 
adminbd in the treatment of a subject wholly ideal, or in that 
part of any subject which relates to common lift, where the 
passion, exceeding a certain limit^touches the boundaries of 
that which is ideal. Strong passion express^ itself in njet^- 
phot, borrowed from objects ^alike remote or neaj^ and casts 
over all tne shadow of its oWn greatness. But what am I about ? 
If my grandmother sucks eggs, was it 1 who taught her ? 

Ifyou would really correct the proof, I need not trouble P., 
who, I suppose, has enough. Can you take it as a compliment 
that I prefer fo trouble you ? ^ 

* The sudden death of Williai^ Shelley, then our only child, which 
happened in Rome, 6th June, 1819. S. » 

T The Cenci. t Julian and Maddalo. 
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I do not particularly wish this poem to be known as mine ; 
but, at all events, I would not put my name to it. I leave you 
to judge whether it is best to throw it into the fire, or to publish 
it. Scwnuch for self— that burr that will stick to one. Your 
kind expressions about my Eclogue gave me great pleasure ; 
indeed, my great stimulus in writing, is to have the approbation 
of those who fpel kindly towards me. The rest is mere duty. 
I am also delighted to hear that you think of us andvforni 
fancies about us. W^cannot yet come home. 

Most affectionately yours, 

P. B. Shelley. 


f 

XLII.-— To T. L. Peacock. 

Livorno^ August {probably 1819. 

My Dear Peacock — I ought first to say, that I have not 

} ret received one of your letters from Naples ; but your present 
etter tells me all that I could desire to hear. ‘ 

My employments are these : I awaken usually at seveh ; read 
half-an-hour ; then get up ; breakfast ; after breakfast ascend 
tower^ and read or write until two. Then wft dine. 4 ftcr 
dinner 1 read Dante with Mary, gossip a little, eat grapes and 
figs, sometimes walk, though seldom, and at half-past five pay a 
visit to Mrs. Gisborne, who reads Spanish with me until near 
seven. We then come for^Mary, and stroll about till supper 
time. Mrs. Gisborne is a sufficiently amiable and very 
accomplished woman ; she is dfifioKpariKTi and how far she 
may be 1 don’t know, for she is the"* aAtipodes of 

enthusiasm. Her husband, a man with little thin lips, rcced- 
ing>n forehead, and a prodigious nose, is an j] j bo^e. His 
nose is something quite Slawkenbergian — it weighs* the 
imagination ^o look at it. It is that sort of nose which trans- 
forms all the g’s its wearer utters into k’s. It is a nose once 
seer^ never to forgotten, and which requires the utmost 
stretch of Christian charity to Iprgive. 1, you know, have a 
little tum-up nose ; Hogg has a large hdok one ; but add them 
both together, square them, cube them, you will have but a faint 
idea of the nose to which I refer. 

« I most devoutly wish I were living near London. 1 do not 
think I^hall settle so far off as Richmond ; and inhabit any 
intermediate spot on the Than\es would be to. expose myself to 
theviver damps ; not to mention Uiat it is not much to my taste. 
My inclinations point to Hampstead ; but 1 do not kneyw 
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whether I should not make up my mind to something more 
completely suburban. What are mountains, trees, heaths, or 
even4he glorious and ever-beautifiil sky, with such sunsets as I 
have seen at Hampstead, to friends ? Social enjoynr ent, in 
some form or other, is the alpha and the omega of existence. 
All that I see in Italy — and from my tower window I now^see 
the magnificent peaks of the Apennine half enclosing the plain 
— isciothing ; it dwindles into smoke in the mind, when I think 
of some familiar forms of sceneiy, little perhaps in themselves, 
over which old remembrances have thrown a delightful colour. 
How we prize what we despised when present ! The ghosts of 
our dead associations rise and haunt us, in revenge for our 
having let them starve, and ah^andoned them to perish. 

You don’t tell me if you see the B ^’s ; nor are they 

included in the list of the convUi at the monthly symposium. I 
will attend it in imagination. 

One thing, 1 own, I am curious about ; and in the chance of 
the letters not coming from Naples, pray tell me. What is it 
you do at the India House ? Hunt writes, and says you have 
got«a Situation in the India House: Hogg that you have an 
honouradle^mpioyment : Godwin writes to Mary that you have 
got^jtf much* or so much: but nothing of what you do. The 
devil take these general terms. Not content with having driven 
•11 poetry*out of the world, at length they make war on their 
own allies ; nay, on their very parents, dry facts. If it had not 
been the age of generalities, any one of these people would have 
told me what you did. 

1 have been much better these last three weeks. My work 
on the Centi, Vhich was done in two months, '^as a fine anti- 
dote to nervous medicines, and kept up, I think, the pain in my 
side, as^sticks do a fire. Since then, I have materially Im- 
provQi£ 1 do not walk enough. C., who is sometimes my 
companion, does not dress in exactly the right tim^ I have no 
stimulus to walk. Now, 1 go sometigies to Livorno on business; 
and that does me good. • 

Eliglanjl seems to be in a^very disturbed state^if we may 
judge from some Parft ]^pers. 1 suspect it is rather exag- 
gerated. But the change should commence among the higher 
orders, or anarchy will only be the last flash before despotism. 

I have been reading Calderon in Spanish. A kind of Shak- 
speare is. this Calderon ; and I have some thoughts, if I find 
that 1 cannot do. anything better, of translating some of his 
plays. « • ^ 

'The Examiners 1 receive. Hunt, as a political writer, 
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pleases me more and more. Adieu. M. and C. send their 
best remembrances. 

Your most faithful friend, P. B. Sheluey. 
Pray^nd me some books, and Clare would take it as a great 
favour if you would send her music books. 


XLIIL— To Leigh Hunt. 

^ * Livorno^ SepL 3, 1819. 

My Dear Friend — At length has arrived Ollier’s parcel, 
and with it the portrait. What a delightful present 1 It is 
almost yourself, and we sat talking with it, and of it, all the 
evening. It is a great pleasure to us to possess it, a pleasure in 
tiipe of need, coming to us when there are few others. How we 
w»h it were you, and not your picture 1 How I wish we were 
with you 1 

This parcel, you know, and all its letters, are now a year old 
— some older. There are all kinds of dates, from March to 
August, and ^^your date,” to use Shakspeare’s expressibn, >*M‘s 
better in a pie or a pudding, than in your letter.”--iV Virginity,” 
Parolles says, but letters are the same thing in another shape. 

With it came, too, Lamb’s works. I have looked at none of 
the other books yet. What a lovely thing is his Hosamun^ 
Gray 1 ” How much knowledge of the sweetest and deepest 
parts of our nature in it',! AVhen I think of such a mind as 
Lamb’s — when I see how unnoticed remain things of such 
exquisite and complete perfection, what should 1 hope for 
myself, if I had dot higher objects in view than faihe? 

I have seen too little of Italy, and of pictures. Perhaps P. 
hasc shown you some of my letters to him. But at Rogie 1 was 
very ill, seldom able to go out without a carriage ; and tiiavgh I 
kept horses ibr two months there, yet there is so much to see 1 
Perhaps I attended more tp sculpture than painting, its forms 
boii^ m‘»re easily intelligible than that of the latter. Yet, I saw 
the famou^ works of RafTaele, whom I agree with the wnole 
world in thinking the finest painter. Why, I can ' tell you 
another time. With respect to Michael Angelo I dissent, 
and think with astonishment and indignation of the common 
notion that he equals, and in some respects, exceeds RafTaele. 
He seems to me to have no sense of moral dignity and love* 
liness ; and the enexgy for which he has been so much praised, 
appears to me to be a certaiii rude, external, mechanical 
quality, in comparison with anything possessed by RafTaele, 
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or even much inferior artists. His famous painting in the 
Sixtine Chapel seems to me deficient in beauty and majesty, 
both»in the conception and the execution. He has been called 
the Dante of painting ; but if we find some of the gloss and 
strong outlines which are employed in the most distasteful 
passages of the “ Inferno,” where shall we Gndyot/r Francesca 
— where the spirit coming over the sea in a 'boat, like Mars 
rising from the vapours of the horizon — where Matilda gathering 
flowers, and all the exquisite tenderness, and sensibility, 
and ideal beauty, in which Dante excelled all poets except 
Shakspeare ? 

As to Michael Angelo’s A/ases — but you have a cast of that in 
England. I write these things, heaven knows why I 

I have written something and finished it, different from any- 
thing else, and a new attempt for me ; and I mean to dedic''.te 
it to you. I should not have done so without your approbation, 
but I asked your picture last night, and it smiled assent. If I 
did not think it in some degree worthy of you, I would not 
make yob a public offering of it. 1 expect to have to write to 
yoivsobn about it. If Ollier is not turned Jew, Christian, or 
become In^cted with the Murrain.^ he will publish it. Don’t 
let yim be frightened, for it is nothing which, by any courtesy of 
language, can be termed either moral or immoral. 

. Mary h&s written to Marianne for a parcel, in which I beg 
you will make Ollier enclose what you know would most interest 
me — your “ Calendar,” (a sweet extract from which 1 saw in the 
Examiner,) and the other poems belonging to you ; and, for 
some friends of mine, my Eclogi^. This parcel, which must be 
sent instanfly 7 will reach me by October, but don’t trust letters 
to it, except just a line or so. When you' write, write by the post. 

Ever your affectionate, P. B. S. 

M 3 -* 96 ve to Marianne and Bessy, and Thornjpn too, and 
Percy, etc., and if you could imagine any way in which I could 
be useful to them here, tell me. 1 v^ll enquire about the Italian 
chalk. You have no idea of the pleasure this portrait gCves 'is. 


XLIV.— To C. Ollier. 

Jj!ghomy September tthy 1819. 

Dear Sir-<^I received your packet with Hunt’s picture about 
a fortnight ago ; and your letter with Nos. i, 2, and 3 yesterday, 
but not No. 4, which is probably lost or mislaid, through the 
extreme irregularity of the Italian post. 
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The ill accoiint you give of the success of my poetical • 
attempts, sufficiently accounts for your silence ; but 1 bejieve 
that me truth is, I write less for the public than for myself 
ConsidAing that perhaps the parcel will be another year on 
its ^oyage, 1 rather wish, if this letter arrives in time, that 
you would send the Quarterly s article by the post, and the rest 
of the Review ie the parcel. Of course, it gives me a ce^ain 
degree of pleasure to know that any one likes my writings ; but 
it is oBjection and ennfity alone that rouses my curiosity. My 
Prometheus^ which has been long finished, is now being tran- 
scribed, and will soon be forwarded to you for publication. It is, 
in my judgment, of a higher ch^acter than anything I have 
yet attempted, and is perhaps lessen imitation of anything that 
has gone before it I shall also send you another work, calcu- 
lated to produce a very popular effect, and totally in a different 
style from anything I have yet composed. This will be sent 
already printed. The Prometheus you will be so good as to 
print as usual ... • 

In the Rosalind and Helen^ I see there are some few^ri^rs, 
which are so much the worse because they are em>r6 in the 
sense. If there should be any danger of a second edition, I 
will correct them. ^ * 

I have read your Altham^ and Keats’s poem, and Lamb\ 
works. For the second in this list, much praise is due to me 
for having read it, the auth9r’s intention appearing to be that 
no person should possibly get to the end of it Yet it is full oi 
some of the highest and the finest gleams of poetry ; indeed, 
everything seem% to be viewedpiby the mind of a poet which is 
described in it 1 think, if he had printed about fifty pages of 
fragments from it, I should have been led to admire Keats as a 
poet more than I ought^ of which there is now no dang'agt In 
Altham you ]^ave surpnsed and delighted me. It is a nmural 
story, most unaffectedly told ; and, what is more, told in a 
strain of very puee and pov^rful English, which is a very rare 
mdHf. You seem to have studied our language to some 
purpose ; bilt I suppose I ought to ha^e waited for Inesilla. 

The same day that your letter came, came the news of the 
Manchester work, and the torrent of my indignation has not»yet 
done boiling in my veins. 1 wait anxiously to hear how the 
cdhntry^ll express its sense of this bloody, murdesrous oppres- 
sion of its destroyers. ^ Something must be done. Wha^ yet 1 
know not.* • 

In your parcel (which I pray you to send in some safe 
manner, forwarding to me the bill of lading, etc., in a Regular 
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/nercantile way, so that my parcel may come in six weeks, not 
twelve months) send me Jones’s Greek Grammar and some 
sealixfg-wax. 

Whenever I publish, send copies of my books to the fdllowing 
people from me ; — 

Mr. Hunt, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Hogg, 

Mr. Peacock, Mr. Keats, Mr. ^Thomas Moore, 

Mr. Horace Smith, Lord Byron (at Murray’s). 

YourS, obligeil and faithful, 

Percy B. Shelley. 


XLV.—To L. Peacock. 

Uvomo^ September i8i6# 

My Dear Peacock — I send you the tragedy.* You will 
sec that the subject has not been treated as you suggested, and 
^ why it was not susceptible of such treatment In fact, it was 
' thei^ akeady printing when I received your letter, and it has 
been treaty in such a manner that I do not see how the subject 
forms an objection. You know (Edipus is performed on the 
fastidious French stage, a play much more broad than this. I 
^nfess I have some hopes, and some friends here persuade me 
that they are not unfounded. 

Many thanks for your attention i;. sending the papers which 
contain the terrible and important news of Manchester. These 
are, as it were, the distant thunders of the terrible storm which 
is approaching. The tyrants here, as in the Frgbch Revolution, 
have first shed blood. May their execrable lessons not be 
learnt with equal facility! Pray let me have the earliest 
politif .1 news which you consider of importance at this crisis. 

Yours ever most faithfully, * P. B. S. 


XLVI«— 70 T. L. Peacock. 

Leghorn^ September 2ir/, 1819. 

My Dear Peacock — You will have received a short letter 
sent with the tragedy, and the tragedy itself by this time.* I am, 
you n\ay believe, anxious to hear what you think of it, and how 
the manager talks about it. i have printed in Italy 250 copies, 
* The CcncL 
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because it costs, with all duties and freightage, about half wha^ 
it would cost in London, and these copies will be sent by sea. 
My other reason was a belief that the seeing it in print ^rould 
enableethe people at the theatre to judge more easily. Since 1 
last wrote to you Mr. Gisborne is gone to England for the 
puifiose of obtaining a situation for Henry Reveley. I have 
given him a letter to you, and you would oblige me by showing 
what civilities you can, and by forwarding his views, dither 
by advice or recomn^ndation, as you may find opportunity. 
Henry is a most amiable person, and has great talents as a 
mechanic and engineer. Mr. Gisborne is a man who knows 1 
cannot tell how many languages, and has read almost all the 
books you ca!h think of ; but all t^t they contain seems to be to 
his mind what water is to a sieve. His liberal opinions are all 
thf reflections of Mrs. G.’s, a very amiable, accomplished, and 
completely unprejudiced woman. 

Charles Clairmont is now with us on his way to Vienna. He 
has spent a year or more in Spaih, where he has Icam^ Spanish, 
and 1 make him read Spanish all day long. It is ja most « 
powerful and expressive language, and I have already Iftirnt 
sufficient to read with great ease their poet Calc^efOn. 1 have 
read about twelve of his plays. Some of them certainly deserve 
to be ranked among the grandest and most perfect productions 
of the human mind. He exceeds all modern dramatists, with 
the exception of Shakspeare, whom he resembles, however, in 
the depth of thought and suotlety of imagination of his writings, 
and in the rare power of interweaving delicate and powerful 
comic traits witlLthe most tragical situations, without diminishing 
their interest. I rate him far above Beaumont and Fletcher. 

1 have received all the papers you sent me, and the Examiners 
reghlarly, perfumed with muriatic acid. What an^jnfernal 
business thi&of Manchester I What is to be done ? Somifthing 
assuredly. H. Hunt has behaved, I think, with great spirit and 
coolness in the whole affair# 

4 diavft sent you my Prometheus^ which I do not wish tp be 
sent to Ollier for publication until J wjrite to that effect. Mr. 
Gisborne will bring it, as also somd volumes of Spenser, and 
the two last of Heiwotus and Paradise Lost^ which may bf put 
up with the others. 

* If my play should be accepted, don’t you think i^ would excite 
some interest, and take off the unexpected horror of the story, 
by showing that the events are^real, if it could be made to 
applar in some paper in some form ? , 

You will hear from me again shortly, as 1 send you by 
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jsea the Cencis printed, which you will be good enough to 
keep. Adieu. 

* Yours most faithfully, 

P. B. ShBISLet. 


XLVIL— To Leigh Hunt. 

Idvohu)^ Sept, i^ig. 

My Dear Friend^Wo are now on the point of leaving 
this place for Florence, where we have taken pleasant apart- 
ments for six months, which Iftings us to the ist %f April, the 
season at which new flowers and new thoughts spring forth upon 
the earth and in the mind. What is then our destination is yitt 
undecided. I -have not seen Florence, except as one sees the 
outside of the streets ; but \\& physiognomy indicates it to be a 
city which, though the ghost oif a republic, yet possesses most 
amiably qualities. I wish you could meet us there in the spring, 
and we would try to muster up a **li^tabrigata,” which, leaving 
behind thefil ^he pestilence of remembered misfortunes, might 
act over again the pleasures of the Interlocutors in Boccaccio. 
{,have boen lately reading this most divine writer. He is, 
in a high sense of the word, a poet, and his language has 
the rhythm and harmony of vers^ I think him not equal 
certainly to Dante or Petrarch, but far superior to Tasso 
and Ariosto, the children of a later and of a colder day. 1 
consider t^ three first as the productions of the vigour of 
the infancy of a new nation — as rivulets from the same spring 
as that which fed the greatness of the republics of Florence 
and and which checked the influence of the Genflan 
emperors ; and from which, through obscurer chanqpls, Raffaele 
and Michael Angelo drew the light and the harmony of their 
inspiration. When the second-rate poets ^ Italy wrote, 
the ocorrupting blight of tyranny was already hanSing* <tn 
eve^ bud of genius. ^EMrgy, and simplicity, add unity of 
of idea, were no more. ''In vain do we seek in the finest 
passages of Ariosto and Tasso, any expression which at all 
approaches in this respect to those of Dante and Petrarch. 
How much 4P I admire Boccaccio I What descriptions oT 
iiature are those in his little introductions to every new day 1 
It is 'fhe morning of life stripped of that mist of familianty 
which makes it obscure to us. Boccaccio seems to me to 
have possessed a deep sense of the fair ideal of human life, 
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considered in its social relations. His more serious theories 
of love agree especially with mine. He often expresses things^ 
lightly too, which have serious meanings of a very beautiful 
kind. aHe is a moral casuist, the opposite of the Christian, 
stoical, ready-made, and worldly system of morals. Do you 
remember one little remark, or rather maxim of his, which 
might do som^ good to the common narrow-minded concep- 
tions of love, — “Bocca bacciata non perde ventura ;• anzi 
rinntiova, come fa la Ijj^na ? ” • 

We expect Mary to be confined towards the end of October. 
The birth of a child will probably retrieve her from some part 
of her present melancholy depression. 

It would ^ve me much pleasure to know Mr. Lloyd. Do 
you know, when I was in Cumberland, I got Southey to borrow 
copy of Berkeley from him, and I remember observing 
some pencil notes in it, probably written by, Lloyd, which 
I thought particularly acute. One, especially,* struck me as 
being the assertion of a doctrin^ of which even then I had 
long been persuaded, and on which 1 had founded* much of« 
m)r persuasions, as regarded the imagined cause * ol^ the 
universe — **Mind cannot create, it can only pe»K}ive.” Ask 
him if he remembers having written it. Of Lahib you ^now 
my opinion, and you can bear witness to the regret which I 
felt, when I learned that the calumny of an enemy hah deprived 
me of his society whilst in England — Ollier told me that the 
Quarterly are going to rdkiew me. I suppose it will be a 
pretty , and as I am acquiring a taste for humour and 
drollery, I confess I am curious to see it. 1 have sent my 
Prometheus l^nbound ” to P. ; if you ask him'*f 9 i» it he will 
show it you. I think it will please you. 

Whilst 1 went to Florence, Mary wrote, but I diej^not see 
her letter.— Well, good Vye. Next Monday I shall 'I^ate to 
you from Fibrence. Love to all. 

Mostjiflectionately your friend, 

P. B. S. 


XLVIIL— To Mrs, Gisborne. 

Florence^ October i^th of^ 14th, 1819. 

My Dear Friend — ^T he regret we feel at our absence from 
yoif persuades me that it is a* state which cannot last, and 
which, so long as it must last, will be interrupted by soihe 
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jntervals, one of which is destined to be, your all coming to visit 
us here. Poor Oscar 1 I feel a kind of remorse to think of the 
uneqtkal love with which two animated beings regard each other, 
when I experience no such sensations for him, as thosO* which 
he manifested for us. His importunate regret is, however, a 
type of ours, as regards you. Our memory — if you will accept 
so humble a metaphor — is for ever scratching at the door of 
youi4absence. 

About Henry and the steam-engine.^ 41 am in torture* until 
this money comes from London, though I am sure that it will and 
must come ; unless, indeed, my banker has broke, and then it 
will be my loss, not Henry’s — a little delay will mend the 
matter. I would then write distantly to Londoif an effectual 
letter, and by return of post all would be set right — ^it would 
then be a thing easily set straight— but if it were not, you knfmr 
me too well not to know that there is no personal suffering, or 
degradation, or toil, or anything that can be named, with which 
I do not feel myself bound to support this enterprise of Henry. 
But all^this rhodomontade only shows how correct Mr. Bielby’s 
advice y^as, about the discipline necessary for my imagination. 
No doubt that all will go on with mercantile and commonplace 
exa^ness, ana that you will be spared the suffering, and 1 the 
virtue, inqdent to some untoward event. 

* 1 am anxious to hear of Mr. Gisborne’s return, and 1 
anticipate the surprise and pleasure with which he will learn that 
a resolution has been taken which leaves you nothing to regret 
in that event. It is with unspeakable satisfaction that I reflect 
that my entreaties and persuasions overcame vour scruples on 
this point, **and that whatever advantage shall accrue from it 
will belong to you, whilst any reproach due to the imprudence of 
such s^^snterprise must rest on me. I shall thus share ^he 
plcas^rfe of success, and bear the. blame and loss, (if such a 
thing were possible,) of a reverse ; and what more can a man, 
who is a friend to another, desire for himself? Let us believe 
in 2 ^ kind of optimism, in which we are our own godS. it Hs 
best that« Mr. Gisborne should have returned ; oit is best 
that I should have over-persuaded you and Henry ; it is best 
that^ou should all live together, without any more solitary 

* Shelley set on foot the building of a steam-boat, to ply between 
Marseilles, Gciv>a, and Leghorn. Such an enterprise promts^ fortune 
.0 his friend who undertook to build it, and the anticipation filled him 
with delight. Unfortunately, aa unforeseen complication of cirram- 
stgnees caused the design to be abandoned, when suready far advanced 
towards completion. — Af. S. 
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attempts ; it is best that this one attempt should have been 
made, otherwise, perhaps, one thing which is best might not 
have occurred ; and it is best that we should think all this for 
the best, even though it is not ; because Hope, as Coleridge 
says, is a solemn duty, which we owe alike to ourselves and to 
thi world — a worship to the spirit of good within, which 
requires, before it sends that inspiration forth, which impresses 
its likeness upon all that it creates, devoted and disinterested 
homage. p • 

A different scene is this from that in which you made the 
chief character of our changing drama. We isee no one, as 

usual. Madame. M is quiet, and we only meet her now and 

then, by ch^ce. Her daughteif not so fair, but I fear as cold, 
as the snowy Florimel in Spenser; is in and out of love with 

(J— — as the winds happen to blow ; and C ^ who, at the 

moment I happen to write, is in a high state of transitory 
contentment, is setting off to Vienna in a day of two. 

My ;£ioo, from what mistake remains to be explained, has 
not yet arrived, and the banker here is going to advance m(^ 
/50, on my bill at three months— all additional fai?ili>ation, 
sliould any such be needed, for the steam-boat. I J^avb yet seen 
little of Florence. The p;alleiy I have a design of studying 
piece-meal ; one of my chief objects in Italy being the obsdirving 
in statuary and painting the degree in which, and the rules 
according to which, that ideal beauty, of which wc have so 
intense yet so obscure an Apprehension, is realised in external 
forms. 

Adieu.— 1 am anxious for Henry’s first letter. Give to him 
and take to ydurself those sentiments, whatever they may be, 
with which you know that 1 cannot cease to regard you. 

" Most faithfully and affectionately yours, ^ 

I had forgotten to say that I should be very much obliged to 
you, ifiyou woald contrive*to send The Cenci, which are at the 
printer’s, to England, by the next ship. I forgot it in theiiurry 
of departutre. — I have just head! fd?m»P., saying, that he doiVt 
think that my tragedy will do, and that he don’t much like it. 
But I ought to say, to blunt the ed^e of his criticism, tha^ he is 
ja nursling of the exact and superficial school in poetry. 

If Mr. G. is returned, send the ^ Prometheus”* with them. 
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XLIX.— To C. Ollier. 

FlorencSy Oct. 15, 1819, 

Dear Sir, ® 

The droll remarks of the Quarterly ^ and Hunt s 
kind defence, arrived as safe as such poison, and safer than stich 
an antidote, usuallY do. < 

I Rm on the point of sending to you 250 copies of a work 
which I have printed in Italy ; ^hich you will have to paf four 
or five pounds duty upon, on my account. Hunt will tell you 
the kind of thing it is, and in the course of the winter I shall 
send directions for its publication, until the arrival of which 
directiotis^ I request that youSuould have the kiXdness not to 
open the box, or, if by necessity it is opened^ to abstain from 
observing yourself y or permitting others to observOy what it coB- 
tains.* I trust, this conhdendy to you, it being of consequence. 
Meanwhile, assure yourself that this work has no reference, 
direct or [ndirect, to politics, or religion, or personal satire, and 
*that this precaution is merely literary. 

Tlfe PiQometheuSy a poem in my best sWle, whatever that may 
amount to, vijl arrive with it, but in MS., which you can print 
and •publish m the season. It is the most perfect of my 
pioduction^. 

^Southey wrote the article in question, I am well aware. 
Observe the impudence of the man ip speaking of himself. The 
only remark worth notice in this piece is the assertion that I * 
imitate Wordsworth. It may as well be said that Lord Byron 
imitates W^cJ^worth, or that Wordsworth imita^s Lord Byron, 
both being^reat poets, and deriving from the new springs of 
thought and feeling, which the great events of our age nave 
expose^^o view, a similar tone of sentiment, imagery, Aid 
expres^n. A certain similarity all the best writers of any 
particular age inevitably are marked with, from tne spirit of 
that age acting on all. This 1 had* explainedjin my Preface, 
whicb the writer was too disingenuous to advert to. As to tHb 
other trash, and particularly that lame attack on my personal 
character, which was meant so ill, and which I am not the man 
to feel, ’tis all nothing. 1 am glad, with respect to that part of 
it which alludes to Hunt, that it should so have happened that 1 
dedicate, as yqu will see, a work which has a)l the capacides fof 
being popular to that excellent person. I was amused, too, 
with the finale ; it is like the end of the first act of an op^ra, 

• * The italics are Shelley’s own.— Z. S. 
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when that tremendous concordant discord sets up from the 
orchestra, and everybody talks and sings at once. It describes* 
the result of my battle with their Omnipotent God ; his pulling 
me unjer the sea by the hair of my head, like Pharaoh ; my 
calling out like the devil who was game to the last ; swearing 
andtcursing in all comic and horrid oaths, like a.French postillion 
on Mount Cenis ; entreating everybody to drown themselves ; 
pretending not to be drowned myself when I am drowned ;iAnd, 
\aiS\\Y^being drowned.*^ « 

You would do me a particular kindness if you would call on 
Hunt, and ask him when m^ parcel went, the name of the ship, 
and the name of the captain, and whether he has any bill of 
lading, which^ if he has, you viould oblige me by sending, 
together with the rest of the information, by return of post, 
atjdressed to the Post Office, Florence. 

^ Yours very sincerely, 

P. B. Shelley. 

L.— To Henry Reveley. * % 

Florence^ 0(;iT28, 1819. 

My Dear Henry— So it seems / am to begin the Cor- 
respondence, though I have more to ask than to tell. * 

You know our bargain ; you are to write me uncorrected 
letters, just as the words corte, so let me have them — I like coin 
from the mint— though it may be a little rough at the edges 
clipping is penal according to our statute. 

In the first p!ace, listen to a reproach ; you to have 

sent me an acknowledgment of my last billet. 1 am very 
hai^y to hear from Mr. Gisborne, and he knows well enough 
how to interest me himself, not to need to rob me of an Oifg^sion 
of hearing fiom you. Let you and I try if we cannot be as 
punctual and business-like ^ the best of them. But no clipping 
and coining, if y ju please, 

N&w take this that 1 say in a light just so serious as not to 
give you paiih. In fact, my dear felloly, my motive for 'soliciting 
your correspondence, and that flowing from your own mind, and 
clothed in your own words, is, that you may begin .to accurtom 
tq discipline yourself in the only practice of life in which you 
appear deficient. You know that you are writings to a person 
persuaded of all the confidence and respect due to your powers 

* Shelley's frequent allusions to* his being drowned are very 
singular.— Z. S, 
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in those branches of science to which you have addicted yourself ; 
and you will not permit a false shame with regard to the mere 
mechanical arrangement of words to overbalance the advantage 
arising from the free communication of ideas. Thus you will 
become day by day more skilful in the management of that 
instrument of their communication, on which the attainment of 
a person’s just rank in society depends. Dq not think me 
arrogant. There arc subjects of the highest importance in which 
you arc far better qualified to instruct m^, than I am qualified to 
instruct you on this subject. 

Well, how goes on all ? The boilers, the keel of the boat, and 
the cylinder, and all the other elements of that soul which is to 
guide our “ monstruo de fue^o y agua” over the^ea ? Let me 
hear news of their birth, and how they thrive after they are born. 
And is the money arrived at Mr. Webb’s ? Send me an accc^nt 
of the number, of crowns you realise ; as I think we had better, 
since it is a transaction in this country, keep our accounts in 
money qf this country. 

Wejiave rains enough to set the mills going, which are 
essentiaj to your great iron bar. I suppose it is at present either 
made or nnJ^ng. 

My health IS better so long as the scirocco blows, and, but for 
my daily ^expectation of Mary’s confinement, I should have been 
half tempted to have come to see you. As it is, I shall wait till 
the boat is finished. On the sublect of your actual and your 
expected progress, you will certainly allow me to hear from you. 

Give my kindest regards to your mother and Mr. Gisborne — tell 
the latter, wjjose billet 1 have neglected to answer, that I did so, 
under thcHIdea of addressing him in a post or two on a subject 
which gives me considerable anxiety about you all. I mean the 
continujince of your property in the British funds at this dtisis 
of approaching revolution. It is the business of a friend to say 
what he thinks without fear of giving offence ; and, if I were 
not a friend, argument is worth its market-prira anywhere. 

Believe me, my dear Henry, • # • 

* « Your very faithful friend, 

P. B. S. 


.—To Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne. ^ 

* Florence^ Oct. 28, 1819. 

^ My Dear Friends — I receive this morning the Strang^ and 
unexpected news, that my bill of £2100 has been returned to Mr. 
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Webb protested. Ultimately this can be nothing but delay, as 
1 have only drawn from my banker’s hands so much as to leave ' 
them still in possession of ;£8o, and this I positively know,*and 
can prove by documents. By return of post, for 1 have not only 
written to my banker, but to private friends, no doubt Henry 
will ^e enabled to proceed. Let him meanwhile do all that can 
be done. • 

Meanwhile, to save time, could not money be obtained 

temporarily, at Livomc^ from Mr. W , or Mr. G , or any 

of your acquaintance, on my bills at three or six months, indorsed 
by Mr. Gisborne and Henry, so that he may go on with his 
work ? If a month is of consequence, think of this. 

Be of good cheer. Madonna )nia, all will go well. The 
inclosed is for Henry, and was written before this news, as he 
wm see ; but it does not, strange as it is, abate one atom of my 
cheer. 

Accept, dear Mr. G.| my best regards. 

Yours faithfully, 

p:b.s. , 


LI I.— To Mr. and Mrs. Gisbornr*’ 

Florence^ Nov, 6, 1819. 

My Dear Friends — I have just finished a letter of five 
sheets on Carlile’s affair, an(?am in hourly expectation of Mary’s 
confinement : you will imagine an excuse for my silence. 

I forbear to address you, as I had designed, on the subject of 
your income as a*public cr^itor of the English goV^.;iiment, as 
It seems you have not the exclusive management of your funds ; 
and*the peculiar circumstances of the delusion are such that none 
but a very few persons will ever be brought to see its insth^jility 
but by the eiberience of loss. If I were to convince you, Henry 
would probably be unable to^convince his uncle. In vindication, 
how^ver^ of whal I have already said, allow me to turn your 
attention to i^ngland at this ^ 

In order to meet the national expensed, or rather that some 
approach towards meeting them might seem to be made, a tax 
of ;£3, 000,000 was imposed. The first consequence of this-^has 
been a defalcation in the revenue at the rate of ;£3, 600,000 
a-year. * Were the country in the most tranquil and prosperous 
state, the minister, in such a condition of affairs, must reduce 
the mterest of the national debt, olr add to it ; a process which 
would only insure the greater ultimate reduction of the interest. 
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But the people are nearly in a state of insurrection, and the least 
unpopular noblemen perceive the necessity of conducting a 
spiilt, which it is no longer possible to oppose, ^or submitting 
to this necessity — which, be assured, the haughty anstocrats 
unwillingly did — Lord Fitzwilliam has been degraded from his 
situation of Lord-Lieutenant. An additional army of 1 1, socmen 
has received orders to be organised. Everytl^ng is preparing 
for% bloody struggle, in which, if the ministers succeed, they 
will assuredly diminish the interest of the national debt,ifor no 
combination of the heaviest tyranny can raise the taxes for its 
payment. If the people conquer, the public creditor will equally 
suffer ; for it is monstrous to imagine that they will submit to 
the perpetual inheritance o^a double aristocracy. They will 
perhaps find some crown and church lands, and appropriate the 
tithes to make a kind of compensation to the public cred^r. 
They will confiscate the estates of their political enemies. But 
all this will not pay a tenth part of their debt. The existing 
governipent, atrocious as it is, is the surest party to which a 
public^crcditor may attach himself. He may reason that it may 
la^ myjimct though in the event the ruin is more complete than 
in the cas^pf a popular revolution. I know you too well to 
believe you capable of arguing in this manner; I only reason on 
how things stand. 

Your income may be reduced from £210 to ^150, and then 
£too^ and then, by the issue of immense quantities of paper to 
save the immediate cause of one ofthe conflicting parties, to any 
value however small ; or the source of it may be cut off at once. 
The ministers had, I doubt not, long sin^ determined to 
establish'^ 'an arbitrary government ; and n they had not 
determined so, they have now entangled themselves in that 
consequence of their instinct as rulers, and if they recede ^hey 
musC perish. They are, however, not receding, and we are on 
the eve of great actions. • 

Kindest regards to Henry. 1 hof>e he is not^stopped for want 
of jnoney, as 1 shall assuredly send him whft he wftnts#iii a 
month fxom the date of n\y latt letter. 1 received Igs letter from 
Pistoia, and have no othbr criticism to make on it, except the 
severest — that it is too short. How goes on Portuguese — and 
Theocritus ? 1 have deserted the odorous gardens of literature, 
to journey across the great sandy desert of politics ; not as you 
may imagine, without the hope of finding some eifchanted 
I^iradise. In all probability, J shall be overwhelmed by one of 
the tempestuous columns which are forever traversing, witH the 
speed of a storm, and the confusion of a chaos, that pathless 
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wilderness. You meanwhile will be lamenting in some happy 
oasis that I do not return. This is out-Cal&ronizing Muley. 
We have bad lightning and rain here in plenty. I like ^^he 
Cascini ftry much, where I often walk alone, watching the leaves, 
and tiie rising and falling of the Arna I am full of all kinds of 
liter^ plans. 

o Meanwhile, all yours most &ithfully, 

P. B.& 


LIU.— To Leigh Hunt. 

^ Firewsc^ Nov. 13, 1819. 

My Dear Friend— Yesterday morning Mary brought me 
a little boy. She suffered but two hours’ pain, and is now so 
well that it seems a wonder that she stays in bed. * The babe is 
also quite well, and has begun to suck. You may imagine that 
this is a great relief and a great comfort to me amongst all my 
misfortunes, past, present, and to come. ^ s 

Since I last wrote to you, some circumstances ha^'je occurred 
not necessary to explain by letter, which makes niy pecuni.iry 
condition a very painful one. The physicians absolutely forbid 
my travelling to England in the winter, but I shall probably pa> ' 
you a visit in the spring. With what pleasure^ among all the other 
sources of regret and discomfort with which England abounds 
for me, do I think of looking on the original of that kind and 
earnest face, whifh is now opposite Mar/s bed. It will be the 
only thing which Mary will envy me^ or will need tor)^.vy me, in 
that journey, for I shall come alone. Shaking hands with you is 
worth all the trouble ; the rest is clear loss. 

1 will tdl ypu more about myself and my pursuits in m^ pcxt 
letter. 

Kind love to }larianne, Bessy, and all the children. Poor 
Mary begins (for the first time) to look a little consoled ; for we 
have spent, as you may imagine, ^ miserable five months. 

* Good-bye, my dear Hunt 

Your affectionate friend, 

P. B. 3 . 

1 havp had no letter from you for a month. 
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LIV.— To Mrs. Gisborne, 

Florence^ Nov. 16^1819. 

Madonna — I have been lately voyaging in a sea without my 
pilot, and although my sail has often been torn, my boat beCome 
leaky, and the log lost, I have yet sailed in a kind of way from 
island to island ; some of craggy and mountainous magnifi- 
cence, some clothed with mos 9 and flowers, and radiant with 
fountains, some barren deserts. I have been reading Calderon 
without you. I have read the “Cisma de Ingalaterra,” the 
** Cabellos de Absolom,” and three or four others. These pieces, 
inferior to those we read, aMeast to the ” Principe Constante,” 
in the splendour of particular passages, are perhaps superior in 
their satisfying completeness. The Cabellos de Aosolom is ^11 
of the deepest and tenderest touches of nature. Nothing can 
be more pathetically conceived than the character of old David, 
and the tender and impartial love, overcoming all insults and all 
crimes, with which he regards his conflicting and disobedient 
sonfe. The incest scene of Amnon and Tamar is perfectly 
tremenaous^ Well may Calderon say in the person of the 
forpier ; — * 

« Si sangre sin fuego hiere, 

que fara sangre con fuego r 

Incest is, like many other incorrect things, a very poetical circum- 
stance. It may be the excess of love or hate. It may be the defi- 
ance of everything for the sake of another, which clothes itself in 
the glory the highest heroism ; or it may besthat cynical rage 
which, confounding the good and the bad in existing opinions, 
breaks through them for the purpose of rioting in selfishnes^nd 
antif^hy. Calderon, following the Jewi^ historians, has 
represented Amnon’s action in the basest point ofwiew — ^he is a 
prejudiced savage, acting what he abhors, and abhorring that 
which is the unwilling party to his frime. • • « 

• Adieu. Madonna, yours truly, ^ F. B.*S. 

I transcribe you a pfikssage from the Cisma de Ingalaterra — 
spoken by ** Carlos, Embaxador de Francia, enamorado de Ana 
Bol^na.” Is there anything in Petrarch finer than the second 
stanza 

^ Fbrque apenas el Sol se coronaba 
de nueva luz en \g, estacion primeva, 
qitando yo en sus umbrales adoraba 
** • segundo Sol en abreviada csfeia ; 
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LV.—To John Gisborne. 

My Dear Sir, — I envy you the first reading of Theocritus. 
Were the Greeks a glorious people ? What is there, as Job 
says of the Leviathan, like unto them ? If the army of Nicias 
hacT not been defeated under the walls of Syracuse ; if the 
Athenians had,* acquiring Sicily, held the balance between 
Rome and Carthage, sent garrisons to the Greek colonies in the 
south 1)f Italy, Roifie iliight have been all that its intellectual 
condition entitled it to be, a tributary, not the conqueror of 
Greece ; the Macedonian power would never have attained to 
the dictatorsj^ip of the civilisec^ states of the world. Who 
knows whether, under the steady progress which philosophy 
and social institutions would have made, (for, in the age to 
wlKch I refer, their progress was both rapid and secure) among 

• 

la noche apenas tr^mula baxaba, 
k solos mis descos lisonjera, 
quando un jardin, republica de flores, 
era terceio fiel de mis amores. 

Alii, el silencio de la noche fria, 
el jaxmin, que cn las redes se enlazava, 
el cristal de la fuentc que corria, 
el arroyo que a solas murmurava, 

£1 viento que en las hojas sc movia, 
el Aura que en ias flores respirava ; 
todo era amor* ; qu6 mucho, si cn tal calma, 
aves, fuentes, y flores tienen alma ! ^ 

No has visto providente y ofliciosa, 
mover el ayre iluminada aveia, 
que hasta beber la purpura a la rosa 
ya se acerca cobarde, y ya sc alexa ? 

No has visto enamorada mariposa, 
dar ccrcos d la 'uz, hasta que dexa, 
en inonumento facil abraStidas * 
las alas dc color tornasoladas ? 

* * \ * 

Assi mi amor, cobarde muchos dias, 
tornos hizo d la rosa y d la llama ; 
temor che ha sido entre cenizas Trios, 
tantas vczes llorado de quien ama ; 
pero el amor, que vence con porflas, 
y la ocasion, que con disculpas llama, 
me animaron, y aveja y mariposa 
queme las alas, y llegud d la rosa. 
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^ peoi>le of the most perfect physical organization, whether the 
Christian religion would have arisen, or the barbarians have 
over<thelmed the wrecks of civilisation which had survived the 
conquest and tyranny of the Romans ? What then should we 
have been ? As it is, all of us who are worth anything, spend 
our manhood in unlearning the follies, or expiating the mistakes, 
of our youth. We are stuffed full of prejudices ; and our 
natufial passions are so managed, that if we restrain, them we 
grow intolerant and precise, because fve restrain them not 
according to reason, but according to error ; and if we do not 
restrain them, we do all sorts of mischief to ourselves and 
others. Oqr imagination and understanding are alike subjected 
to rules the most absurd;— to much for TheocAtus and the 
Greeks. 

In spite of all your arguments, I wish your money were outfof 
the funds. This middle course which you speak of, and which 
may probably have place, will amount to your losing not all 
your in(;pmc, nor retaining all, but have the half taken away. 
* I feel ^timately persuaded, whatever political forms may have 
pla^ 11^ England, that no party can continue many years, 
perhaps not many months, in the administration, without 
clinvnishing tne interest of the national debt— And once having 
commenced — ^and having done so safely — where will it end ? 

Give Henry my kindest thanks for his most interesting letter, 
and bid him expect one from me by. the next post 

Mary and the babe continue well — Last night we had a 
magnificent thunder storm, with claps that shook the house like 

an earthquake. Both Mary and C unite wjth me in kindest 

rcinembriAices to all 

Most faithfully yours obliged, 

, P. B. S. 

FiSrcttcc^ Nov. 1819. 


l-VL— Xo A Lady. 

[Exact date unknown^ 

“ It is probable that you will be earnest to employ the sacred 
talisman of l&guage. To acquire these you are now necessitated 
to sacrifice many hours of ^e time, when, instead of being 
«^pnversant with particles and verbs, your nature incites yoj to 
contc'mplation and inquiry concerning the objects which they 
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conceal. You desire to enjoy the beauties of eloquence and* 
poetry — ^to sympathise in the original language with the \psti- 
tutors and martyrs of ancient freedom. The generous and 
inspiriftng examples of philosophy and virtue, you desire 
intimately to know and feel ; not as mere facts detailing names, 
an(f dates, and motions of the human body, but clothed in the 
very language mi the actors, — ^that language dictated by and 
expressive of the passions and principles that governed their 
conduct. Facts are net what* we want to know in poetry, in 
history, in the lives of individual men, in satire, or panegyric. 
They are the mere divisions, the arbitrary points on which we 
hang, and to which we refer those delicate and evanescent hues 
of mind, whiSh language delights and instructs us in precise 
proportion as it expresses. What is a translation of Homer 
info English ? A person who is ignorant of Greek, need only 
look at Paradise Lost^ or the tragedy of Lear translated into 
French, to obtain an analogical conception of its worthless and 
miserable inadequacy. Tacitus, or Livius, or Herodotus, arc 
equally undelightful and uninstructive in translation.* ^ou ' 
require to know and to be intimate with those persons who 
have acted a distinguished part to benefit, to cnligjfften, or even 
to pervert and injure humankind. Before you can do this, four 
years are yet to be consumed in the discipline of tire anciertf 
languages, and those of modem Europe, which you only imper- 
fectly know, and which comxal from your intimacy such names 
as Ariosto, Tasso, Petraren, and Macchiavelli ; or Goethe, 
Schiller, Wieland, etc. The French language you, like every 
other respectably woman, already know ; and if tho^^reat name 
of Rousseau did not redeem it, it would have been perhaps as 
well that you had remained entirely ignorant of it.” 


LVll.— -To filENRY REVELEY. 

• Mpreetce, Nov. 17/^, 1819. 

My Dear Henry — I was exceedingly interested by }jour 
letter, and I cannot but thank you for overcoming the inaptitude 
of a loxig disuse at my request, for my pleasure. Jt is a great 
thing dmie, the successful casting of the cylinder— may it be a 
happy auspice for what is to folio\|{ 1 I hope, in a few posts, to 
remit the necessary money for the completion. Meanwhile, ar^ 
not those portions of the work which can be done without 

i lOl* 
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expense, saving time in their progress ? Do you think you lose 
much money or time by this delay ? 

All that you say of the alteration in the form of the boat 
strikes me, though one of the multitude in this respect, as 
improvement. I long to get aboard her, and be an unworthy 
partaker in the glory of the astonishment of the Livornese,%hen 
she returns from her cruise round Melloria. When do you 
think she will be fit for sea ? 

Your volcanic description of the birtb of the cylindeftis very 
characteristic of you, and of it.* One might imagine God, when 
he made the earth, and saw the granite mountains and flinty 
promontories flow into their craggy forms, and the splendour of 
their fusion filling millions df miles of the void %pace, like the 
tail of a comet, so looking, so delighting in his work. God 
secs his machine spinning round the sun, and delights iqp its 
success, and. has taken out patents to supply all the suns in 
space with the same manufacture. Your boat will be to the 
ocean of water, what this earth is to the ocean of ether — a 
prosperous and swift voyager. 

^liep shall we see you all ? You not, I suppose, till your 
boat is ready to sail->and then, if not before, I must, of course, 
cqpie to Livorno. Our plans for the winter are yet scarcely 
defined they tend towards our spending February and March 
*at Pisa, where our communications will not be so distant, nor 

so epistolary. C left us a week ago, not without many 

lamentations, as all true lovers pSly on such occasions. He is 
to write me an account of the Trieste steam-boat, which I will 
transmit t^ou. 

Mrs. «Sl!elley and Miss C return ^ou their kindest 

salutations, with interest. 

^ Most affectionately yours, 

P. B. S. 

G 

* 1 insert the extract alluded to from Mr. Revelry's letter : — * 

C'nday, Nov, 

^ The event is now past — both the steam cylinder and air-punip were 
cast at three o’clock this fftcnft)on. At two o'clock fhis mozning I 
repaired to the mill to see that the preliminary operations, upon which 
th^ ultimate success of a fount greatly depends, were conducted with 
proper attention. The moulds are buned in a pit, made close, befoie 
the moudi of the furnace, so that the melted metal, when the plug is 
driven in, mSy run easily into them, and fill up the vacant space left 
between the core and the shell, in order to form the desired cylinders. 
The fire was lighted in the lumace at nine, and in three *hours 
^he metal was fused. At three o’clock it was ready to cast, the fusion 
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LVIIL— To Lbigh Hunt, 

^ Florence^ Nov. 23, 1819. 

My Dear Hunt — Why don’t you write to us ? I was pre- 
paring to send you something for your “ Indicator,” but I have 
been a drone instead of a bee in this business, thinking that per- 
haps, as you dia not acknowledge any of my late enclosuaes, it 
woult^not be welcome^o you, «vhatever I might send. 

What a state England is in! But you will never write 
politics. I don’t wonder ; but I wish, then, that you would 
write a paper in the ** Examiner” on the actual state of the 
country, andewhat, under all cirtumstances of the conflicting 
passions and interests of men, we aie to expect Not what we 
oi^ht to expect, nor what, if so and so were to happen, we 
mi^ht expect ; — but what, as things are, ther^ is reason to 
believe will come ; — ^and send it me for my infotmation. Every 
word a man has to say is valuable to the public now ; and thus 
you will at once gratify your friend, nay» instruct, aftd either « 
exhilarate him, or force him to be resigned, and awaken^ the 
minds of the people. • 

1 have no spirits to write what 1 do not knoi^ whether^ou 
will care much about; I know well that if I werp in great 
misery, poverty, etc, you would think of nothing else but hoW 
to amuse and relieve me. You omit me if I am prosperous. 

1 could laugh, if I found £Pjoke, in order to put you in good- 

being remarkablv rapid, owing to the perfection of the furnace. The 
metal was also lifted to an extreme degree, boiling vdth fury, and 
seeming to dance with the pleasure of running into its pAper forml 
The plug was struck, and a massy stream of a bluish dazzling whiteness 
fill^ the moulds in the twinkling of a shooting star. The castings will 
not be cool enough to be drawn up till to-morrow afternoon ; lwti to 
judge from alAippearances, I expect them to be perfect.” 

, •* Saturday^ 13/A Nvo. 

•* The}shave beffn excavated and drawn up. I hav^ examined them 
and found them really perfect ; they are massive and strong to beaf any 
usage and seawater, in sacula sacul 9 runt ham now going^on gently 
with the brass-work, which does not require any immediate expenses, 
and which I attend to entirely myself 1 have no workmen abouA me 
at present 

* ’’ Wiyi kindest salutations to Mrs. Shelley and Miss 
** 1 remain, most truly, 

Your obliged ^iend and devoted servant, 

Henry W. Reveley.” 

— ilf. S. 
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. humour with me after my scolding ; in good-humour enough to 
write to us. . . . Affectionate love to and from all. This ought 
not*bnly to be the Vale of a letter, but a superscription over the 
gate of life. • 

Your sincere friend, 

P. B. SHELLSy. 

l^send you a sonnet. I don’t expect you to publish it, but you 
may show it to whom you pleas^ 


LIX.— TO Leigh Hunt. 

Florence^ Novesnber^ 181 ^ 

My Dear ‘Friend— -Two letters, both bearing date Oct. 20, 
arrive on the same day ; one is always glad of twins. 

We hear of a box arrived at Genoa with books and clothes ; 
it i^ust be yours. Meanwhile the babe is wrapt in flannel petti- 
coats, and we get on with him as we can. He is small, healthy, 
and pretty.'^* Mary is recovering rapidly. Marianne, 1 hope, is 
quHc well. 

w You db not tell me whether you have received my lines on 
the Manchester affair. They are of the exoteric species, and 
are meant, not for the “Indicatcr,” but the “Examiner.” I 
would send for the former, if you like, some letters on such sub- 
jects of art as suggest themselves in Italy. Perhaps I will, at a 
venture, ^e«fd you a specimen of what I m^an next post. I 
enclose you in this a piece for the “ Examiner,” or let it share 
the fate, whatever that fate may be, of the “Masque of 
Anarfaliy.”* 

I Hm sorry to hear that you have employed ^rouf^elf in trans- 
lating the “ Aminta,” though 1 doubt not it will be a just and 
beautiful translation. You ought t& write Amkitas. *^00 ought 
to exercise your fancy in the perpetual creation of new forms of 
gentlene'Ss and beauty^ » * * . 

With respect to translation, even I will not be seduced by it ; 
although the Greek plays, and some of the ideal dramas of 
Calderon, (with which I have lately, and with inexpressible 
wonder and (delight, become acquainted) are perpetually tempt- 
ing me to throw over their perfect and glowing forms the grey 
veil of my own words. And««you know me too well |o sqjpect 

" • • Peter Bell the Third.-Jf. S. 
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that 1 refrain from a belief that what I could substitute for them, 
would deserve the regret which yours would, if suppressed. I 
have confidence in my moral sense alone ; but that is a kind of 
originality. 1 have only translated the Cyclops of Euripides, 
when I could absolutely do nothing else ; and the Symposium 
of Plato, which is the delight and astonishment of all who read 
it ; I mean the priginal, or so much of the original as is seen in 
my translation, not the translation itself. « 

I tlvnk I have had ai accession of strength since my residence 
in Italy, though the disease itself in the side, whatever it may 
be, is not subdued. Some day we shall all return from Italy. 

I fear that in England things will be carried violently by the 
rulers, and tUby will not have les^fned to yield in time to the 
spirit of the age. The great thing to do is to hold the balance 
bMween popular impatience and tyrannical obstinacy ; to incul- 
cate with fervour both the right of resistance and the duty of 
forbearance. You know my principles incite me to take all the 
good I can get in politics, for ever aspiring to something mpre. 

I am one of those whom nothing will fully satisfy, butVho are « 
ready to be partially satisfied in all that is practical^le. VVe 
shall see. • 

Give Bessy a thousand thanks from me for writifig out in {hat 
pretty neat hand your kind and powerful defence. Ask what 
she would like best from Italian land. We mean to bring yob 
all something ; and Mary and 1 have been wondering what it 
shall be. Do you, each of jAu, choose. 

Adieu, my dear friend, 

Yours affectionately ever, 

• B. S. 


VC. —From Shblley to Mr. Ollier. • 

^ ^ % * Florence^ Decetnber i^th^ 

Dear Sig — Pray, give Mr. Pjocter my best thanl^ for* his 
polite attention. 1 read the article ybu enclosed with the 
pleasure which every one feels, of course, when they arc praised 
or defended; though the praise would have given me nTore 
pleasure if it had been less excessive. I am glad, however, to 
see UtA^uarttrly cut up, and that by one of theit*own people. 
Poor Southey has enough to endure. Do you know, I think 
the article in Bltukwood could fiot have been written by a 
favourer of Government and a religionist, I don’t believe an^ 

1 
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such one could sincerely like my writings. After all, is it not 
some friend in disguise, and don’t you know who wrote it? 

Th^re is one very droll thing in the Quarterly. They say 
that ‘‘my chariot-wheels are broken.” Heaven forbid^ My 
chariot, you may tell them, was built by one of the best makers 
in Bond Street, and it has gone several thousand miles *in 
perfect security. What a comical thing it woidd be to make 
the fallowing advertisement : — “ A report having prevailed, in 
consequence of some insinuations In the Quarterly Review^ that 
Mr. Shelley’s chariot wheels are broken, Mr. Charters, of Bond 
Street, begs to assure the public that they, after having carried 
him through Italy, France, and Switzerland, still continue in 
excellent repair.” • • 

When the box comes, you may write a note to Mr. Peacock ; 
or it would be better to call on him, and ask if my tra^y ws 
accepted f If not, publish what you find in the box. I tnink it 
will succeed as a publication. Let Prometheus be printed 
without delay. You will receive the additions, which Mrs. S. 
*is now transcribing, in a few <^ys. It has already been read to 
many peisons. My Prometheus is the best thing I ever wrote. 

Pray, what*bave you done with PeUr Bell f Ask Mr. Hunt 
for k, and for some other poems of a similar character I sent 
hjpi to give you to publish. I think Peter not bad in his way ; 
but perhaps no one will believe in anything in the shape of a 
joke from me. ^ 

Of course with my next box you will send me the Dramatic 
Sketches* I have only seen the extracts in the Examiner. 
They have some passages painfully beautiful When I consider 
the vivid Aiergy to which the minds of men afe awakened in 
this age of ours, ought I not to congratulate myself that I am a 
*contcn\porary with names which are great, or will be great,* or 
oughrto be great ? 

Have you seen my poem, Julian and Maddalff Suppose 
you print that ip the manner of Hunt’s Hero at^ Leandery for 
1 mcon to write three other poems, the scenes ot whiclPwil^ be 
laid at Rome, Florence and Naples, but the subjects of which 
will be all drawn from dreadful or beautiful realities, as that of 
this ^as. 

If I have health — but I will neither boast nor promise. I am 
preparing an octavo on reform — ^a commonplace kind of book-« 
which, now mat 1 see the passion of party will postpdhe the 
great struggle till another ye^x, 1 shall not trouble myself to 


By B. W. Procter— (Barry Cornwall). 
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finish for this season.^ I intend it to be an instructive and 
readable' book, appealing from the passions to the reason of 
men. , 

Yours very sincerely, 

. P. B. S. 


LXI.— To Henry Revelry. 

Florence^ \%th Dec.^ 1819. 

My Dear Henry— You see, as I said, it only amounts to 
delay, all this abominable entaiiglement. I send you 484 
dollars, or ordinary francesconi, I suppose, but you will tell me 
what you receive in Tuscan money, if they are not— the produce 
of £iqo. So my heart is a little lightened, which, I assure you, 
was heavy enough until this moment, on your acCbunt. 1 write 
to Messrs. Ward to pay you. 

I have received no satisfactory letter from my bankers, but I 
must expect it every week — or, at least, in a month from 4 his 
date, when 1 will not fall to transmit you the remainder <of wnat 
may be necessary. | ^ •* 

Everybody here is talking of a steam-snip which is building 
at Leghorn ; one person said, as if he knew the whole affaiy; 
that he was waiting in Tuscany to take his departure to Naples 
in it. Your name has not,^o my knowledge, been mentioned. 
I think you would do well to encourage this publicity. 

1 have better health than 1 have known for a long time- 
ready for any stdrmy cruise. When will the ship -be^ready to 
sail ? We have been feeding ourselves with the hope that Mr. 
Gi^ome and your mother would have paid us their promised 
visit 1 did not even hope, perhaps not even wish, that you 
should, until^he engine is finished. My regret at this failure 
has several times impelled^me to go to Leghorn— but 1 have 
always Insisted fhe temptation. Ask them, entreat them, from 
me, to appoint some early day. We have a bed and room,aand 
everything prepared. • • • • 

I write in great haste, as you may see. Ever believe me, my 
dear Henry, your attached friend, . • 

P. B. S. 
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LXIL— To Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne. 

Florence^ Dec. 23n^ 1819. 

My Dear Friends — I suffered more pain than it would be 
manly to confess, or than you can easily conceive, from \hat 
wretched uncertainty about the money. At la$, however, it is 
certsfein that you will encounter no further check in the receiving 
supplies, and a weight is taken from m^^spirits, which, in spite 
of many other causes of discomfort, makes itself known to have 
been a heavy load, by the lightness which I now feel in writing 
to you. 

So the steam-boat will tate three month's to^dnish? The 
vernal equinox will be over by that time, and the early wakening 
of the year have paved the Mediterranean with calm. Among 
other circumstgmees to regret in this delay, it is so far well that 
our first cruise will be made in serene weather. 

I send you enclosed a mandate for 396 francesconi, which is 
,what M.*Torlonia incorrectly designates a hundred pounds — 
but ds ^e count in the money of the country, that need make no 
difference to^s. 

1 jiave just Unishcd an additional act to ** Prometheus,*’ which 
Mary is i\pw transcribing, and which will be enclosed for your 
inspection before it is transmitted to the bookseller. I am 
engaged in a political work — 1 am busy enough, and if the 
faculties of my mind were not imprhsoned within a mind, whose 
bars are daily cares and vulgar difficulties, I might yet do 
something— but as it is 

Mary i&w'ell — but for this affair in London I^hink her spirits 
would be good. What shall I— what can 1 — ^what ought 1 to 
do ? You cannot picture to yourself my perplexity. ^ 

Ac^db, my dear friends. 

Ever yours, faithfully sfttached, 

• ^ P. B. S. 


LKm.-^To* C. Ollier. 

Pisa^Jan. 20M, 182a 

Dear Sir-v-I send you the Witch of Ailas^ a fanciful«poenn^ 
which, if its merit be measured by the labour which it cost, 
is worth nothing ; and the errata of Prometheus^ which I oi^ht 
tObhavc sent long since — a formidable list, as you will see. 
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I have lately, and but lately, received Mr. Gisborne’s parcel, 
with reviews, etc. 1 request you to convey to Mr. Procter 
thanks for the present of his works, as well as for the pleasure 
which 1 received from the perusal, especially of the Dramatic 
Sketches. 

The reviews of my Cenci (though some of them, and 
especially tha]^ marked “John Scott,” are written with great 
malignity) on the whole give me as much encouragement 
as a« person of my l^^bits of thinking is capable of receiving 
from such a source, which is, inasmuch as they coincide with, 
and confirm, my own decisions. My next attempt (if I should 
write more) will be a drama, in the composition of which I 
shall atten<^ to the advice of critics, to a certain degree. 
But 1 doubt whether I shall write more. I could be content 
either with the Hell or the Paradise of poetry ; but the 
torments of its purgatory vex n^e, without exciting my powers 
sufficiently to put an end to the vexation. 

I have also to thank you for the present of one or two 
of your publications. I am enchanted with youi* Literary^ 
Miscellany^ although the last article it contains ha^ eii^cited 
my polemical faculties so violently, that the mon\,ent *I get rid 
of my ophthalmia, I mean to set about an answ*er to it, which 
I will send to you, if you please. It is very clever, but, I think, 
very false.* Who is your commentator on the German 
Drama ? He is a powerful thinker, though I differ from him 
toto Casio about the Devils^f Dante and Milton. If you know 
him personally, pray ask him from me what he means by 
receiving the spirit into mej^ and (if really it is any good) 
how one is to |;et at it I was immeasurably amused by the 
quotation from Schlegel about the way in which the popular 
faith is destroyed— first the Devil, then the Holy Ghost, then 
God the Father. I had written a Lucianic essay to piT>vc the 
same thing. There are two beautiful stories, too, ii? this 
Miscellany. It pleased ipe altogether infinitely. I was also 
inu^h pleased Imh the Retrospective Review— ^that is, with all 
the quotatjpns from old books in it | but it is very ill executed. 

* The article (which was written by Mr. Peacock) was an Essay on 
Poetry, which the writer regarded as a worn-out delusion of barjj^arous 
times. — L. S, 

' t T^e writer was the late Archdeacon Hare, who, despite his 
orthodoxy, was a great admirer of Shelley’s genius. He contended 
that Milton erred in making the Devil a majestical being, and hoped 
that Shelley would in time humbld* his soul, and “ receive the spirit 
into him.”— A S. •' 
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When the spirit moves you, write and give me an account of 
the ill success of my verses. 

Whe wrote the review in your publication of my Cenci f It 
was written in a friendly spirit, and, if you know the author, I 
wish you would tell him from me how much obliged 1 am to him 
for this spirit, more gratifying to me than any literary laud. ^ 

Dear Sir, 

Yours very fruly, 

• % 


LXIV.— To John Gisborne. 

• • 

My Dear Sir — ^We have suddenly taken the determination 
to avail ourselves of this lovely weather to approach you as fai^ 
as Pisa. I need not assure y/>u — ^unless my malady ^ould 
violently return~you will see me at Leghorn. 

We embark; and I promise myself the delight of the sky, 
tjjie water, ^nd the mountains. I must suffer at any rate, but 
I exp£ct*to suffer less in a boat than in a carriage. 1 have 
many thinl^s t() say, which let me reserve till we meet. 

1 svmpathi$e*in all your good news, as I have done in your 
ill. Let Henry take care of himself, and not, desiring to 
combine too many advantages, check the progress of his 
recovery, the greatest of all. 

Remember me affectionately to hhn and to Mrs. Gisborne, 
and accept for yourself my unalterable sentiments of regard. 
Meanwhile, consider evell your pians^ which 1 only half 
understand* • 

Ever most faithfully yours. 

P. B. Shelley. • 

Flor^e^ 2^tk 1820. 


JLXV.— To Mr.^an9 Mrs. Gisborne. 

Pisoy gtk Feb^ 182a. 

Pray let us see you soon, or our threat may cost both us and , 
you something'S-a visit to Livorno, The stage direction on the 
present occasion is, (exit Moonshine) and enter Wall ; or rather 
f)ur walls, who surround and "take prisoners the Galan agd 
Dama.*' 
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Seriously, pray do not disappoint us. We shall watch the 
sky, and the death of the scirocco must be the birth of your * 
arrival. • 

Mait I Arc going to study mathematics. We design to 
take the most compendious, yet certain methods of arriving at 
the^great results. Wc believe that your right-angled Triangle 
will contain thc^solution of the problem of how to proceed. 

Do not write, but come. Mary is too idle to write, bi^t all 
that she has to say is i^me. She joins with me in condemning 
the moonlight plan. Indeed we ought not to be so selfish as to 
allow you to come at all, if it is to cost you all the fatigue and 
annoyance of returning the same night. But it will not be — so 
adieu.* • ♦ 


LXVL— To C. Ollier. 

. Ptsa^ March 182 a 

Dear Sir— I do not hear that you have received P/ometheus^ 
and the Cenci; I therefore think it safest to tell you lJbM/»and 
when to get them if you have not yet done so. , * 

Give the bill of lading Mr. Gisborne sent you to a broker in 
the City, whom you employ to get the package, and to pay the 
duty on the unbound booKs. The ship sailed in the* middle’fof 
December, and will assuredly have arrived long before now. 

Prometheus Unbound^ 1 fhust tell you, is my favourite poem ; 

I charge you, therefore, specially to pet him and feed him with 
fine ink and good paper. Cenci is written for the multitude, and 
ought to sell will. 1 think, if I may judge by its merits, the 
Prometheus cannot sell beyond twenty copies. 1 hear nothing 
either from Hunt, or you, or any one. If you condescend to 
write to me, mention something about Keats. * 

Allow me'f>articularly to request you to send copies of whoever 
I publish to Hmace Smiths 

* May9e you will see me in the summer ; but in that case I 
shall certaiply return to this ‘‘Pajadise of Exiles” by tj^e enduing 
winter. * * 

If any of the Reviews abuse me, cut them out and send them. 
If they praise, you need not trouble yourself. I feel ashanasd if 
i could believe that I should deserve the latter ; the former, I 
datter’myself, is no more than a just tribute. If Hunt praises 
me, send it, because that is of another character of thing. 

** Dear Sir, )ft>urs very truly, 

Percy B. Shelley. « 
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LXVIL— To C Ollier, 

Pzsa^ March 13/^ i^2a 

Dear Sir, 

I am anxious to hear that you have received the 
parcel from Leghorn, and to learn what you are doing with the 
Prometheus, If it can be done without great difficulty, I should 
be vefy glad that the revised shepts might be sent by the post 
to me at Leghorn. It might be divided^ into four partitions, 
sending me four or five sheets at once. 

My friends here have great hopes that the Cenci will succeed 
as a publication. It was ref\;sed at Drury Lan^**^ although 
expressly written for theatrical exhibition, on a plea of the story 
being too horrible. I believe it singularly fitted for the stage. ^ 

Let me request you to give me frequent notice of my literary 
interests also. ' 

I am, dear Sir, 

V Your very obliged servant, 

' ^ . Percy B. Shelley. 

I hope you 'am not implicated in the late plot.+ Not having 
heard from Huntj I am afraid that he, at least, has something 
io^^o with Ct. It is well known, since the time of Jaffier, that a 
conspirator has no time to think about his friends. 


LXVIIL— To Mr. and Mrs. Gisbqrne. 

0 

Pisa^ April 23, 1820, 

My^ t)EAR Friends — ^We are much pained to hear of the 
illness you all seem to have been suffering, and still \nore at the 
apparent dejection of your last letter.* We are in daily expecta- 
tion tj^is lovely weather of seeing you, and I think the chkngc df 
air and scone might be^goo/1 for your health and spirits, even if 
we cannot enliven you. * 1 shall nave some business at Livorno 
soon : and 1 thought of coming to fetch you, but I have changed 
my plan, and mean to return with you, that 1 may save myself 
two journeys. ^ 

I have beeif thinking, and talking, and reading Agriculture 

* This is apparently a slip of the^pen for G)vent Garden.— Z. S. 

i The Cato Street Conspiracy,— 2 . S. 
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this- last week. But I am very anxious to see you, especially, 
now as instead of six hours, you give us thirty-six, or perhaps* 
more. I shall hear of the steam-engine, and you will hehr of 
our pMns when we meet, which will be in so short a time, that 
1 neither inquire nor cqmmuniate. 

• Ever affectionately yours, 

• P. B. Shelley. 


» « ** 

LXIX.— To C. Ollier. 

Pisoy May 14/^, 182a 

Dear Siif, • 

I reply to your'letter by return of post, to confirm 
vftiat I said in a former letter respecting a new edition of the 
Cenci^ which ought by all means to oe instantly urged forward. 

I see by your account that 1 have been greatly mistaken in 
my calculations of the profit of my writings. As to, the trifle 
due to me, it ma^ as well remain in your hands. ’ , * 

As to the printing of the Prometheusy be it as you wjll. But, 
in this case, I shall repose or trust in your care respecting the 
correction of the press ; e^cially in the lyrical parts, where a 
minute error would be of much consequence. Mr. Gisborne 
will revise it ; he heard it recited, and will therefore mdire 
readily seize any error. 

If 1 had even intended \o publish Julian and Maddalo with 
my name, yet I would not pnnt it with Prometheus. It would, 
not harmonize. It is an attempt in a different style, in which I 
am not yet sure of myself— a sermo pedestris way of treating 
human nature, quite opposed to the idealisms of that drama. 
If^you print Julian and MaddalOy I wish it to be prjpted in 
some unostentatious form, accompanied with the fragm^yit of 
AthanasCy £id exactly in the manner in which I sent it ; and I 
particularly de.yre that my name be not annexed to the first 
i?di^on'^>f it, in any case. * 

If Peter-iBell be printed (yon cap bf st judge if it^will sell or 
no, and there would be no other reason for printing such a 
trifle), attend, I pray you, particularly to completely concealing 
the author ; and for Emma read Betty, as the name of Peer’s 
aister.^ Emma, 1 recollect, is the real name of the sister of a 
great poet who might be mistaken for Peter. H. ought to say 
that 1 send you poems in a feyr posts, to print at the end of 
Pfhmetheusy better fitted for that purpose than any in your 
possession. ' 
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Keats, I hope, is going to show himself a great poet;, like 
'the sun, to burst through the clouds, which, though dyed in the 
finest colours of the air, obscured his rising. The Gisbornes 
will bring me from you copies of whatever may be published 
when they leave England. 

Dear Sir, • 

Yours faithfully,, 

V P. B. Shelley. 


LXX.— To T. L. Peacock. 

^ Pisa^May^ 182a 

My Dear Peacock — 1 congratulate you most sincerely 9 n 
your choice and on your marriage. ... 1 was very much 
amused by your laconic account of the affair. It is altogether 
extremely like the denouement of one of your own novels, and as 
• sucl^ serves to a theory I once Ima^ned, that in everything 
any«m2ii\ ever wrote, spoke, acted, or imagined, is contained, as 
it were, on allegorical idea of his own future life, as the acorn 
contains the 8ak. 

But noCto ascend in my balloon. 1 have written to ask him 
t6 pay me a visit, and though I had no hope of success, 1 com- 
missioned him to endeavour to bring you. This becomes still 
more improbable from your news ; out I need not say that your 
amiable mountaineer would make you still more welcome. My 
friends, the Gisbornes, are now re^ly on their way to London, 
where they propose to stay only six weeks, '"i think you will 
like Mrs. Gisborne. Henry is an excellent fellow, but not very 
communicative. If you find anything in the shape of dulneso or 
othQ^-wise to endure in Mr. Gisborne, endure it for the lady’s 
sake and mine ; but for He«aven’s sake I do not Ibt him know 
that I think him stupid. Indeed, perhaps I do him an injustice.* 
Ho^ will find it very agreeable (if he postpones his'virit jo 
long, or if he visits me at all) jto join them on their return. I 
wish you, and Hogg, and Hunt, and — I know not who besides — 
would come and spend some months with me together in this 
wodderful land. 

* I think m did. 1 found Mr. Gisborne an agreeable alid well- 
informed man. He and his amiable and accompliwed wife have long 
been dead. I should not have p/inted what Shelley says of him if any 
person*' were living whom the remembrance could annoy. — 71 £. P. 
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We know little of England here. 1 take in Galignani’s paptM-, 
which is filled with extracts from the Courier^ and from those 
accounts it araears probable that there is but little unanimity 
in tl9e mass of the people ; with on the one side the success of 
ministers, and on the other the exasperation of the poor. 

* I see my tragedy has been republished in Paris ; if that is 
the case, it t)u^t to sell in London ; but 1 hear nothing from 
Ollier. • 

I«have suffered eH|rcmely«this winter ; but I feel myself most 
materially better at the return of spring. I am on the whole 
greatly benefited by my residence in Italy, and but for certain 
moral causes should probably have been enabled to re-establish 
my systenf completely. Belief me, my dear Peacock, yours 
very sincerely, 

• P. B. S. 

Pray make my best regards acceptable to your new 
companion. 


LXXI.— To John Gisborne, 

(LONDON.) 

Pisa^ May 26 /^, 1 S 2 O. 

My Dear Friends— € write to you thus early, because 1 
have determined to accept of your kind offer about the cor- 
rection of “Prometheus.” The bookseller makes diflicultios 
about sending the proofs to me, and to whom else cgn 1 so well 
entrust what I am so much interested in having done well and 
tl> whom would I prefer to owe the recollection of an additional 
kindness done to me? 1 enclose you two little (ifhpcrs of 
correctionf and additions ; — I do not think you will find any 
difficulty in interpolating 4 ;hem into their proper places. 

• j^^l) how Ao you like London, and your journey ; the Alps 
in their ^eauty and their eternity ; Paris in its slignt and 
transitory colours; and the weaxilonib plains of France — and 
the moral people with whom you drank tea last night? Above 
all, how are you ? And of the last question, believe me, we are 
anxiously waiting for a reply— until which I will say nothing, 
nor ^sk anything. I rely on the journal with aj much security 
as if it were already written. 

•1 am just returned from a ^isit to Leghorn, Casciano, and 
our old fortress at Sant’ Elmo. 1 bought the vases you saw 
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for about twenty sequins less than Micale asked, and had them 
packed up, and, by the polite assistance of your friend, Mr. 
Guebhard, sent them on board. I found your Giuseppe very 
useful in all this business. He got me tea and breakfast,<’and I 
slept in your house, and departed early the next morning for 
Casciano. Everything seems in excellent order at Casa Rfoci 
— garden, pigeons, tables, chairs, and beds. As^I did not find 
my bed sealed up, I left it as 1 found it. What a glorious 
prospect you had from the windows of Sant’ Elmo 1 • The 
enormous chain of the Apennines, with its many-folded 
ridges, islanded in the misty distance of the air ; the sea, so 
immensely distant, appearing as at your feet ; and the pro- 
digious expanse of the plail! of Pisa, and the Mark green 
marshes lessened almost to a strip by the height of the blue 
mountains overhanging them. Then the wild and unreclaimed 
fertility of the foreground, and the chestnut trees, whose vivid 
foliage made a sort of resting-place to the sense before it darted 
itself to the jagged horizon of this prospect. I was altogether 
deliglited. I had a respite from my nervous symptoms, which 
was Compensated to me by a violent cold in the head. There 
was a tradition about you at Sant’ Elmo — An English family 
that fiad lived^here in the time of the French. The doctor, too, 
at the Bagni, knew you. The house is in a most dilapidated 
condition, but I suppose all that is curable. 

We go to the Bagni* next month — but still direct to Pisa as 
safest. 1 shall write to you the ultiMafes of my commission in 
my next letter. 1 am undergoing a course of the Pisan baths, 
on which 1 lay no singular stress — but they soothe. I ought to 
have peace of mind, leisure, tranquillity ; this^l expect soon. 
Our anxiety about Godwin is very great, and any information 
that yqu could give a day or two earlier than he mig^it, 
rcspe/^ting any decisive event in his law-suit, would be a great 
relief. Your impressions about Godwin, (I speak Especially to 
Madonna mia, who had known him before), will e^ecially 
interest me. You know that added years only addf tOt^my 
admiration of his intellectual r powers, and even ^^the moral 
resources of his character. Of my other friends 1 say nothing. 
To see Hunt is to like him ; and there is one other recommenda- 
tion which he has to you, he is my friend. To know H j>, if 

any one can know him, is to know something very unlike^ 
and inexpressfbly superior, to the great mass of men. ' 

Will Henry write me an adamantine letter, flowing not like 
* Baths of natural warm spring, distant four miles from Pisa,Wd 
called indifferehtly Bagni cli Pisa, and Bagni di San Giuliano. — M. 5’. 
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the words of Sophocles, with honey, but molten brass and iron, 
and bristling with wheels and teeth? I saw his steam-boat 
asleep under the walls. 1 was afraid to waken it, and ask it 
whether it was dreaming of him, for the same reason that I / 
would have refrained from awakening Ariadne, after Theseus ' 
had left her — unless I had been Bacchus. 

Affectionately and anxiously yours,. 

V. B.S. 


LXXII.— To Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, 

(LONDON.) 

^ My Dear Friends — I am to a certain degree indifferent as 
to the reply to our last proposal, and, therefore, will not allude 
to it. Permit me only on subjects of this nature* to express one 
sentiment, which you would have given me credit for, even if 
not expressed. Let no considerations of my interest, or any, 
retrospect to the source from which the funds were snpi^ied, 
modify your decision as to returning and pursuing or abandon- 
ing the adventure of the steam-engine. My object was solely 
your true advantage, and it is when 1 am baffled of this, b/any 
attention to a mere form, that 1 shall be ill-reo^uifed. Nny, 
more, I think it for your interest, should you obtain almost 
whatever situation for Henry, to accept dementi’s proposal, 
and remain in England ; — not without accepting it, for it does 
no more than balance the difference of expense between Italy 
and London ; and if you have any trust in the justice of my 
moral sense, and believe that in what concerns true honour and 
viiituous conduct in life, I am an experienced counsellor, you 
will not hesitate — these things being equal — to accept this 
proposal. 1016 opposition 1 made, while you were in Itafy, to 
the abandonment of the sjeam-boat project, was founded, you 
M 0 sli knpw, on ^e motives which have influenced everything 
that^ever has guided, or ever will guide anything that I cafl do 
or say resj^cting you. 1 thou^t ft against Henry*! interest. 

I think it now against his interest that he and you should 
abandon your prospects in England. As to us — we arc* un- 
certain people, who are chased by the spirits of our destiny 
from purpose to purpose, like clouds by the wind. • 

There is one thing more to be said. If you decide to remain 
in England, assuredly it would* be foolish to return. Your 
journey would cost you between jfioo and £200^ a sum far 

I xo*. 
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greater than you could expect to save the increased price by 
which you would sell your things. Remit the matter to me, and 
I wilfcast off my habitual character, and attend to the minutest 

points. With Mr. G *s, devil take his name, 1 can’t write it, 

— you know who’s, assistance, ail this might be accomplished in 
such a manner as to save a veiy considerable sum. Though I 
shall suffer from your decision in the proportion as your society 
is delightful to me, I cannot forbear expressing my persuasion, 
that the time, the expense, and tht trouble of returning to jltaly, 
if your ultimate decision be to settle in London, ought all to be 
spared. A year, a month, a week, at Henry’s age, and with his 
purposes, ought not to be unemployed. It was the depth with 
which 1 felt this truth, which impelled me to incite^ him to this 
adventure of the steam-boat. 


f LXXIIL— To T. L. Peacock. 

* • • 

• Leghorn^ July 12M, 182a 

• 

Hy Dear I’eacock — I remember you said that when 

married you were afraid you would see or hear but little of him. 
“ mere are two voices,” says Wordsworth, “ one of the moun- 
tains and one of the sea, each a mighty voice.” So you have 
two wives — one of the mountains, ah of whose claims I perfectly 
admit, whose displeasure I deprecate, and from whom I feel 
assured that 1 have nothing to fear : the other of the sea, 
perhaps, makes you write so much, that you have not a scrawl 
to spare. I make bold to write to you on the news that you are 
correcting my Prometheus^ for which I return thanks. I hea'* of 
you/jrom Mr. Gisborne, but from you I do not hear. 

Nothing, 1 think, shows the generous gullibility of^the English 
nation more than their having adopted her Sacred Majesty at 
thejieroine of the day, in spite of all theii^ prejudij:es aud 
bigotry. •!, for mv part, of coyrse wish no harm to happen to 
her, even if she has, &s t firmly believe, amused nerself in a 
manner rather indecorous with any courier or baron. But I 
cantiot help adverting to it as one of the absurdities of royalty, 
that a vulgar woman, with all those low tastes which prejudiqe 
considers as* vices, and a person whose habits and manners 
pvery one would shun in private life, without any redeeming 
virtues, should be turned into*a heroine because she is a qreen, 
or, as a collateral reason, because her husband is a king j and 
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he, no less than his ministers, are so odious that everything, 
however disgusting, which is opposed to them, is admirable. 
The Paris paper, which I take in, copied some excellent remarks 
from the Examiner about it. 

We are just now occupying the Gisbomes’ house at Leghorn, 
and I have turned Mr. Revcley’s workshop into my study. The 
Libecchio her^ howls like a chorus of fiends all day, and the 
weather is just pleasant, — not at all hot, the clays beings very 
mist}% and the nightse divinely serene. 1 have been reading 
with much pleasure the Greek romances. The best of them is 
the pastoral of Longus : but they are all very entertaining, and 
would be delightful if they were less rhetorical and ornate. 1 
am translating in oUava rima ih^ Nymn to Mercury of Homer. 
Of course my stanza precludes a literal transLation. My next 
dlTort will be, that it should be legible — a equality much to be 
desired in translations. . 

I am told that the magazines, etc., blaspheme me at a great 
rate. I wonder why I write verses, for nobody reads them. It 
is a kind of disorder, for which the regular practitioner^ 
prescribe what is called a torrent of abuse ; but 1 fear thaV can 
hardly be considered as a specific • 

I enclose two additional poems, to be added tef those prjpted 
at the end of Prometheus : and 1 send them to yqu, for fear 
Ollier inight not know what to do in case he objected to sOTlic 
expressions in the fifteenth and sixteenth stanzas ;* and that you 
would do me the favour t8 insert an asterisk or asterisks, with 
as little expense to the sense as may be. The other poem I 
send to you, not to make two letters. 1 want Jones’s Greek 
Grammar very^ much for 'Mary, who is deep in i^reek. I 
thought of sending for it in sheets by the post ; but as 1 find it 
wdbld cost as much as a parcel, I would rather have a parcel, 
including it and some other books, which you would db^mc a 
great favou^by sending by the first ship. Never send us more 
reviews than two back oi^ any of Lord Byron’s works, as we 
getihefh here.-^Believe me, my dear Peacock, * 

0 Sincerely^anc^ affectionately ycj^rs, * 

Jones’s Greek Grammar; Schrevelii Lexicon; The Sreek 
Exercises; Melincourty and Headlong Hall; papers, Inai- 
catorsi and whatever else you may think interest!]^. Godwin’s 
Answer to Malthus^ if out. ^ 

* fbese were the 15th and 16th stanzas of the Ode to Liberty.^T. L. «P. 

t 
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• LXXIV.— To Mrs. Shsixey, 

• (leghorn.) 

• 

My Dear Love— I believe I shall have taken a very pleasant 
and spacious apartment at the Bagni for three months. It i» as 
all the others are — dear. I shall give forty or fcgrty-five sequins 
for tlfe three months, but as yet I do not know which. 1 could 
get others something cheaper, add a gneat deal worse ; t>ut if 
we would write, it is requisite to have space. 

To-morrow evening, or the following morning, you will 

probably see me. T is planning a journey to England to 

secure his property in the eAnt of a revolution, ^hich, he is 
persuaded, is on the eve of exploding. I neither believe that, 
nor do I fear that the consequences will be so immediately 
destructive to the existing forms of social order. Money will be 
delayed, and the exchange reduced very low, and my annuity 
and Mrs. M.’s, on account of these being money ^ will be in some 
•danger : out land is quite safe. Besides, it will not be so rapid. 

Letlis nppe we shall have a reform. T will be lulled into 

security, while the slow progress of things is still flowing on, 
aftei this affair of the Queen may appear to be blown over. 
There ara bad news from Palermo : the soldiers resisted the 
people, and a terrible slaughter, amounting, it is said, to four 
thousand men, ensued. The event, however, was as it should 
be. Sicily, like Naples, is free. By the brief and partial 
accounts of the Florence paper, it appears that the enthusiasm 
of the people was prodigious, and that the women fought from 
the houses, raining down boiling oil on the assailants. 

I am promised a bill on Vienna on the 5th, the day on which 
my nofjs will be paid, and the day on which I purpose to leftve 
Legboin. Mrs. M. is very unhappy at the idea of T.’s going to 
England, though she seems to feel the necessity ^&f it Some 
time or other he must go to settle hns affairs, and they seem to 
agree that this is the best opportunity. / h&ve noMthqygUt 
of leaving Italy. The,.be$t thing we can do is to ;B^ve money, 
and, if things take a decided turn, (which I am convinced they 
will^at last, but not perhaps for two or three years,) it will be 
time for me to assert my rights, and preserve my annuity. 
Meanwhile, another event may decide us. Kiss sweet babe, 
and kiss yourself for me — I love you affectionately. ' 

p. a s. 

CasaSilva^ 4 * 

' Sunday morning^ 2 ydjuly^ 182a 
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I have taken the house for forty sequins for three months—^ 
good bargain, and a very good house as things go— this is 
about thirteen sequins a-month. To-morrow I go to look*ovcr 
the inventory ; expect me therefore on Tuesday morning. 

Sunday evening. 


LXXV.— To Mrs. Shelley, • 

• (BAGNI DI SAN GIULIANO.) 

I AM afraid, my dearest, that I shall not be able to be with 
you so soon as to-morrow eveqjng, though I shall use every 
exertion. iJel Rosso I have not seen, nor shall until this even- 
ing. Jackson I have, and he is to drink tea with us this 
Gening, and bring the Constitutionnel. 

You will have seen the papers, but I doubt that they will not 
contain the latest and most important news. It is certain, by 
private letters from merchants, that a serious insurrection has 
broken out at Paris, and the reports last night are, 4h<^ an* 
attack made by the populace on the Tuileries still oontinued 
when the last accounts came away. At Naple^ the consti- 
tutional party have declared to the Austrian minister, tlmt if 
the Emperor should make war on them, their first action .vuttdd 
be to put to death all the members of the royal family — a 
necessary and most just measure, when the forces of the com- 
batants, as well as the merits of their respective causes, are so 
unequal. That kings should be everywhere the hostages for 
liberty were adq^irable. 

What will become of the Gisbornes, or of the English at 
Pajjis ? How soon will England itself, and perhaps Italy, be 
caught by the sacred hre ? And what, to come from the solar 
system to a |frain of sand, shall we do f • 

Kiss babe for me, and your own self. I am somewhat better, 
but my jide stil^vexes me— a little. • 

• Your affectionate <6. 

[Leghort^ Casa Ricci^ Sept. iJlf, 182a • * 


met) 


LXXVI.— To James Ollier. 

• • 

Pisa^ November loth, 1820. 

lR Sir — Mr. Gisborne has sent me a copy of the Pro- 
fs, whidi is certainly most beautifully printed. It is to db 
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/egretted that the errors of the press are so numerous, and in 
many respects so destructive of the sense of a species of poetry 
whi(m, I fear, even without this disadvantage, very few will 
understand or like. 1 shall send you the list of errata ima day 
or two. 

I send some poems to be added to the pamphlet of JuKan 
and Maddalo, I think you have some other ^smaller poems 
belonging to that collection, and I believe you know that 1 do 
not wish my name to be printed on the title-page, though I 
have no objection to my being known as the author. 

1 enclose also another poem, which I do not wish to be 
printed with Julian and Maddalo^ but at the end of the second 
edition of the or of an^i^other of my writingSHo which my 

name is aihxed, if any other should at present have arrived at a 
second edition, which I do not expect. I have a purpose in 
this arrangement, and have marked the poem I mean by a 
cross. 

I can sympathise too feelingly in your brother’s misfortune.* 
• It h^s been my hard fate also to watch the gradual death of a 
bekrved ^hild, and to survive him. Present my respects to your 
brother. 

My friend Captain Medwin is with me, and has shown me a 
poem on Indian hunting, which he has sent you to publish. It 
is'^rtainly a very elegant and classical composition, and, even 
if it does not belong to the highest style of poetry, I should be 
surprised if it did not succeed. I challenge your kindness 

to do what you can for it ? 

You will hear from me again in a post or two. The Julian 
and Maddalo^ and the accompanying poems, afb all my saddest 
verses raked up into one heap. I mean to mingle more smiles 
with nj^y tears in future. • 

Your obedient servant, 

P. B.^helley. 


' LXXVIL-^To T. L. P. ® 

Pisoy November {probably 15/A), 182a 

My Deae^ Peacock— I delayed to answer your lasi; letter, 
because 1 was waiting for something to say : at least something 
tliat should be likely to be interesting to you. The ^ box 

* Chas. Ollier had just lost a daughter. — L. S. 
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containing my books, and consequently your Essay against thp 
cultivation of poetry, has not arrived ; my wonder, meanwhile, 
in what manner you support such a heresy in this matter-of- 
fact and money-loving age, holds me in suspense. Thank you 
for your kindness in correcting Prometheus^ which I am afraid 
gave you a great deal of trouble. Among the modern things 
which have reached me is a volume of poems by Keats : in 
other respects insignificant enough, but containing the fragment 
of ^ poem called H^periom I dare say you have not time 
to read it ; but it is certainly an astonishing piece of writing, 
and gives me a conception of Keats which 1 confess I had not 
before. 

I hear l^om Mr. Gisborne Aiat you arc surrounded with 
papers — a chaos of which you are the god ; a sepulchre which 
encloses in a dormant state the chrysalis of the Pavonian 
Psyche. May you start into life some day, and.givc us another 
Melincourt. Your Melincourt is exceedingly admired, and 
I think much more so than any of your other writings. In this 
respect the world judges rightly. There is more 3f th^ true 
spirit, and an object less indefmite, than in either fiecdlong 
Hall or Scylhrop. * 

I am, speaking literarily, infirm of purpose. • I have ^reat 
designs, and feeble hopes of accomplishing theiq. I read 
books, and, though 1 am ignorant enough, they seem tcrffilch 
me nothing. To be sure, the reception the public have given 
me might go far enough tef damp any man’s enthusiasm. They 
teach you, it may be said, only what is true. Very true, I doubt 
not, and the more true the less agreeable. 1 can compare 
my experience *in this respect to nothing but a ser«ies of wet 
blankets. 1 have been reading nothing but Greek and Spanish. 
P#ato and Calderon have been my gods. A schoolfellow of 
mine from India is staying with me, and we ase b^gjpning 
Arabic together. Mary is writing a novel, illustrative of the 
manners of the Middle Ages in Italy, which she has raked out 
cf ^ft;f old b9oks. 1 promise myself succei^s from itj and 
certainly, ^ what is wholly original will succeed, 1 shall not be 
disappointed. * 

Adieu. In publica commoda peccem^ si longo sermone. 

Ever faithfully yours, • 

P. B. Shelley 
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LXXyilL— To THE Editor of the “ Quarterly Review.* 

%• 

Sir— S hould you cast your eye on the signature of this letter 
before your read the contents, you might imagine that they 
related to a slanderous paper which appeared in your Review 
some ^time since. I never notice annonymous ^attacks. The 
wretch who wrote it has doubtless the ^ditional reward.of a 
consciousness of his motives, besides the thirty guineas a sneet, 
or whatever it is that you pay him. Of course you cannot be 
answerable for all the writings which you edit, and I certainly 
bear you no ill-will for having edited the abuse «to which 1 
allude— indeed, I was too much amused by being compared to 
Pharaoh, not readily to forgive editor, printer, publisher, stitcher* 
or any one, except the despicable writer, connected with some- 
thing so exquisitely entertaining. Seriously speaking, I am not 
in the habit of permitting myself to be disturbed by what is said 
pr writterf of me, though, I dare say, 1 may be condemned 
somdinfes justly enough. But I feel, in respect to the writer in 
question, '\hat^“ I am there sitting, where he durst not soar.” 

The case is- different with the unfortunate subject of this 
letter, the jiuthor of Endymion, to whose feelings and situation 
I you to allow me to call your attention. 1 write con- 

siderably in the dark ; but if it is Mr. Gifford that' I am 
addressing, I am persuaded that ir# an appeal to his humanity 
and justice, he will acknowledge the fas ab hoste doceri. I am 
aware that the first duty of a Reviewer is towards the public, 
and I atp willing to confess that the £ndyi«iion is a poem 
considerably defective, and that, perhaps, it deserved as much 
censure as the pages of your Review record against it ; but, not 
to mention tjiat there is certain contemptuousness of phraseology 
fromivhich it is difficult for a critic to abstain, in the review of 
Endymion, I do not think that the jvriter has given it its due 
praise. Surely -the poem, with all its faults, is^a very jcmarkr 
Jible'production for a man of Keats*s age, and the promi^ of 
ultimate excellence is ^ch^as has rarely been affbraed even by 
such as has afterwards attained high literary eminence. Look 
at book ii., line 833, etc, and book iii., line 113 to 120— read 
down that page, and then again from line 193. I could citq 
many other passages, to convince you that it deserved tnilder 
usage. Why it should have been reviewed at all, excepting for 
the .purpose of bringing its dkcellences into notice, 1. caraiot 
cfFnceive, for it was very little read, and there was no dan'ger 
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that it should become a model to the age of that false taste, with 
which I confess that it is replenished. * 

Poor Keats was thrown into a dreadful state of mind by 
this review, which, I am persuaded, was not written with any 
intention of producing the effect, to which it has, at least, 
gr^tly contributed, of embittering his existence, and inducing a 
disease from w^ich there are now but faint hopes of his recovery. 
The first effects are described to me to have resembled insanity, 
and it was by assiduous watehing that he was restrained from 
effecting purposes of suicide. The agony of his sufferings at 
length produced the rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, and 
the usual process of consumption appears to have begun. He 
is coming to^ay me a visit in Ital^ ; but I fear that unless his 
mind can be kept tranquil, little is to be hoped from the mere 
influence of climate. 

But let me not extort anything from your pity. I have just 
seen a second volume, published by him evidently in careless 
despair. I have desired my bookseller to send you a copy, and 
allow me to solicit your special attention to the fraglnent of % 
poem • entitled “Hyperion,” the composition of which Was 
checked by the Review in question. The greats pru]^ortion of 
this piece is surely in the very highest style of pcffctry. I speak 
impartially, for the canons of taste to which Keat^s has con- 
formed in his other compositions are the very reverse t^iiy 
own. I leave you to Judge for yourself : it would be an insult 
to you to suppose that frdin motives, however honourable, you 
would lend yourself to a deception of the public. 

■ ....• 

• {This Utter was never sent.) , 


LXXIX.— To John Gisborne, 

% 

(at leghorn.) 

Pisay ogjs^y {November y 1820.) 

My Dear Sir— I send you the Phsedon and Tacitus. I 
•congratulate you on your conquest of the Iliad. You must 
have been astonished at the perpetually increasing magnificence 
of the last seven books. Homer there truly begins to be him- 
self. The battle of the Scamander, the funeral of Patroclus, and 
tht high and solemn close of the whole bloody tale in tenderness 
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.and inexpiable sorrow, are wrought in a manner incomparable 
with anything of the same kind The Odyssey is sweet, but 
there is nothing like this. 

I am bathing myself in the light and odour of the flowery and 
starry Autos. I have read them all more than once. Henry 
will tell you how much I am in love with Pacchiani. I suffer 
from my disease considerably. Henry will also tell you how 
muck, and how whimsically, he alarmed me last* night. 

My kindest remembrances to Mrs. Gisborne, and best yishes 
for your health and happiness. 

Faithfully yours, 

P, B. S. 

I have a new Calderon conting from Paris. 


LXXX.— To T. L. P. 

Pisa^ February 15///, 1821. 

My Deai^ Peacock — ^The last letter I received from you, 
nearly four months from the date thereof, reached me by the 
boxes wh|ch the Gisborncs sent by sea. ^ I am happy to learn 
tlrsr£'<you continue in good extemaJ and internal preservation. 
1 received at the same time your printed denunciations against 
general, and your written ones agarinst particular poetry ; and 
I agree with you as decidedly in the latter as I differ in the 
former. The man whose critical gall is not stirred up by 

such rhyjnes as % may safely be conjectuted to possess no 

gall at all. The world is pale with the sickness of such stuff. 
At the same time, your anathemas against poetry itself excited 
me 10* a sacred rage, or cacoethes scribendi of vindicating the 
insulted Muses. 1 bad the greatest possible desire to break 
a lance with you, within the lists oj a magazine, in honour of 
my mistress Urania ; but God willed that I shduld be wtoq^lazy, 
andr wre^ed the victory from your hope : since first having 
unhorsed poetry, and*'the'uniWsal sense of the "Wisest in all 
ages, an easy conquest would have remained to you in me, 
thG^knight of the shield of shadow and the lance of gossamere. 
Besides, I was at that moment reading Plato’s lon^ which, I 
recommend you to reconsider. Perhaps in the comparison of 
Platonic and Malthusian doctrines, the mavis errare of Cicero 
is .a justifiable argument ; Imt 1 have a whole quiver of 
arguments on such a subject ^ 
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Have you seen Godwin’s answer to the apostle of the rich ? 
And what do you think of it ? It has not yet reached me, noV 
has your box, of which I am in daily expectation. • 

Wt are now in the crisis and point of expectation in Italy. 
The Neapolitan and Austrian armies are rapidly approaching 
each other, and every day the news of a battle may be 
expected. The former have advanced into the Ecclesiastical 
States, and t^en hostages from Rome, to assure then'^elves 
of tbe neutrality of that power, and appear determined to try 
their strength in open battle. 1 need not tell you how little 
chance there is that the new and undisciplined levies of Naples 
should stand against a superior force of veteran troops. But 
the birth <lf liberty in nations* abounds in reversals of the 
ordinary laws of calculation : the defeat of the Austrians 
%ould be the signal of insurrection throughout all Italy. 

I am devising literary plans of some magnitude. But 
nothing is more difficult and unwelcome than to* write without a 
confidence of finding readers ; and if my plan of the Cenr.i 
found none or few, I despair of ever producing anything th.'^ 
shall merit them. * \ 

Among your anathemas of the modern attempt^ in |>oetry, do 
you include Keats’s Hyperion f 1 think it very fine. His 
other poems are worth little ; but if the Hyperion be not grand 
poetry, none has been produced by our contemporaries. 

I suppose you are writing nothing but Indian laws, etc. 1 
have but a faint idea of 3'dur occupation ; but 1 suppose it has 
something to do with pen and ink. 

Mary desires to be kindly remembered to you ; and I 
remain, my de«r Peacock, yours very faithfully, , 

P. B. Shklley. 


LXXXJ.— To C. Ollier. 

« 

Pisa^Feb, i32i. 

Dear S?ir, • • . 

I send you three poems — Ode to Naples^ a sonnet, 
and a longer piece, entitled Epipsychidion, The two former 
•are my own; and you will be so obliging as to take the first 
oppoftunity of publishing according to your own-xliscretion. 

The longer poem, 1 desire, should not be considered as my 
own ; indeed, in a certain sens^ it is a production of a portion 
of\ne already dead ; and in this sense the advertisement is>no 
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|iction.'* It is to be published simply for the esoteric few ; 
and 1 make its author a secret, to avoid the malignity of those 
who*turn sweet food into poison ; transforming all they touch 
into the corruption of their own natures. My wish with rrepect 
to it is, that it should be printed immediately in the simplest 
form, and merely one hundred copies ; those who are capable 
of judging and feeling rightly with respect to a, composition of 
so abstruse a nature, certainly do not arrive at that number — 
among those, at least, who would ever be excited to read an 
obscure and anonymous production ; and it would give me no 
pleasure that the vulgar should read it. If you have any book- 
selling reason against publishing so small a number as a 
hundred, merely, distribute c<^ies among those td whom you 
think the poetry would afford any pleasure, and send me, as 
soon as you can, a copy by the post. I have written it so as 
give very little, trouble, I hope, to the printer, or to the person 
who revises. I would be much obliged to you if you would 
take this office on yourself. 

f Is^therd any expectation of a second edition of the Revolt of 
IslaKt J have many corrections to make in it, and one part will 
be wholly ren^odcllcd. I am employed in high and new designs 
in verse ; but they are the labours of years, perhaps. 

We expect here every day the news of a battle between the 
arflTicS'of Austria and Naples. The latter have advanced upon 
Rome ; and the first affair will probably take place in the 
Ecclesiastical States. You may imagine the expectation of all 
here, 

Pray send me news of my intellectual children. For Prome- 
theus^ I expect and desire no great sale. ThC Cenci ought to 
have been popular. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

, * Your very obedient servant, 

Percy B, ^Shelley. 

f 

* In his preface he speaks of the poem as having ^en wriffeniby k 
person wh<? “ died at Florence, ne was preparing for a voyage to 
one of the wildest of the 'Sporades, which he had bought, and where 
it was his hope to have realized a scheme of life suited, perhaps, to 
that happier and better world of which he is now an inhabitant, but 
hardly practicable in this.’* The preface is signed ** S." — L. S. 
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LXXXIL— To C. Ollier. 

Ptsa^ Feb. 22 nd, i8f i. 

Dear Sir — Peacock’s essay is at Florence at present. I have 
sei^ for it, and will transmit to you my paper [on Poetry] as soon 
as It is written, which will be in a very few days. Nevertheless, 
I should be sort-y that you delayed your magazine through any 
dependence on me. I will npt accept anything for this p^iper, 
as I Had determined to write it, and promised it you, before I 
heard of your liberal arrangements ; but perhaps in future, if 1 
think I have any thoughts worth publishing, I shall be glad to 
contribute tg your magazine on $hose terms. Meanwhile, you 
are perfectly at liberty to publish the Ode to Naples^ the sonnet, 
qf any short piece you may have of mine. 

I suppose Julian and Maddalo is published. If not, do not 
add the Witch of Atlas to that peculiar piece erf writing ; you 
may put my name to the Witch of Atlas, as usual. The piece 
I last sent you, 1 wish, as 1 think I told you, to be printed im- 
mediately, and that anonymously. I should be very gla^^ td 
receive a few copies of it by the bo.v, but I am unwilling that it 
should be any longer delayed. f 

I doubt about Charles the First; but, if I do write it, it 
shall be the birth of severe and high feelings. Yoa are^V'‘ry 
welcome to it, on the terms you mention, and, when once I sec 
and feel that 1 can write it,.jit is already written.* My thoughts 
aspire to a production of a far higher character ; but the execu- 
tion of it will require some years. I write what I write chiefly 
to inquire, by the reception which my writings meet with, how 
far 1 am fit for so great a task, or not. And I am afraid that 
yopr account will not present me with a very flattering result in 
this particular. 

You may^expect to hear from me within a week, with the 
answer to Peacock. I shall endeavour to treat the subject in its 
^emen45, and unveil the iifmost idol of the erron 
If^any Review of note abuses me excessively, or the con'erary, 
be so kind 'As to send it me by pbst.'* « 

If not too late, pray send me by the box the following 
books : — The most copious and correct history of the discoveries 
of Geology. If one publication does not appear to contain what 
\ require, send me two or three. A history of t!;ie late war in 
Spain ; I think one has been written by Southey. Major Sofne- 
bo4fs account of the siege of Zaragosa ; it is a little pamphlet 
’ * The play was never finished. — ^E d. 
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Burnet’s History of his Own Times; and the Old English 
lOrama^ 3 vols. 

Excuse my horrible pens, ink, and paper. I can get no pen 
that will mark ; or, if you will not excuse them, send ice out 
some English ones. 

I am delighted to hear of Procter’s success, and hope that^he 
will proceed gathering laurels. Pray tell me how J:he Prometheus 
Unbostnd was received. 

Dear Sir,* • 

Your very obliged servant, 

Percy B. Shelley. 

• < 

LXXXIII.-^To C. Ollier. 

i 

^ Pisa, March 7 oth, 1821. 

Dear Sir, 

I send you the Defence of Poetry, Part I. It is 
transcribed, I hope, legibly. 

1 liav& written nothing which I do not think necessary to the 
subject. *Of course, if any expressions should strike you as too 
unpt^ular, I ^ve you the power of omitting them ; but I trust 
you will, if, possible, refrain from exercising it. In fact, I hope 
thar’? have treated the question with that temper and spirit as 
to silence cavil. 1 propose to add two other parts in two 
succeeding Miscellanies. It is to bl^ understood that, although 
you may omit, you do not alter or add. 

Pray let me hear from you soon. 

Dear Sir, * 

Yours very sincerely, 

P. B. S. 


LXXXIV.— To T. L. P. 

o 

Pisa, March 1821. 

My Dear Peacock— I dispatch by this post the first part 
of an essay, intended to consist of three parts, which I design 
for an antidote to your Four Ages of Poetry,* You will see 
that I have t^ken a more genefal view of what is poetiy than 

♦ The ‘’Four Ages of Poetiy’* here alluded to was published 
in Ollier's Literary Miscellany, ^ Shelley wrote the “Defence of 
Poetry ” as an answer to it ; and as he wrote it, it contained many 
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you have, and will perhaps agree with several of my positions, 
without considering your own touched. But read and judge ;* 
and do not let us imitate the great founders of the pictures 4 |ue, 
Price «nd Payne Knight, who, like two ill-trained beagles, 
began snarling at each other when they could not catch the 
hare. 

1 hear the welcome news of a box from England announced 
by Mr. Gisborne. How much new poetry does it conuin? 
The JJavii and M^evii the day are fertile ; and 1 wish tliose 
who honour me with boxes would read and inwardly digest 
your Four Ages of Poetry ; for I had much rather, for my 
own private reading, receive political, geological, and moral 
treatises, thaft this stuff in terza^ (Rtava, and tremillesima rima^ 
whose earthly baseness has attracted the lightning of your 
UHdiscriminating censure upon the temple of immortal song. 
These verses enrage me far more than those of Codrus did 
Juvenal, and with better reason. Juvenal need hot have been 
stunned, unless he had liked it ; but my boxes are packed with 
this trash, to the exclusion of better matter. But yout box will . 
make amends. » \ 

We are surrounded here in Pisa by revolutionary Volcanos, 
which as yet give more light than heat : the lata has not yet 
reached Tuscany. But the news in the papers will tell 
far more than it is prudent for me to say ; and for this c.rec* I 
will observe your rule of political silence. The Austrians wish 
that the Neapolitans and Pihdmontesc would do the same. 

We have seen a few more people than usual this winter, 
and have made a very interesting acquaintance with a Greek 
Prince, perfectlj^acquaintcd with ancient literature, ai^d full of 
enthusiasm for the liberties and improvement of his country. 
MAy has been a Greek student several months, and is reading 
Antigone with our turbaned friend, who in return is taught 
English. has passed the carnival at Florence, and"' has 

ailusions^o the aiacle and its^author, such as ** If 1 4cnow the knight 
by tne device of his shield, 1 have only to inscribe Cassandra, 
Antigone, or^lcestis on mine to blunt the point of his speaP ; ” taking 
one instance of a favourite character from each of the three great Greek 
tragedians. All these allusions were struck out by Mr. John ijunt 
when he orepor^ the paper for publication in the Liberal. The 
demise of tnat TOiiodical prevented the publication, and Mrs. Shelley 
subs^uently printed it from Mr. Hunt’s ri/acciamento^ Sb she received 
it ne paper as it now stands is a defence without an attack. 
Shelly intended this paper to be fii three parts, but the other two 
were not written.— 71 L. P. 
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been praeternaturally gay. 1 have had a severe ophthalmia, 
*and have read or written little this winter ; and have made 
acquaintance in an obscure convent with the only Italian 
for whom I ever felt any interest* « 

I want you to do something for me : that is, to get me two 
pounds’ worth of Tassi’s gems, in Leicester Square, ithe 
prettiest according to your taste; among them, the head of 
Ales^ander ; and to get me two seals engraved and set, one 
smaller, and the other handsomer : the device a dove with 
outspread wings, and this motto round it : 

ykivTis elfA* iffOyQif dytivtaf. 


LXXXV.— To Henry Reveley. 

My Dear Henry — Our ducking last night has added fire, 
instead qf quenching the nautical ardour which produced it; 
^and«I consider it a good omen in any enterprise, that it begins 
in Svil ;t as being more probable that it will end in good. I 
hope you ha\e not suffered from it. I am rather feverish, but 
very well as to the side, whence I expected the worst con- 
sequences. I send you directions for the complete equipment 
of our boat, since you have so kindly promised to undertake it. 
In putting into execution, a little^^more or less expense in so 
trifling an affair is to be disregarded. 1 need not say that the 
approaching season invites ' expedition. You can put her in 
hand immediately, and write the day on which we may come 
for her. ' 

We expect with impatience the arrival of our false friends, 
who hAve so long cheated us with delay ; and Ma^ unites with^ 
me I’n desiring, that, as you participated equally in the crime, 
you should not be omitted in the expiation. 

All good be with you. — ^Adieu. Yours faithfcUy, S. 

Williams desires to be kindly remembered to you, and begs 

to present his complim^nt^to Mr. and Mrs. G ^ dnd— heaven 

knows what. 

Pisa, Tuesday^ l dclock^ lyth Aprils 1821. 

* Lady^'Emilia Viviani, the subject of his Epipsychidiont 
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LXXXVL— To Henry Revelry. 

• Pisa^ April 19 ///. 

My Dear Henry — ^The rullock, or place for the oar, ought 
not to be placed where the oar-pins are now, but ought to be 
nearer to the «mast ; as near as possible, indeed, so that the 
rower has room to sit. In addition let a false keel be m^dc in 
this %hape, so as to ife four inches deep at the stern, and to 
decrease towards the prow. It may be as thin as you please. 

Tell Mr. and Mrs. G that I have read the Numancia, and 

after wadin^^through the singular^tupidity of the first act, began 
to be greatly delighted, and, at length, interested in a veiy higli 
^egree, by the power of the writer in awakening pity and 
admiration, in which I hardly know by whom he is excelled. 
There is little, I allow, in a strict sense, to be called poetry in 
this play ; but the command of language, and the harmony of 
versification, is so great as to deceive one into an idea that it is 
poetry. • \ ^ 

Adieu.— We shall see you soon. * 

, Yours ever tfuly, S. 


LXXXVII.— To Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne. 

Basrm\ Tuesday Evening 
' {June sihy 1821 ). 

My Dear Friends — We anxiously expect your arrival at 
the Baths ; but as 1 am persuaded that you will spend as much 
tinfb with us as you can save from your necessary occupations 
before your departure, 1 will forbear to vex you with impor- 
tunity. My%calth does not permit me to spend many hours 
from home. I ^ve been engaged these last day^ in composing 
a^poam%n .the aeath of Keats, which will shortly be finished; 
and I anticipate the pleasure, of neadkig to you, as seme of the 
very few persons who will be interested in it and understand it. 
It is a highly-wrought piece of art^ and perhaps better, in ppint 
of composition, than anything I have written. 

• I have obtained a purchaser for some of the articles of your 
three fists, a catalogue of which I subjoin. I^shall do my 
utmost to get more ; could you^ot send me a complete list of 
yoM^fumiture^ as 1 have had inquiries made about chests qf 
drawers, etc. • 

• to5 
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' My unfortunate box ! it contained a chaos of the elements of 
“ Ch^g-les I.” If the idea of the creator had been packed up 
with them, it would have shared the same fate ; and that, 1 am 
afraid, has underj^onc another sort of shipwreck. 

Very faithfully and aflectionalely yours, S. 


LXXXVIIL— To C. Ollier. 

Pisa^ June Wi^ 1821. 

Dear Sir, 

You may announce for publication a poem entitled 
Adonais, It is a lament on the death of poor Keats, with some 
interposed stabs on the assassins of his peace and of his fame ; 
and will be preceded by a criticism on Hyperion^ asserting; the 
due claims which that fraf^ment gives him to the rank which I 
have assigned him. My poem is finished, and consists of about 
iorty^ Spenser stanzas. 1 shall send it you, cither printed at 
Pisa, or transcribed in such a manner as it shall be difficult for 
the reviser toMcave such errors as assist the obscurity of the 
ProMethciis. liut, in case I send it printed, it will be merely 
that •*;rstnkcs may be avoided; [so] that 1 shall only have a few 
co])ics struck off in the cheapest manner. 

If you have interest enough in the subject, I could wish that 
you inquired of some of the friends and relations of Keats 
respecting the circumstances of his death, and could transmit 
me any information you may be able to collect, and especially 
as to the degree in which, as I am assured, the brutal attack in 
the Quarterly Review excited the disease by which he perished. 

1 hav« received no answer to my last letter to you. Have 
you received my contribution to your magazine ? * 

Dear Sir, 

Your§ very sincerely, 

P. B. ShelLFY. 


LXXXIX.— To John Gisborne. 

My DEAk Friend— I have received the heart-tending 
Account of the closing scene ofjthe great genius whom envy and 
ingratitude scourged out of the world. 1 do not think tha; if 1 
had seen it before, I could have composed my poem. The 
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enthusiasm of the imagination would have overpowered th*e 
sentiment. • 

A| it is, I have finished my Elegy ; and this day I send it to 
the press at Pisa. You shall have a copy the moment it is 
completed. I think it will please you. 1 have dipped my pen 
in consuming fire for his destroyers ; otherwise the style is calm 
and solemn. * ^ 

Pray, when shall w^ see you ? Or are the streams of iTelicon 
les3*salutary than sea-bathing for the nerves? Give us as much 
as you can before you go to England, and rather divide the 
term than not come soon. 

Mrs. — • wishes that none ofohe books, desk, etc., should be 
packed up with the piano ; but that they should be sent, one by 
ipne, by Pepi. Address them to me at her house. She desired 
me to have them addressed to me^ why I know not. 

A droll circumstance has occurred. Queen Mab, a poem 
written by me when very young, in the most furious style, with 
long notes against Jesus Christ, and God the Father, and tl^ 
king, and bishops, and marriage, and the devil knows«w'W, is 
just published by one of the low booksellers in thh Strand, 
against my wish and consent, and all the peopl/ are at logger- 
heads about it. H. S. gives me this account. , You may 
imagine how much I am amused. For the sake of a.dv^iified 
appearance, however, and really because I wish to protest 
against all the bad poetry 4 n it, 1 have given orders to say that 
it is all done against my desire, and have directed my attorney 
to apply to Chancery for an injunction, which he will not get. 

1 am pretty ill, 1 thank you, just now ; but 1 hone you are 
better. 

• Most affectionately yours, 1 *. B. S. 

Pisa, Saturday^ June i6/^, 1821.} * ^ 


• XC.--TO The “Examiner.” • 

• • • • • 

June 22 nd^ 1821. 

“A POEM, entitled Queen Mab^ was written by me at the? age 
of eighteen — 1 dare say, in a sufficiently intemperate spirit. I 
have not seen this production for several years : kdoubt not but 
that it is perfectly worthless in point of literary composition ; and 
tha^ in all that concerns moral and political speculation, as well 
as in the subtler discriminations of metaphysical and religious 
doctrine, it is still more crude and immature. ! I am a» devoted 
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enemy to religious, political, and domestic oppression ; and I 
regret this publication, not so much from literary vanity, as 
because 1 fear it is better fitted to injure than to serve the sacred 
cause of freedom.” . . . 


^ XCL— To Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne. 

• c 

BafTfiiy Friday Night 
{July 1821). 

My Dear Friends— I have been expecting eveQr day a writ 
to attend at your court at Guebhard’s, whence you know it is 
settled that I should conduct you hither to spend your last days 
in Italy. A thousand thanks for your maps ; in return for which 
I send you the' only copy of “ Adonais ” the printer has yet 
delivered. I wish I could say, as Glaucus could, in the exchange 
^r thp arms of Diomed , — iKardfifitoi ivvcapolfav. 

I will (only remind you of Faust ; ” my desire for the con- 
clusion of whidi is only exceeded by my desire to welcome you. 
Do you obserVe any traces of him in the poem I send you? 
Poets — the, .best of them, are a very cameleonic race; they take 
the colour not only of what they feed on, but of the very leaves 
under which they pass. 

Mary is just on the verge of hnishlig her novel ; but it cannot 
be in time for you to take to England. — Farewell. 

Most faithfully yours, 

P. B. S. 


" XCIL— To Mrs. and Mrs Gisborne. 

L 

My Dearest Friends— I am fully repaid for the painful 
emotions from which some verses of my poem ^prang, by your 
sympathy ;ind approbation — ^which is all the reward 1 expect — 
and as much as 1 desire. II is *hot for me to judge whether, in 
the high praise your feelings assign me, you are right or wrong. 
The poet and the man are two different natures ; though they 
exist together, they may be unconscious of each other, and 
incapable of deciding on each other’s powers and efforts by any 
reflex act. The decision of the cause, whether or no / am a 
poet, is removed from the present time to the hour when our 
posterity shall assemble ; but the court is a very severe one, and 
I fear thr.t the verdict will be, ** Guilty— death 1 ” 
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I shall bh with you on the first summons. I hope thaf the 
time you have reserved for us, "this bank and shoal of time/’ ts 
not so short as you once talked of. 

In haste, most affectionately yours, * 

P. B. S. 

mBagni^July i^th. 


XOIII.— To Mrs Shelley, 

(BAONI DI PISA). 

Tumday^ Ldone Bianco^ Florence 
(Auj^st islf 1821). 

My Dearest Love — I shall not return this evening ; nor, 
unless I have better success, to-morrow. I have seen many 
houses, but very few within the compass of our powers ; and, 
even in those which seem to suit, nothing is more difficult than 
to bring the proprietors to terms. I congratulate my^lf 8h 
having taken the season in time, as there is great expectation of 
Florence being full next winter. 1 shall do my Utmost to return 
to-morrow evening. You may expect me about ten or eleven 
o’clock, as I shall purposely be late, to spare myself tlie Gdrr.essive 
heat. 

The Gisbornes (four o’dock, Tuesday,) are just set out in a 
diligence-and-four, for Bologna. They have promised to write 
from Paris. I spent three hours this morning principally in the 
contemplation# of the Niobe, and of a favourite Apollo ; all 
worldly thoughts and cares seem to vanish from ^before the 
sablime emotions such spectacles create; and I am deeply 
impressed with the great difference of happiness enjoyed by 
those who^ive at a distance from these incarnations of iill that 
the finest minds have conceived of beauty, and those who can 
•re^rtito their^company al pleasure. What should we think if 
we were forbidden to read the great writers who have 4cft us 
their worSb ? And yet to be Torbtdden to live at Florence or 
Rome, is an evil of the same kind, of scarcely less magnitude. 

1 am delighted to hear that the W.’s are with you. J am 
.convinced that Williams must persevere in the use of the doccia. 
Give «ny most affectionate remembrances to theip^ 1 shall know 
all the houses in Florence, and can give W. a good account of 
them all. You have not sent my passport, and I must get home 
as*I can. 1 suppose you did not receive my note. ^ 
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1 'grudge my sequins for a carriage ; but I have suffered from 
the sun and the fatigue, and dare not expose myself to that 
which is necessary for house-hunting. 

Kiss little babe, and how is he ? but I hope to see hin^ fast 
asleep to-morrow night. And pray, dearest Mary, have some of 
your novel prepared for my return. ^ 

Your ever affectionate S. 


XCIV.— To Mrs. Shelley, 

(BAGNl DI PISA.) 

t Bologna^ ^gosto 6. 

Dearest Mine— I am at Bologna, and the caravella is 
ordered for Ravenna. I have been detained, by having made' 
an enibarrassii\g and inexplicable arrangement, more than 
twelve hours ; or I should have arrived at Bologna last night 
instead of this morning. 

mThaughT have travelled all night at the rate of two miles 
and sf-half an hour, in a little open calesso, I am perfectly well 
in health. One would think that I were the spaniel of Destiny, 
for tl^je more sne knocks about me, the more I fawn on her. I 
had an overturn .about day-break ; the old horse stumbled, and 
threw' me and the fat vetturino into a slope of meadow, over the 
hedge. My angular figure stuck where it was pitched ; but my 
vetturino’s spherical form rolled fairljr to the bottom of the hill, 
and th<it with so few symptoms of reluctance in the life that 
animated it, that my ridicule (for it was the drollest sight in the 
world) was suppressed by my fear that the poor Vievil had been 
hurt. But he was very well, and we continued our journey with 
great success. 

My jove to the Williams’s. Kiss my pretty ones, and accept 
an alTectionntc one for yourself from me. The chai&.e waits. I 
will write the first night from Ravenna at length. 

^ * Yours iver, ^ ^ 


'■ XCV.— To Mrs. Shelley. 

c Ravenna, August 7, 1821. 

My Dearest Mary— I arriM^d last night at ten o’clock, and 
sate up talking with Lord Byron until five this morning. I then 
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went to sleep, and now awake ^t eleven, and having dcspatd'.cd 
my breakfast as quick as possible, mean to devote the interval 
until twelve, when the post departs, to you. 

Lord Byron is very well, and was delighted to see me. Hb has 
in fatt completely recovered his health, and lives a life totally the 
reverse of that which he led at Venice. He has a permanent 
sdlrt of liaison with Contessa Guiccioli, who is now at Florence, 
and seems from her letters to be a very amiable woman. She 
is waiting there until something shall be decided as t« their 
emigration to Switzefland or stay in Italy ; which is yet unde- 
termined on either side. She was compelled to escape from 
the Papal territory in great haste, as measures had already 
been taken^to place her in a convent, where she would have 
been unrelentingly confined for life. The oppression of the 
carriage contract, as existing in the laws and opinions of Italy, 
though less frequently exercised, is far severer than that of 
England. I tremble to think of what poor Emilia is destined to. 

Lord Byron had almost destroyed himself in Venice : his 
state of debility was such that he was unable to digest any food, 
he was consumed by hectic fever, and would spccdil>» have 
perished, but for this attachment, which h«is reclaimcd^ninf from . 
the excesses into which he threw himself from cyclessness and 
pride, rather than taste. Poor fellow ! he is now quite* well, 
and immersed in politics and literature. He has given me a 
number of the most interesting details on the former subject, 
but we will not speak of tljpm in a letter* Fletcher is here, and 
as if like a shadow, he waxed and waned with the substance of 
his master : Fletcher also has recovered his good looks, and 
from amidst the unseasonable grey hairs, a fresh harvest of 
flaxen locks pill forth. • 

We talked a great deal of poetiy, and such matters last 
mght ; and as usual differed, and I think more than e^er. He 
affects to patronise a system of criticism fit for the pror^uction 
of medioenty, and although all his fine poems and passages 
have been produced in defiance of this system^ yet I recognise 
*lh<^ pernicious effects of it in the Doge of Venice ; and^it will 
cramp an4 limit his future effevts however great tlicy may be, 
unless he gets rid of it, 1 have read only parts of it, or rather 
he himself read them to me, and gave me the plan of the whole. 

Lord Byron has also told me of a circumstance that snocks 
* me exceedingly ; because it exhibits a degree of desperate and 
wicked malice for which I am at a loss to acedunt. When I 
hear such things my patience ^nd my philosophy are put to a 
severe proof, whilst I refrain from seeking out some obscure 
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hiding-place, where the countenance of man may never meet 

me more. 

.... Imagine my despair of good, imagine how it is 
possible that one of so weak and sensitive a nature as mine can 
run further the gauntlet through this hellish society of^men. 
You should write to the Hoppners a letter refuting the char^^e, 
in case you believe, and know, and can prove that it is false ; 
stating the grounds and proofs of your belief* I need not 
dictate what you should say ; nQr, I hope, inspire you with 
warmth to rebut a charge, which you onl^P can effectually rebut. 
If you will send the letter to me here, I will forward it to the 
Hoppners. Lord Byron is not up, I do not know the Hoppners’ 
address, and I am anxious not^to lose a post. ^ 


. XCVL— To Mrs. Shelley. 

, Thursday^ Sfh Auj^ist 

My T>rarest Mary — I wrote to you yesterday, and I begin 
another letter p-day, without knowing exactly when I can send 
it, as 1 am tol^the post only goes once a- week. I dare say the 
subject of t^ie latter half of my letter gave you pain, but it was 
necessmy to look the affair in the face, and the only satisfactory 
answer to the calumny must be given by you, and could be 
given by you alone. This is evident^ the source of the violent 
denunciations of the Literary Gazette, in themselves contemptible 
enough, and only to be regarded as effects, which show us their 
cause, which, until we put off our mortal naUre, we never 
despise — that is, the belief of persons who have known and seen 
you, that you arc guilty of crimes. * 

After having sent my letter to the post yesterda^ I went to 
see some of the, antiquities of this plftce ; whicl| appear^ to be^ 
remarkable. This city was once of vast extent, and the trA'^es' 
of its remains are to be, found more than four miler from the 
gate of the modern town. The sea, which once came close to 
it. ha^ now retired to the distance of four miles, leaving a melan- 
choly extent of marshes, interspersed with patches of cultivation, 
and towards the seashore with pine forests, which have follpwed ' 
the retroccssidn of the Adriatic, and the roots of which arc 
actually washed by its waves. of 

tract of country correspond so nearly, that a ditch dug to a ftw 
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feet in depth, is immediately filled up with sea water. All *the 
ancient buildings have been choked* up to the height of from 
five to twenty feet by the deposit of the sea, and of the inunda- 
tions, which are frequent m the winter. I went in L*B.’s 
carriage, first to the Chiesa San Vitale, which is certainly one 
of the most ancient churches in Italy. It is a rotunda, sup- 
ported upon buttresses and pilasters of white marble ; the ill 
efiect of whioh is somewhat relieved by an interior row of 
columns. The dome is ve^y high and narrow. The ^hole 
chuxth, in spite of thef elevation of the soil, is very high for its 
breadth, and is of a very peculiar and striking construction. In 
the section of one of the large tables of marble with which the 
church is liq^d, they showed me tfie perfect fi^re^ as perfect as 
if it had been painted, of a Capuchin friar, which resulted merely 
from the shadings and the position of the stains in the marble. 
This is what may be called a pure anticipated cognition of a 
Capuchin. • 

1 then went to the tomb of Theodosius, which has now been 
dedicated to the Virgin, without, however, any ch;yige in its 
original appearance. It is about a mile from the prcsqnt*^cit]^. 
This building is more than half overwhelmed by the •elevated 
soil, although a portion of the lower storey has bfen excavated, 
and is filled with brackish and stinking waters, and a sort of 
vaporous darkness, and troops of prodigious frogk Jt is a 
remarkable piece of architecture, and without belonging to a 
period when the ancient ta^te yet survived, bears, nevertheless, 
a certain impression of that taste. It consists of two stories ; 
the lower supported on Doric arches and pilasters, and a simple 
entablature. other circular within, and polygonal outside, 

and roofed witli one single mass of ponderous stone; for it is 
evjjdently one, and Heaven, alone knows how they contrived to 
lift it to that height. It is a sort of fiattish dome, rough-wrought 
within by tlm chisel, from which the Northern conqueror^ tore 
the plates of silver that adorned it, and polished without, with 
things Ij^ke hanctfes appended to it, which were also wrought out 
of tie solid stone, and to which I suppose the ropes «werc 
applied to 4raw it up. You as(9end*ext#rnally into the second 
storey by a flight of stone steps, which are modern. 

The next place I went to, was a church called la chies^ di 
Sanf Appollinare^ which is a Basilica, and built by one, I forget 
Mom„of the Christian Emperors; it is a long ^church, with 
a roof like a barn, and supported by twenty-four columns of 
the finest marble, with an altar pf jasper, and four columns of 
jasper, and giallo antico, supporting the roof of the tabernacl;, 
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wlfich are said to be of immense value. It is something like 
4hat church (I forget the name of it) we saw at Rome, fuore 
delle mura.* I suppose the Emperor stole these columns, which 
seeih not at all to belong to the place they occupy. Within the 
city, near the church of San Vitale, there is to be seen thjf tomb 
of the Empress Galla Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, together with those of her husband Constantius, lier 
brother Honorius, and her son Valentinian — all Emperors. The 
tombs are massy cases of marble, adorned with rude and taste- 
less sculpture of lambs, and other Clft^istian emblems,* with 
scarcely a trace of the antique. It seems to have been one of 
the first effects of the Christian religion to destroy the power of 
producing beauty in art. Th^e tombs are placed^in a sort of 
vaulted chamber, wrought over with rude mosaic, which is said 
to have been built in 1300. 1 have yet seen no more qf 
Ravenna. 

• Friday. 

We ride out in the evening, through the pine forests which 
(Jiviclp this city from the sea. Our way of life is this, and I have 
accomrftodatcd myself to it without much difficulty: — L. B. 
gets up It two, breakfasts ; we talk, read, etc., until six ; then we 
ride^and din^at eight ; and after dinner sit talking till four or 
five in th^ morning. I get up at twelve, and am now devoting 
in the4nterval between my rising and his, to you. 

L. B. is greatly improved in evciy respect. In genius, in 
temper, in moral views, in health, iif happiness. The connexion 
with la Guiccioli has been an inestimable benefit to him. He 
lives in considerable splendour, but within his income, which is 
now abom: ;f4ooo a-year; ;fioo of which he deiotes to purposes 
of charily, lie has had mischievous passions, but these he 
seems to have subdued, and he is becoming what he should be, 
a virtudUs man. The interest which he took in the politics of 
Ita1y,^aiid the actions he performed in consequence of it, are 
subjects not fit to be written^ but ^e such as will delight and 
surprise you. He is not yet decided to go to*Swit2ei4ai\5l — a 
place* indeed, little fitted for him : the gossip and the cabals of 
those anglicised coterie^ would torment him, as they did before, 
and might exasperate him into a relapse of libertinism, which 
he Sfiys he plunged into not from taste, but despair. La Guic- 
cioli and her brother (who is L. B.*s friend and confidant, and 
acquiesces perfectly in her connexion with him,) wish td go to 

* San Paolo fuore delle mura— Ijprnt down, and its beautiful columns 
Ciilciiied by the fire, in 1823 — now rebuilt. — M. S. \ 
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Switzerland ;*as In B. says, merely /rom the novelty of the 
pleasure of travelling. L. B. prefers Tuscany or Lucca, and i» 
trying to persuade them to adopt his views. He has made me 
write^ long letter to her to engage her to remain— an odd thing 
enou^ for an utter stranger to write on subjects of the utmost 
de^cacy to his friend’s mistress. But it seems destined that 1 
am always to have some active part in every body’s affairs 
whom I approach. I have set down, in lame Italian, the 
stroi^est reasons I can think^of against the Swiss emigrafion — 
to ten you truth, I should be very glad to accept, as my fee, his 
establishment in Tuscany. Ravenna is a miserable place ; the 
people are barbarous and wild, and their language the most 
infernal pat^s that you can im^ine. He would be, in every 
respect, better among the Tuscans. I am afraid he would not 
like Florence, on account of the English there. There is Lucca, 
Florence, Pisa, Siena, and I think nothing more. What think 
you of Prato, or Pistoia, for him?— no Englishman approaches 
those towns ; but I am afraid no house could be found good 
enough for him in that region. • 

He has read to me one of the unpublished cantos pf^^ofl 

J uan, which is astonishingly fine. It sets him not only above, 
ut far above, all the poets of the day — every wqyd is stamped 
with immortality. I despair of rivalling Lord Byron, as well 1 
may, and there is no other with whom it is worth cbiit^mding. 
This canto is in the style, but totally, and sustainca with 
incredible ease and power^likc the end of the second canto. 
There is not a word which the most rigid assertcr of the dignity 
of human nature would desire to be cancelled. It fulfils, in a 
certain degree, yhat 1 have long preached of producing — some- 
thing wholly new and relative to the age, and yet sufpassingly 
begutiful. It may be vanity, but 1 think I see the trace of my 
earnest exhortations to him to create something whoUy new. 
He has fini^ed his life up to the present time, and give%it to 
Moore, witli liberty for Moore to sell it for the best price he can 
get, wit]^ condition that tlfb bookseller should publish it after 
his death. Moore has sold it to Murray for two ihowami 
pounds, 1 4iave spoken to hint of 41unt, but not wifh a direct 
view of demanding a contribution ; and, though I am sure that 
if asked it would not be refused — ^yet there is something ii^ me 
that makes it impossible. Lord Byron and I are excellent 
friend^ and were 1 reduced to poverty, or were la writer who 
had no claims to a higher, station than I possess— or did I pos- 
ses^a higher than I deserve, w% should appear in all things as 
such, and I would freely ask him any favour. Such is not tl\c 
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case. The demon of mistrust and pride lurks 1 )etween two 
persons in our situation, poisoning the freedom of our inter- 
course. This is a tax, and a heavy one, which we must pay for 
being human. I think the fault is not on my side, no^ is it 
likely, I being the weaker. I hope that in the next world these 
things will be better managed. What is passing in the heart of 
another, rarely escapes the observation of one who is a strict 
anatomist of his own. " 

Wfite to me at Florence, where 4 shal\ remain a day at least, 
and send me letters, or news of letters. How is my little dar- 
ling ? And how are you, and how do you get on with your 
book ? Be severe in ]^our corrections, and expect severity from 
me, your sincere admirer. I cdatter myself you ha(>e composed 
something unequalled in its kind, and that, not content with the 
honours of your birth and your hereditary aristocracy, you wiU 
add still higher renown to your name. Expect me at the end 
of my appointed time. I do not think I shall be detained. Is 
C. with you, or is she coming? Have you heard anything of 
my poor Emilia, from whom I got a letter the day of my de- 
partjref saying, that her marriage was deferred for a very 
short time, on account of the illness of her sposo? How are 
the Williams’^ and Williams especially? Give my very kindest 
love^to them. 

Lord B.^ has here splendid apartments in the house of his 
mistress’s husband, who is one of the richest men in Italy. She 
is divorced, with an allowance of iicoo crowns a-year, a miser- 
able pittance from a man who has 120^000 a-year. — Here are 
two monkeys, five cats, eight dogs, and ten horses, all of whom, 
(except the horses), walk about the house like the masters of it 
Tita the 'Venetian is here, and operates as my valet ; a fine 
fellow, with a prodigious black beard, and who has stabbed two 
or three people, and is one of the most good-natured looking 
fellows I ever saw. • 

We have good rumours of the Greeks here, and a Russian 
war. I hardly *wish the Russians t 4 take any^art in it. 
maxim is with ^Eschylus v-rh irXeWa 

a^eripq SeGcora Thefe is^ Greek exercise for^ou. How 

should slaves produce anything but tyranny-— even as the seed 
produces the plant ? 

Adieu, dear Mary. 

Yours affectionately, • S. 
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XCVIL— To T. L P. 

Ravenna^ August {frobahly ioth\ 1821. 

l^Y Dear Peacock — I received your last letter just as I was 
setting off from the Bagni on a visit to Lord Byron at this 
plate. Many thanks for all your kind attention to my accursed 
affairs. ... ^ • • 

I Save sent you by the Gisbornes a copy of the Elegy on 
Keats. The subject, 1 know, will not please you ; but the com- 
position of the poetry, and the taste in which it is written, I do 
not think b%d. You and the sfilightened public will judge. 
Lord Byron is in excellent cue both of health and spirits. He 
tes got rid of all those melancholy and degrading habits which 
he indulged at Venice. He lives with one woman, a lady of 
rank here, to whom he is attached, and who is attached to him, 
and is in every respect an altered man. He has written three 
more cantos of Don Juan. 1 have yet only heard th« fifth, and 
I think that eveiy word of it is pregnant with immortglit^. 1 
have not seen his late plays, except Marhio FaleirOy*vi\\v^ is 
very well, but not so transcendently fine as Dot^ Juan. Lord 
Byron gets up at two. I get up, quite contrary to my usual 
custom, but one must sleep or die, like Southey’s sda-sqake in 
Kehama,;at twelve. After breakfast, we sit talking till six. 
From six to eight we galiop through the pine forests which 
divide Ravenna from the sea ; then come home and dine, and 
sit up gossiping till six in the morning. 1 do not think this will 
kill me in a v^ek or fortnight, but I shall not try it longer. 
Lord B.’s establishment consists, besides servants, of tbn horses, 
eight enormous dogs, three monkies, five cats, an eagle, a crow, 
and a falcon ; and all these, except the horses, walk about the 
house, whi(^ every now and then resounds with their vnarbi- 
trated quarrels, as if they were the masters of it. Lord B. 
Ihinksgyou wrtte a pam^let signed John Bull; he says he 
knew it by the style resembling Melincourt^ of which hs is a 
great admfirer. 1 read it, and^assarech him that it* could not 
possibly be yours. I write nothing, and probably shall write no 
more. It onends me to see my name classed among thosq»who 
^ave no name. If I cannot be something better, I had rather 
be nothing. My motive was never the infirm desire of fame ; 
and if 1 should continue an author, 1 feel that I snould desire it. 
Tl^s cup is justly given to one :only of an age ; indeed, partici- 
pation would mauce it worthless : and unfortunate they who sqpk 
it and find it not 
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. I congratulate you— I hope I ought to do so — on your 
expected stranger. He is introduced into a rough world. 

* Ever most faithfully yours, < 

P. B. S. 


XCVIIL— To Mrs. Shelley.* 

* • r . 

Saiurday^Ravehna. 

My Dear Mary — You will be surprised to hear that L. B. 
has decided upon coming to ^isa^ in case he shall able, with 
my assistance, to prevail upon his mistress to remain in Italy, 
of which 1 think there is little doubt. He wishes for a large ai^ 
magnificent house, but he has furniture of his own, which he 
would send from Ravenna. Inquire if any of the large palaces 
are to be let. We discussed Prato, Pistoia, Lucca, etc., but they 
would not suit him so well as Pisa, to which, indeed, he shows a 
decided preference. So let it be ! Florence he objects to, on 
accdbnt of the prodigious influx of English. 

1 don^t think this circumstance ought to make any difference 
in opr own plans with respect to this winter in Florence, because 
we could easily reassume our station with the spring, at Pugnano 
or the* baths, in order to enjoy the society of the noble lord. 
But do you consider this point, ji^d write to me your full 
opinion, at the Florence post-oflice. 

1 suffer much to-day from the pain in my side, brought on, I 
believe, by this accursed water. In other respects, I am pretty 
well, and«,iny spirits are much improved ; thd^ had been im- 
proving, indeed, before I left the baths, after the deep dejectjpn 
of the early part of the year. 

1 am reading “ Anastasius.” One would think that L. B. had 
takexf his idea of the three last cantos of Don Jdhn from this 
book. That, of course, has nothing lo do with ({le meri^of this 
lattei;, poetry having nothing to do with the invention of flict& 
It is a ver^' powerful, aijd very entertaining novel, agd a faithful 
picture, they say, of modem Greek manners. 1 have read 
L. B.’s Letter to Bowles : some good things — ^but he ought not 
to w^ite prose criticism. 

You will receive a long letter, sent with some of 1^. B.V, 
express to Florence. I write this in haste. 

Yyurs most affectionately, S. 
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XCIX.— To Mrs. Shelley. 

Ravenna^ i^th Aug.y 1 S 21 . 


1 WENT th^ other day to see Allegra at her convent, and 
stayed with her about three hours. She is grown tall and^light 
for Iftr age, and her f^e is somewhat altered. The traits have 
become more delicate, and she is much paler, probably from 
the effect of improper food. She yet retains the beauty of her 
deep blue e^^s and of her moutl^ but she has a contemplative 
seriousness which, mixed with her excessive vivacity, which has 
jjot yet deserted her, has a very peculiar effect in a child. She 
IS under very strict discipline as may be observed from the 
immediate obedience she accords to the will of Jier attendants. 
This seems contrary to her nature, but I do not think it has 
been obtained at the expense of much severity. Her hair, 
scarcely darker than it was, is beautifully profuse, ^nd hangs ui 
large curls on her neck. She was prettily dressed ih \>hite 
muslin, and an apron of black silk, with trousers. Her light 
and aixy figure and her graceful motions were a striking coi^rast 
to the other children there. She seemed a thing of « finer and 
a higher order. At first she was very shy, but after little 
caressing, and especially ^tcr 1 had given her a gold chain 
which I had bought at Ravenna for her, she grew more familiar, 
and led me all over the garden, and all over the convent, 
running and skipping so fast that 1 could hardly keep up with 
her. She sho\^d me her little bed, and the chair whe^re she sat 
at^ dinner, and the carozzina in which she and her favourite 
companions drew each other along a walk in the garden.^ 1 had 
brought her a basket of sweetmeats, and before eating any of 
them she gi^ve her companions and each of the nuns a portion. 
This is not m^ch like the old Allegra. I asked her what I 
shotdd say from her to her mama, and she said : — 

Che mj^manda un bacio e ufi b^ vegtituro.” 

**£ come vuoi il vestituro sia fatto ?” 

“ Tutto di seta e d’oro,” was her reply. 

Her predominant foible seems the love of distinction^ and 
Vanity and this is a plant which produces good or evil accord- 
ing to the gardener’s skill 1 then asked what I*should say to 
papa ? ** Che venga isurmi un visitino e cbe porta seco la mam- 
Before I went away she made me run all over the 
convent, like a mad thing. The nuns, who^were half in bed, 
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^ere ordered to hide themselves, and on returning Allegra 
began ringing the bell which calls the nuns to assemble. The 
tocsin of the convent sounded, and it required all the efforts of 
the prioress to prevent the spouses of God from rendering 
themselves, dressed or undressed, to the accustomed signal. 
Nobody scolded her for these scappature^ so I suppose she is 
well treated, so far as temper is concerned. Her intellect is not 
muchc cultivated. She knows certain orazioni by heart, and 
talks and dreams of Paradiso and all softs of things, and has a 
prodigious list of saints, and is always talking of the Bambino. 
This will do her no harm, but the idea of bringing up so sweet 
a creature in the midst of suc\^ trash till sixteen ! , 


C— To Mrs. Shelley. 

^ Ravenna^ Tuesday^ August 15/^, 1821. 

*My Deadest Love — I accept your kind present of your 
picture, ^d wish you would get it prettily framed for me. I 
will wear, for ^our sake, upon my heart this image which is ever 
present to/ny mind. 

I hare only two minutes to write, the post is just setting off. 
I shall leave this place on Thursday or Friday morning. You 
would forgive me for my longer stay^ if you knew the fighting I 
have had to make it so short. I need not say where my own 
feelings impel me. 

It still remains fixed that L. B. should come t^ Tuscany, and, 
if possible, Pisa ; but more of that to-morrow. 

Your faithful and affectionate S. 


* CL---TO Mrs. SHm.LEY. 

* Wednesdey^Rceuenna^ . 

My Dearest Love — I write, though 1 doubt whether 1 
shall not arrive before this letter ; as the post only leaves 
Ravenna once a week, on Saturdays, and as 1 hope to .«et out* 
to-morrow evdhing by the courier. But as I must necessarily 
stay a day at Florence, and as t^e natural incidents of travelling 
mav prevent me from taking my intended advantage of the 
cduners, it is prob'ible that this letter will arrive first. Besides, 
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as I will explain, I am not quite my own master. But that 
by and bye. I do not think it necessary to tell you of my 
impatience to return to you and my little darling, or the* dis* 
appointment with which I have prolonged my absence from you. 
1 am happy to think that you are not quite alone. 

l.ord Byron is still decided upon Tuscany : and such is his 
iii[g>atience, that he has desired me--as if I should not arrive in 
time — to write to you to inqqjre for the best unfurnished^alace 
in Pisa, and to enter ifjpon a treaty for it It is better not to be 
on the Lung* Amo ; bu^ in fact, there is no such hurry, and as 
I shall see you so soon it is not worth while to trouble yourself 
about it • 

I told you I had written by L. B.’s desire to la Guiccioli, to 
dissuade her and her family from Switzerland. Her answer is 
this moment arrived, and my representation seems to have 
reconciled them to the unfitness of that step. At the conclusion 
of a letter, full of all the fine things she says she has heard of 
me, is this request, which I transcribe ; — Signore-^la vosira 
donid mi fa ardita di chiedervi un favore — me Id accgrderef^ 
voif Non partite da Ravenna senza Milord.'^ Of cohrse, 
being now, by all the laws of knighthood, capti|re to a lady’s 
request, I shall only be at liberty on my parole^ until Lord 
Byron is settled at Pisa. I shall reply, of course, that the boon 
is granted, and that if her lover is reluctant to quit Ravenna, 
after 1 have made arran^enunts for receiving him at Pisa, I am 
bound to place myself ui the same situation as now, to assail 
him with importunities to rejoin her. Of this there is, for- 
tunately, no need ; and I need not tell you there is no fear that 
this chivalric sflbmission of mine to the great general laws of 
antique courtesy, against which I never rebel, and which is my 
religion, should interfere with my quick returning, and long 
remaining with you, dear girl. • 

1 have scftn Dante’s tomb, and worshipped the sacred spot. 
The building aigl its acces^ries are comparativoly modem, but, 
the «rn* Itself, and the tablet of marble, with his portrait in 
relief, are qyidently of equal antiquity ^with his deftth. The 
countenance has all the marks of being taken from his own ; 
the lines are strongly marked, far more than the portraits, 
which, however, it resembles ; except, indeed, the eye, which is 
half clpsed, and reminded me of Pacchiani. It was probably 
taken after death. 1 saw the library, and some specimens of 
the earliest illuminated printing ^om the press of Faust. They 
are fa vellum^ and of an execution little inferior to that of tbp 
present day. • 

104* 
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• We ride out every evening as usual, and practice pistol- 
shooting at a pumpkin ; and I am not sorry to observe, that 
I af^l^roach towards my noble friend’s exactness of aim. The 
water here is villainous, and I have suffered tortures ; but f now 
drink nothing but alcalcscent water, and am much relieved. 1 
have the greatest trouble to get awa^ ; and L. B., as a realbn 
for my stay, has urged, that, without either me or the Guiccieli, 
be wilt certainly fall into his old.habits. 1 then talk, and he 
listens to reason ; and 1 earnestly hop! that he is too*well 
aware of the terrible and degrading consequences of his former 
mode of life, to be in danger from the short interval of tempta- 
tion that will be left him. B. speaks with grgat kindness 
and interest of you, and seems to wish to see you. 

Thursday^ Ravenna. ^ 
I HAVE received your letter with that to Mrs. Hoppner. I do 
not wonder, my dearest friend, that you should have been 
moved, l^was at first, but speedily regained the indifference 
i^iich tjie dpinion of anything, or anybody, except our own 
consciousness, amply merits ; and day by day shall more 
receive from jpie. I have not recopied your letter 5 such a 
measure would destroy its authenticity, but have given it to 
l.ord gyron, who has engaged- to send it with his own 
comments to the Hoppners. People do not hesitate, it seems, 
to make themselves panders and accomplices to slander, for 
the Hoppners had exacted from Lora Byron that these 
accusations should be concealed from me. Lord Byron is not a 
man to keep a secret, good or bad ; but in oocnly confessing 
that he has not done so, he must observe a certmn delicacy, and 
therefore wished to send the letter himself, and indeed this 
adds weight to your representations. Have you seen tne 
ariiclce in the Literary Gazette on me ? They evidently alHide 
to some story of this kind — however cautious thi Hoppners 
have been in preventing the calmuni^ed perso% from aasertin^ 
his justidcation, you know too much of the world not be 
certain that this was ^he utmost limit of their qgution. So 
much for nothing. 

Lqrd Byron is immediately coming to Pisa. He will set off 
the moment 1 can get him a house. Who would have 

imagined this ? Our first thought ought to be , our second 

our own plarA. The hesitation in your letter about Florence 
has communicated itself to me ; although I hardly see what we 
can do about Horace Smith, to whom our attentions are so Sue, 
and would be so •useful. If I do not arrive before this long 
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scrawl, write something to Florence *to decide me. 1 shaH 
certainly, not without strong reasons, at present sign the 
agreement for the old codger’s house ; although the extreme 
beauf^ and fitness of the place, should we decide on Florence, 
might well overbalance the objection of your deaf visitor. One 
thmg — with Lord Byron and the people we know at Pisa, we 
shpuld have si security and protection, which seems to be 
more questionable at Florence. But I do not think th!i<t this 
consideration ought tePweigh. What think you of remaining at 
Pisa? The Williams’s would probably be induced to stay there 
if we did ; Hunt would certainly stay, at least this winter, near 
us, should J^e emigrate at all ; 0 Lord Byron and his Italian 
friends would remain quietly there ; and Lord Byron 
Jias certainly a great regard for us — the regard of such a 
man is worth — sofne of the tribute we must pay to the base 
passions of humanity in any intercourse with those within their 
circle ; he is better worth it than those on whom we bestow 

it from mere custom. The are there, and ^s far as 

solid affairs are concerned, are my friends. ./ . 4 ^ *Pi^ 
1 need not distil my water — if I can distil it anywhere, 
^ast winter 1 suffered less from my painful disorder than the 
winter 1 spent at Florence. The arguments for Florenccfyou 
know, and they are very weighty ; judge (/ kfumydu like the 
job^ which scale is overbalanced. 

My greatest content wo^d be utterly to desert all human 
society. 1 would retire witn you and our child to a solitary 
island in the sea, would built a boat, and shut upon my retreat 
the floodgates of the world. I would read no reviews, and 
talk with no auAors. If 1 dared trust my imagination) it would 
tell me that there are one or two chosen companions besides 
yo&rself whom 1 should desire. But to this 1 would not listen 
— where two or three are gathered together, the devil is sunong 
them. And*good, far more than evil impulses, love, far more 
than hatred, ha%been to me, except as you havej^een its object, 
the Jburce of all sorts of mischief. So on this plan, I would 
be alone^ e^d would devote, either ta oblivion or*to future 
generations, the overflowings of a mind which, timely with- 
drawn from the contagion, whould be kept fit for no baser 
object But this it does not appear that we shall do. 

* The^other side of the alternative (for a medium ought not 
to be adopted) is to form for ourselves a society of our own* 
clas& as much as possible In intellect, or in feelings ; and to 
comject ourselves with the interests of that society. Oqr 
roots never struck so deeply as at Pisa, and* the transplanted 
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tree flourishes not. People who lead the lives which we led 
until last winter, are like a family of Wahabee Arabs, pitching 
theit tent in the midst of London. We must do one thing 
or the other— for yourself, for our child, for our existence. * The 
calumnies, the sources of which are probably deeper than 
we perceive, have ultimately, for object, the depriving *Vis 
of the means of security and subsistence. "Vpvl will ea^ly 
perceive the gradations by which palumny proceeds to pretext, 
pretext to persecution, and persecution fb the ban of nreiand 
water. It is for this, and not because this or that fool, or 
the whole court of fools, curse and rail, that calumny is worth 
refuting or chastising. 


Cl I.— To Leigh Hunt. 

Ptsa^ August 26thy 1821. 

• Mv D^^est Friend— Since 1 last wrote to you, I have 
bcelf oif^ visit to Lord Byron at Ravenna. The result of this 
visit was a determination, on his part, to come and live a| 
Pisa; and I nave taken the finest palace on the Lung* Amo 
for higi. • But the material part of my visit consists in a 
message which he desires me to give you, and which, I think, 
ought to add to your determination — for such a one I hope 
you have formed, of restoring your shattered health and spirits 
by a migration to these ** regions mild of calm and serene air.” 

He proposes that you should come and go shares with ^im 
and me, in a periodical work, to be conductedfhere ; in which 
each of the contracting parties should publish all their 
original compositions, and share the profits. He proposed 
it to ^oorc, but for some reason it was never brought to bear. 
There can be no doubt that the profits of any scheme in which 
you and Lor^ Byron engage, must, froi^ • varies, yet 
co-operating reasons, be very great As for myself am* 
for the present, only ^ sort of link between yq^ and him, 
until you can know each other, and effectuate the arrangement ; 
sinqe (to entrust you with a seoret whidi, for your sake, 1 
witl^old from Lord Byron) nothing would induce me to 
share in the profits, and still less, in the borrowed splendour of 
such a patnfrship. You and he, in different manners, would 
be equal, and would bring, in a different manner, but in the 
same proportion, equal stocks of reputation and success. V^o 
ribt let my frankness with you, nor my belief that you deserve 
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it more than Lord Byron, have the effect of deterring you 
from assuming a station in modern literature, which the universal 
voice of my contemporaries forbids me either to stoop or 
to aspire to. 1 am, and 1 desire to be, nothing. 

1 did not ask Lord Byron to assist me in sending a 
remittance for your journey ; because there are men, however 
excellent, froi^ whom we would never receive an obligation, 
in* the worldly sense of the word ; and 1 am as jealivus for 
my Jfriend as for myself ; But I suppose that I shall at last 
make up an impudent face, and ask Horace Smith to add 
to the many obligations he has conferred on me. I know 
1 need only ask. 

1 think F have never told ySi how very much I like your 

Amyntas ; ” it almost reconciles me to translations. In 
•another sense I still demur. You might have written another 
such poem as the Nymphs,” with no great access of efforts. I 
am full of thoughts and plans, and should do something, if 
the feeble and irritable frame which incloses it was willing 
to obey the spirit. I fancy that then 1 should do things. 
Before this you will have seen “ Adonais.” Lord Byr^A, Usup- 
Dose from modesty, on account of his being mentioned in it, did 
fiot say a word of Adonais,” though he was loufl in his jgaisc 
of “ Prometheus,” and, what you will not agree with him in, 
censure of “ the Cenci.” Certainly, if ** Manno Falicib ” is a 
drama, ** the Cenci ” is not — but that between ourselves. Lord 
Byron is reformed, as formas gallantry goes, and lives with a 
beautiful and sentimental Italian lady, who is as much attached 
to him as may be. 1 trust greatly to his intercourse with you, 
for bis creed totbecome as pure as he thinks his condi^pt is. lie 
has many generous and exalted qualities, but the canker of 
aristocracy wants to be cut out ^ 


CIIL— To Horace Smith. 

PtsOf Sept. i4//f, 1821. 

My Dear Smith— I cannot express the pain and disappoint- 
jnent with which 1 learn the change in ^our plans, no less than 
the afflicting cause of it Florence will no longer have any 
attractions for me this winter, and 1 shall contentedly sit down 
in ibis humdrum Pisa, and relbr to hope and to chance the 
pleasure I. had. expected from your society Ij^is winter. Wliht 
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^hall I do with your packages, which have now, I believe, all 
arrived at Guebhard’s at Leghorn ? Is it not possible that a 
favourable change in Mrs. Smith’s health might produce a cor- 
responding change in your determinations, and would 4t, or 
would it not, be premature to forward the packages to your 
present residence, or to London? I will pay every possible 
attention to your instructions in this regard. , ^ 

1 had marked down several houses in Florence, and one 
especially on the Amo, a most lovely pltfce, though they acked 
rather more than perhaps you would have chosen to pay — ^yet 
nothing approaching to an English price. — I do not yet entirely 
give you up.— Indeed, 1 should be sorry not to hope that Mrs. 
Smith’s state of health woula not soon become ^uch, as to 
remove your principal objection to this delightful climate. I 
have not, with the exception of three or four days, suffered in^ 
the least from^the heat this year. Though, it is but fair to 
confess, that my temperament approaches to that of the 
salamander. 

«We expb<^ Lord Byron here in about a fortnight. I have 
just 4akhn tlie finest palace in Pisa for him, and his luggage, 
and his horses, and all his train, are, 1 believe, already on their 
way^ither. t dare say you have heard of the life he led af 
Venice, ri> 4 alling the wise Solomon almost, in the number of his 
concubfnes. Well, he is now quite reformed, and is leading a 
most sober and decent life, as cavaliere servente to a very pretty 
Italian woman, who has already arrived at Pisa, with her father 
and her brother (such are the manners of Italy), as the jackals 
of the lion. He is occupied in forming a new drama, and, with 
views whjfh 1 doubt not will expand as he proceeds, is deter- 
mined to write a series of plays, in which he will follow the 
French tragedians and Alfieri, rather than those of England afld 
Spain, and produce something new, at least, to England. This 
seemsi to me the wrong road ; but genius like his iftdestined to 
lead and not to follow. He will shake off his shackles as he 
finds ^hey cramp him. I believe he will proauce soifleltiin^ 
very greaW; and that {amyiari^y with the dramatk power of 
human nature, will soon enable him to soften down the severe 
and unharmonising traits of his Marino Faliero.” 1 think you 
kno4 Lord Byron personally, or is it your brother? If the 
latter, I know that he wished particularly to be introduced to 
you, and thatehe will sympathise, in some degree, in thiS great 
disappointment which 1 feel in the change, or, as 1 yet hope, in 
the prorogation of your plans. • • 

*l,am glad you Ijke ** Adonais,” and, particularly, that you do 
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not think it metaphysical, which 1 was. afraid it was. I* was 
resolved to pay some tribute of sympathy to the unhonour^l 
dead, but I wrote, as usual, with a total ignorance of the effect 
that* 1 should produce. — 1 have not yet seen your pastoral 
drama ; if you have a copy, could you favour me with it? It 
will be six months before 1 shall receive it from England. 1 
have heard it spoken of with high praise, and I have the 
Neatest curiosity to see it. 

'Che Gisbornes procnised to buy me some books in Piuris, and 
1 had asked you to be kind enough to advance them what they 
might want to pay for them. 1 cannot conceive why they did 
not execute this little commission for me, as they knew how 
very mucl^ I wished to receive^these books by the s.'imc con- 
veyance as the filtering-stone. Dare 1 ask you to do me the 
favour to buy them? A complete edition of the works of 
Calderon^ and the French translation of Kant, a German Faust, 
and to add the Nympholept ? — 1 am indifferent as to a little 
more or less expense, so that 1 may have them immediately. 1 
will send you an order on Paris for the amount, ti»gether with 
the thirty-two francs you were kind enough to pay Torane*^ * 

All public attention is now centred on the wonderful rcvolu- 
^ tion in Greece. I dare not, after the events of last winter, hope 
that slaves can become freemen so cheaply ; yet I knoV one 
Greek of the highest qualities, both of courage otuKconduct, 
the Prince Mavrocordato, and if the rest be like him, all will go 
well. — The news of this iHoment is, that the Russian army has 
orders to advance. 

Mrs. S. unites with me in the most heartfelt regret. And I 
remain, my dear Smith, 

Most faithfully yours, * P. B. S. 

• If you happen to have brought a copy of Clarke’s edition of 
Queen Mab for me, I should like very well to see it ? — 1 really 
hardly kn#w what this poem is about. 1 am afraid it » rather 
rougt ^ , 


CIV.— T6 C.* OBLier. 

Pisa, September %lthy 1621, 

Dear Sir, 

• It will give me great pleasure if 1 yn arrq^'* ' ilhe 
affair of Mrs. Shelley’s novel with you to her and your bc..ti»ac- 
tkin. She has a specific purpose in the sum which she instructed 
iSe to require ; and although this purpose could not be answered 
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without ready money, yet I should find means to answer her 
wishes in that point, if you could make it convenient to pay 
one-Uiird at Christmas, and give bills for the other two-thirds at 
twelve and eighteen months. It would give me peculiar Atis- 
faction that you, rather than any other person, should be the 
publisher of this work ; it is the product of no slight laboii!-, 
and, I flatter myself, of no common talent. I do\|bt it will 
no less^redit than it will receive from your names. 1 trust you 
know me too well to believe that* my jtdgment deliberailely 
given in testimony of the value of any production is influenced 
by motives of interest or partiality. 

The romance is called CastrucciOy Prince of Lucca^ and is 
founded ^not upon the novel Macchiavelli under^bat name, 
which substitutes a childish fiction for the far more romantic 
truth of history, but) upon the actual story of his life. He was 
a person who, from an exile and an adventurer, after having 
served in the wars of England and Flanders in the reign of our 
Edward the Second, returned to his native city^ and, liber- 
atjpg it froifluts tyrants, became himself its tyrant, and died in 
the fiiP splenobur of his dominion, which he had extended over 
the half 6f Tuscany. He was a little Napoleon, and, with a ^ 
dukedom instdid of an empire for his theatre, brought upon 
the same aJI the passions and the errors of his antitype. The 
chief interest of this romance rests upon Euthanasia, his 
betrothed bride, whose love for him is only equalled by her 
enthusiasm for the liberty of the republic of Florence, which is 
in some sort her country, and for that of Italy, to which 
Castruccio is a devoted enemy, being an ally of the partv of 
the Emperor. This character is a masterpiece f and the key- 
stone of the drama, which is built up with admirable art, is the 
conflict between these passions and these principles. Euthanasii^ 
the last sfllrvivor of a noble house, is a feudal countess, and her 
castle if the scene of the exhibition of the knightly Planners of 
the time. The character of Beatrice, 9 the prophetess, can only 
be dong justice tb in the very language of the author. ncaDw 
nothing in falter Scott’s ^velg which at all appmaches to 
the beauty and sublimity ot this — creation, I may almost say, 
for it is perfectly original ; and, aUhough founded upon the 
ideas %nd manners of the age which is represented, is wholly 
without a similitude in any Action 1 ever read.' Beatrice is in 
love with Casftruccio, and dies ; for the romance, although 
interspersed with much lighter matter, is deeply tragic, and the 
shades darken and gather as th^ catastrophe approaches. iUl 
ihettnianners, customs, opinions, of the age are introduced ; the 
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superstitions, the heresies, and the religious persecution^ arc 
displayed ; the minutest circumstance of Italian manners in 
that age is not omitted ; and the whole seems to me to con> 
stjtitf e a living and a moving picture of an age almost forgotten. 
The author visited the scenery which she describes in person ; 
aj»d one or two of the inferior characters are drawn from her 
own observation of the Italians, for the national character shows 
itself still in Trertain instances under the same forms as it wore 
in ^e time of Dante^ The novel consists, as I told yoi?before, 
of Uiree volumes, each at least equal to one of the Talc^f my 
Landlord^ and they will be very soon ready to be sent, ^n case 
you should accept the present offer, I will make one observation 
which I oonsider of essential ^importance. It ought to be 
printed in half volumes at a time, and sent to the author for her 
last corrections by the post. It may be printed on thin paper 
like that of this letter, and the expense shall fall upon me. 
Lord Byron has his works sent in this manner ) and no person, 
who has either fame to lose or money to win, ought to publish 
in any other manner. ^ 

By-the-bye, how do I stand with regard to tl/»e {wo gr6at 
objects of human pursuit ? I once sought something aobldr and 
^better than either; but I might as well haveateached at the 
moon, and now, finding that I have grasped the air, I sAiould 
not be sorry to know what substantial sum, especially of the 
former, is in your hands on my account. The gods have made 
the reviewers the almoners of this worldly dross, and I think 
I must write an ode to flatter them to give me some ; if I would 
not that they put me off with a bill on posterity, which, when 
my ghost shag present, the answer will be — “ no effects.” 

Charles the First is conceived, but not born. Unless I am 
•ure of making something good, the play will not be written. 
Pride, that ruined Satan, will kill Charles the Firsts foi his mid- 
wife would be only less than him whom thunder ha^ made 
grecUer. 1 am full of mat plans ; and, if I should tell you 
thg;nf I shouMI add to thh list of these riddles.* 

* The l^k here alluded to was ultimately published vnder the title 
of Vedperga. Mrs. Shelley received ;£'4oq for the copyright ; and this 
sum was generously devoted to the relief of Godwin’s pecuniary 
difficulties. In a letter to Mrs. Gisborne, dated June 30th, io2f , Mrs. 
Shelley says that she first formed the conception at Marlow ; that this 
took*a more definite shape at Naples; that the work was delaved 
several times; and that it was “a child of a mightv slow growth.' 
l^was also, she says, a work of labour, as she had read and consulted a 
gfeat many books. — L. S. 
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1 have not seen Mr. Procter’s Mirandola. Send it me in the 
box, and pray send me the box immediately. It is of the utmost 
consequence ; and, ns you arc so obliging as to say you will not 
neglect my commissions, pray send this without delay. 1 hope 
it is sent, indeed, and that you have recollected to send me 
several copies of PromeOuuSy the Revolt of /slam, and the Ceneit 
etc., as 1 requested you. Is there any chance of a second edi- 
tion of the Revolt of Islam? I could materiall/improve thftt 
poem dh revision. The Adonais^ iti spit% of its mysticism, is 
the le:^ imperfect of my compositions, and, as the image of my 
regret fmd honour for poor Keats, 1 wish it to be so. 1 shall 
write to you, probably, by next post on the subject of that poem, 
and should have sent the premised criticism forithe second 
edition, had I not mislaid, and in vain sought for, the volume 
that contains Hyperion. Pray give me notice against what 
time you want the second part of my Defence of Poetry. 1 give 
you this Defence, and you may do what you will with it. 

Pray give me an immediate answer about the novel. 

1 am, my dear Sir, 

Your very obliged servant, 

Percy B. Shelley. 

I Q^ight to tell you that the novel has not the smallest tincture 
of any peculiar theories in politics or religion. 


CV.— To John Gisborne. 

^ Pisa, OcMer 22, 1821. 

My Dear Gisborne — At length the post brings a welcoms 
letter from you, and 1 am pleased to be assured of your health 
and sale arrival. I expect with interest and anxiety the intel- 
ligence of your progress in England, and how far the advantages 
there compensate the loss of Italy. ^ hear froitfHunt ths^he 
is detetmined on emigration, and if I thought the letter would 
arrive in tiihe, I should beg you tb suggest some advfce to him. 
But you ought to be incapable of forgiving me in the fact of 
depriving England of what it must I8se when Hunt departs. 

Did I tell you that Lord Byron comes to settle at Pisa, and 
that he has a nlan of writing a periodical work in connection 
with Hunt? His house, Madame Felichi’s, is already taken 
and fitted up for him, and he hasjbeen expected every day thgse 
:.ix^ weeks. La Guiccioli, who awaits him impatiently, is a vd)y 
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pretty, sentimental, innocent Italian, who has sacrificecf an 
immense fortune for the sake of Lord Byron, and who, if *1 
know anything of my friend, of her and of human nature, will 
herwfter have plenty of leisure and opportunity to repent her 
rashness. Lord Byron is, however, quite cured of his gross 
habits, as far as habits ; the perverse ideas on which they were 
formed are not yet eradicated. 

* We have finished a house at Pisa, and mean to make it our 
he^-quarters. 1 sh^l get all my books out, and cntreifch my* 
self like a spider in a web. If you can assist P. in sending 
them to Leghorn, you would do me an especial favour ; but do 
not buy me Calderon, Faust, or Kant, as H. S. promises to send 
them me irom Paris, where I Suppose you had not time to 
procure them. Any other books you or Henry think would 
accord with my design, Ollier will furnish you with. 

1 should like very much to hear what is said of my 
** Adonais,” and you would oblige me by cutting out, or making 
Ollier cut out, any respectable criticism on it and sending it me ; 
you know I do not mind a crown or two in postage.^'he Epipsy- 
chidion is a mystery ; as to real flesh and blood, fou kndw t/^at 
1 do not deal in those articles ; you might as well go to a gin- 
^ shop for a leg of mutton, as expect anything human or earthly 
from me. I desired Ollier not to circulate this piece except to 
the ffwerolj and even they, it seems, are inclined to Spproximate 
me to the circle of a servant girl and her sweetheart. But I 
intend to write a Symposium of my own to set all this right. 

I am just finishing a dramatic poem, called Hellas, upon the 
contest now raging in Greece — a sort of imitation of the Persae 
of A£schylus,^ull of lyrical poetry. I try to be what I might 
have been, but am not successful. 1 find that (I*dare say I 
•hall quote wrong,) 

m 

** Den herrlichsten, den sich der Geist emprangt ^ 

^ Drangt imxner fremd und fremder Stoff sich an.*' 

Edinburgh RevieSr lies. Godwin’s answer to Malthus is 
victorious and decisive ; and that it should not be generally 
acknowledged as such, is full of*evi<fence of the*influcnce of 
successful evil and tyranny. What Godwin is, compared to 
Plato and Lord Bacon, we Veil know ; but compared with these 
miserable sciolists, he is a vulture to a worm. 

1 vread the Greek dramatists and Plato forever. You arc 
right about Antigone ; how sublime a picture of a woman 1 and 
v^at think you of the choruses, and especially the lyrical com- 
jAaints of the godlike victim ? and the menaces of Tiresias, and 
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tlicif rapid fulfilment ? Some of us have, in a prior existence, 
been in love with an Antigone, and that makes us find no full 
content in any mortal tie. As to books, I advise you to live 
near*the British Museum, and read there. I have read, siiKe I 
saw you, the “Jungfrau von Orleans” of Schiller, — a fine play, 
if the fifth act did not fall off. Some Greeks, escaped from the 
defeat in Wallachia, have passed through Pisa to re-embark at 
Ixghorn for the Morca ; and the Tuscan Government allowAl 
them, ^ring their stay and passage, thr^e lire each per ^ay 
and their lodging ; that is good. Remember me and Mary 
most kindly to Mrs. Gisborne and Heniy, and believe me, 
Yours most affectionately, 

• •?. B. S. 


CVI.— To C. Ollier. 

Piset^ Nov, II///, 1821. 

DE4R Si^-I send ^rou the drama of Hellas^ relying on your 
assuraned’, that you will be good enough to pa;^ immediate 
attention to rnv literary xeemests. What little interest this 
poem^ay eve/excite, depends upon its immediate publication ; 
1 entreat^you, therefore, to have the goodness to send the MS. 
instantly'to a printer, and the moment you get a proof despatch 
it to me' by the post. The whole might be sent at once. Lord 
Byron has his poem sent to him in this manner, and 1 cannot 
see that the inferiority in the composition of a poem can affect 
the powers of a printer in the matter of despatch etc. If any 
passages should alarm you in the notes, you are at liberty to 
suppress them ; the po|Bm contains nothing of a tendency X% 
danger. ^ 

Do not forget my other questions. I am especially curious 
to hear'he fate of Adanais. I confess I should be surprised if 
that poem were bpm to an immortality^of oblivions • 

Within a few days I may have to write to you on a subjecr of 
greater interest. Meanwlyle, 1 rely on your kindness fat carrying 
my present request into immediate effect. 

Dear Sir, • 

Your very faithful servant^ 

Percy B. SHBLLmr. 

I need not in&ress on you the propriety of giving a speedy 
answer to Mrs. S.’s proposal. Her volumes are now ready 
the press. The Ode to Napoleon to print at the end. 
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evil.— To Joseph Severk. 

Pisa ^ November 2 gth ^ 1821. 

*Dear Sir— I send you the elegy on poor Keats— and I wish 
were better worth your acceptance. You will see, by the 
preface, that is was written Jtefore I could obtain any pyticular 
ac(R)unt of his last moments ; all that I still know, was communi- 
cated to me by a friend who had derived his information from 
Colonel Finch ; I have ventured to express, as I felt, the 
respect and admiration whic^j^(9»r conduct towards him 
demands. 

In spite of his transcendent genius, Keats never was, nor 
ever will be, a popular poet ; and the total neglect and 
obscurity in which the astonishing remnants of his mind still 
lie, was hardly to be dissipated by a writer, who, however he 
may differ from Keats in more important qualities, at least 
resembles him in that accidental one, a want of po^larity. « 

I have little hope, therefore, that the poem I*send yon will 
I excite any attention, nor do J reel assured that a critical notice 
of his writings would find a single reader. BiK for thesp con- 
siderations, it had been my intention to have collected the 
remnants of bis compositions, and to have published t'Aem with 
a life and criticism.— Has he left any poems or writings of 
whatsoever kind, and in ^hose possession are they ? Perhaps 
you would oblige me by information on this point 
Many thanks for the picture you promised me : 1 shall 
consider it anfVong the most sacred relics of the past 
For my part, I little expected, when I last saw Keats at my 
friend Ldgn Hunt’s, that 1 should survive him. 

Should you ever pass through Pisa, I hope to *have the 
pleasure df seeing you, and of cultivating an acquaintahee into 
something pl^sant, begun under such melancholy auspices. 

^izc'ifept, my dear sir, the assurances of m}^ sincere psteem, 
and believe me, > , 

Your most sincere ana faithful servant, 

* Percy B. Shelley. 

i 

Do you know Leigh Hunt? I expect him and his family 
here^evexy day. 
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CVIIL— To T. L. Peacock. 

Pisa, January {probably lUli\ i8y. 

My Dear Peacock — I am still at Pisa, where I have at 
length fitted up some rooms at the top of a lofty palace that 
overlooks the city and the surrounding region, |nd have coU 
Iccted books and plants about me, and established myself for 
some indefinite time, which, if 1 r&ad thft future, will not* be 
short. I wish you to send my books by the very first oppor- 
tunity, and I expect in them a great augmentation of comfort. 
Lord Dyron is established here, and we are constant com- 
panions. No small relief thisf after the dreary solitude of the 
understanding and the imagination in which we pass the first 
years of our expatriation, yoked to all sorts of miseries and dis- 
comforts. Of course you have seen his last volume, and if you 
before thought him a great poet, what is your opinion now that 
you have read Cain f The Foscari and Sardanapalus I have 
not seen ; as they are in the style of his later writings, I 
doubt^'hol they are very fine. We expect Hunt here every day, 
and rmnahi in great anxiety on account of the heavy gales which 
he must have encountered at Christmas. Lord Byron has fitted 
up th^ lower apartments of his palace for him, and Hunt will be 
agreeably surprised to find a commodious lodging prepared for 
him after the fatigues and dangers of his passage. 1 have been 
long idle, and, as far as writing goeft, despondent ; but 1 am 
now engaged on Charles the Jirst^ and a devil of a nut it is to 
crack. 

M. and C., who is not with us just at present, a» well, and so 
is our littlelboy, the image of poor William. We live, as usual, 
tranquilly. I get up, or at least wake, early; read and* write tilf 
two ; dintf ; go to Lord B.’s, and ride, or playr at billiards, as the 
weatheitpermits ; and sacrifice the evening either to light books 
or whoever happens to drop in. Oui^ furniture, which is very 
neat, cost fewer shillings than that at Marlow did pdtinds steflkig ; 
and oui^ windows arc full of plants^ which turn the sunny winter 
into spring. My health Is better — my cares are liglfter ; and 
although nothing will cure the consipiiption of my purse, yet it 
drags en a sort of life in death, very like its master, and seems, 
like Fortunatus’s, always empty yet never quite exhausted. You 
will have seen ipy Adonais, .'ind perhaps my Hellas^ and I tlfSnk, 
whatever you may think of the subject, the composition of the 
first poem will not wholly displease you. I wish 1 had someth!]^ 
better t9^do than furnish this jingling food for the hunger of 
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oblivion, called verse, but I have not ; and since you give me no 
encouragement about India,* 1 cannot hope to have. * 

How is your little star, and the heaven which contain^ the 
milky way in which it glimmers ? 

Adieu— Yours ever, most truly, S. 


Clfc— To Horace Smith. 

Pisa^ 2$th January^ 1822. 

It « 

Mv Dear Smith— I have delayed this fortnight answering 
your kind letter because I was in treaty for a Calderon^ which 
at last I have succeeded in procuring at a tolerably moderate 

E rice. All the other books you mention I should be glad to 
ave ; together with whatever others might fall in your way 
that you might think interesting. 

Will you not think my exactions upon your kicndni^ss 
interminable if 1 ask you to execute another commission for 
' me ? It is to buy a good pedal harp, without great ornament or 
any appendage that would unnecessarily increase the expanse— 
but good ; nor should 1 object to its being second-liancJ, if that 
were equally compatible with its being despatched immediately. 
Together with the harp If,should wish for five or six napoleons* 
worth of harp music, at your discretion. I do not know the 
price of harps at Paris, but I suppose that from seventy to 
eighty guineas would cover it, and I trust to your accustomed 
kindness, as 1 want it for a present, to make the^ immediate 
''dvance,^as if I were to delay, the grace of my compliment 
would be lost. Do not take much trouble about it, l^ut simply 
take what^ou find, if you are so exceedingly kind as oblige 
me. It had better be sent by Marseilles, through some mcr- 
chc^lior in aiiy other mjinner you think best« addressed to me 
at 'Messrs. Guebhard and Co., merchants, Leghorn ; the books 
msw be sc at together with it. o j 
Our party at Pisa is the same as when I wrote last. Lord 
Byron unites us at a weekly dinner, when my nerves are 
generally shaken to pieces by sitting up contemplating the rest 
making themselves vats of claret, etc., till three o’clock in the 

* He had expressed a desire to be employed politically at the court 
of*a native prince, and I had told him that such employment was 
restricted to the regular service of the East India Company.— T L* /*• 
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morning. We regret your absence exceedingly, and Lord 
Bj^ron has desired me to convey his best remembrances to you. 
1 in^agine it is yoUj and not your brother, for whom th^ are 
intended. Hunt was expected, and Lord Byron had fitted a 
part of his palace for his accommodation, when we heard that 
the late violent storms had forced him to put back ; and tHIit 
nothing could induce Marianne to put to sea aggin. This, ^r 
many reasons that I cannot now explain, has produced a chaos 
of perplexities. . . . The reviews and* journals, they oay, 
continue to attack me, but I value neither the fame they can 
give nor the fame they can take away, therefore blessed be the 
name of the reviews. 

Pray, if possible, let the ** Nympholept ” be included in the 
package. 

Believe me, my dear Smith, 

Your most obliged and affectionate friend, 

• P. B. Shelley. 


CX.— To John Gisborne. 

^ Ptsa^ ApHl 10, 1822. 1 

Mi^ Dk^r Gisborne— I have received Hellas, which is 
prettily printed, and with fewef mistakes than any poem I ever 
published. Am 1 to thank you for the revision of the press ? or 
who acted as midwife to this last of fliy orphans, introducing it 
to oblivion, and me to my accustomed failure 7 May the cause 
it celebrates be more fortunate than either ! Tell me how you 
like Hellas, and give me your opinion freely, ft was written 
without much care, and in one of those few moments o^ 
enthusiasm which now seldom visit me, and which tnake me 
pay dear fbr their visits. I know what to think of Adonais, but 
what t9 think of those who confound it with the ftiany bad 
poems of the day, 1 know not. % ^ 

I have been residing over and over a^ain Faust, and alv^s 
with sensations which no other composition excites, y deepens 
the gloom and augment tSe rapidity of ideas, and would 
therefore seem to me an, unfit study for any person who is a prey 
to the reproaches of memory, and the delusions of an imagination 
not to be restrained. And yet the pleasure of ^mpathi|ing 
with emotions Ifiown only to mw, although they derive their sole 
charm from despair, smd the scorn of the narrow good we can 
attain in our present states seemsi^more than to ease the palb 
whi^h belongs to them. Perhaps all discontent with the /ess (to 
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use a Platonic sophism,) supposes the sense of a just claim to the 
j^cater^ and that we admirers of Faust are on the right road to 
Paradise. Such a supposition is not more absurd, apd is 
certainly less demoniacal, than that of Wordsworth, where he 
says— 

> “ This earth, 

Which is the world of all of us, and where 
• ^IVe find our happiness^ or not at all." ^ 

As if, after sixty years’ suffering here, we were to be roasted alive 
for sixty million more in hell, or charitably annihilated by a 
cotip de grdee of the bungler who brought us into existence at 
first ! • • 

Have you read Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso? I find a 
striking singularity between Faust and this drama, and if 1 were 
to acknowledge Coleridge’s distinction, should say Goethe was 
the greatest ph ilosopher, and Calderon the greatest poet. Cyprian 
evidently furnished tho germ of Faust, as Faust jrnay furnish the 
germ of other poems ; although it is as differqpt from it in 
structure and plan as the acorn from the oak. I have -r- irpa^ine 
my presumption — translated several scenes from both, as the 
’ basis of a paper for our journal. 1 am well corvtent with those 
from Calderon, which in fact gave me very little troubl6 ; but 
those from Faust — I feel how imperfect a representation, even 
with all the licence 1 assume to figure to myself how Goethe 
would have written in Er^lish, my words convey. No one but 
Coleridge is capable of this work. 

We have seen here a translation of some scenes, and indeed 
the most remarkable ones, accompanying those astonishing 
etchings which have been published in England from a German 
master. * It is not bad — and faithful enough — but l^ow weak I 
how incompetent to represent Faust 1 1 have only attempted 
the scenes omitted in this translation, and would send you that 
of the Vralpurgisnacht^ if I thought Ollier would place the 
po«^d.ge to m/ account. ^What etchings those*are ! 1 am never 
satiated with looking at them ; and, 1 fear, it is the onl]^ sort of 
translaticffi of which Faust fk sdsceptible. 1 never perfectly 
understood the Hartz Mountain scene, until I saw the etching ; 
and then, Margaret in the summer-house with Faust V The 
artist makes one envy his happiness that he can sketch such 
things with calmness, which 1 only dared look ,ppon once, and 
whi^ made my brain swim round only to touch the leaf on the 
opposite side of which 1 knew that it was figured. Whether it 
i# that the artist has surpassed Faust, or that the pcgicil 

• 105 
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surpasses Inn^uaj^c in some subjects, I know not, or that 1 am 
ni&re aO'ected by a visible image, but the etching certainly 
excite^ me far more than the poem it illustrated. Do you 
remember the fifty-fourth letter of the first part of the “ Nouv41e 
Hdloise?” Goethe, in a subsequent scene, evidently had that 
letter in his mind, and this etching is an idealism of it. Sa 
much for the world of shadows ! 

What think you of Lord Hyron*s last volume ? I& my opinioif 
it contains finer poetry than has appeared ki England since tj;ie 
publication of Paradise Regained. Cain is apocalyptic — it is a 
revelation not before communicated to man. I write nothing 
but by fits. 1 have done some of Charles I. ; but although the 
poetry succeeded very well, I c^not seize on the conception of 
the subject as a whole, and seldom now touch the canvas. 
You know I donk think much about Reviews, nor of the fame 
they give, nor that they take away. It is absurd in any Review 
to criticise Adonais, and still more to pretend that the verses 
are bad. Prometheus was never intended for more than five or 
six persons. 

Anc^ hew are you getting on? Do your plans still want 
success ? • Do you. regret Italy ? or any thing that Italy 
contains ? And in case of an entire failure in your expecta- 
tions, tio yog think of returning here ? You see the first blow 
has beenf made at funded property: — do you intend to confide 
and invite a second? You would already have saved some- 
thing per cent., if you had invested ^our property in Tuscan 
land. The next best thing would be to invest it in English, and 
reside upon it. 1 tremble for the consequences, to you personally, 
from a prolonged confidence in the hinds. Justice, policy, the 
hopes of the nation and renewed institutions, demand your ruin, 
and 1, for ,nne, cannot bring myself to desire what is in itself 
desirable, Hill you are free. You see how liberal I am of advice ; 
but yoic know the motives that suggest it. What|^is Henry 
about, and how are his prospects ? T^ll him that some adven- 
turers are engaged upon a steam-boat at Leghorn,^ to mal9^«4)ie 
iraje^ we projected. 1 hope he is charitable enough to pray 
that they may succeed bcltter thad' we did. ^ 

Remember me most affectionately to Mrs. Gisborne, to whom, 
as wed as to yourself, 1 consider that this letter is written. 
How is she, and how are you all in health ? And pray tell me, 
what are your^ plans of life, and how Henry succeeds, ^and 
whether he is married or not ? How can 1 send you such small 
sums as you may want for postages, etc., for I do not mean 40 
tax* with my unreasonable letters both your purse and yodr 
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patience ? We go this summer to Spezzia ; but direct as ever 

to Pisa, — Mrs. will forward our letters. If you see anything 

which you think would particularly interest me, pray> make 
OAiier pay for sending it out by post. Give my best and aHec- 

tionate regards to H , to whom I do not write at present, 

imagining that you will give him a piece of this letter. 

^ Ever most faithfully yours, P. B. S. 


CXL- -To Horatio Smith. 

Pisa^ April ii///, 1S22 . 
My Dbar Smith. — I have,%s yet, received neither the . . 
nor his metaphysical companions — Ttme^ my Lord^ has a wallet 
on his bcick^ and I suppose he has bagged them by the way. As 
he has had a good deal of alfns for oblivion out of me, 1 think 
he might as well have favoured me this once ; 1 have, indeed, 
just dropped another mite into his treasury, called Hellas^ which 
I know not how to send to you ; but I dare say^ soniQ fu^ of 
the Hades of authors will bring one to Pari^. Itiis^pocm 
written on the Greek cause last summer — a sorf of lyrical, 
dramatic, nondescript piece of business. • 

You will have heard of a renv we have had here, .which* 1 dare 
say, will grow to a serious size before it arrives at Parf^. It was, 
in fact, a trifling piece of business enough, arising from an insult 
of a drunken dragoon, offered to one of our party, and only 
serious, because one of Lord B.'s servants wounded the fellow 
dangerously with a pitchfork. He is now, however, recovering, 
and the ech^ of the affair will be heard long after the original 
report has ceased. 

' Lord^yron has read me one or two letters of Maore to him,^ 
in which Moore speaks with great kindness of me ; aitd of course 
I cannoV but feel flattered by the approbation of a man, my 
inferiority to whom I anji proud to acknowledge. — Amongst other 
tbiiv^s, however, Moore, after giving Lord B:* much good advice 
about public opinion, etc., seems to deprecate My, influence on 
his mindf, on the subject of religion,' and to attribute the tone 
assumed in “Cain” to xp)r suggestions. Moore cautions him 
against my influence on this particular, with the most 'friendly 
zeal ; and it is plain that his motive springs from a desire of 
^For Mr. Moore's account of this incident, and hi • own feelings and 
opinions on the subject-— those imputed to him by Shelley being purely 
ionjectural— see Moore's Life 4if Byron, Vol. II. p. 584, first edition. 

A/” c 
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benefiting Lord I)., without degrading me. I think you know 
Moore. Pray assure him that 1 have not the smallest infiucnce 
over Iford Byron, in this particular, and if 1 had, I certainly 
should employ it to eradicate from his great mind the delusicjhs 
of Christianity, which, in spite of his reason, seem perpetually 
to recur, and to lay in ambush for the hours of sickness and«^ 
distress. *‘Cain” was conceived many years ago, ^ and begun 
before 1 #aw him last year at Ravenn^- How happy should I* 
not be to attribute to myself, however indircctiy, any j^articipation 
in that immortal workl — I differ with Moore in thinking 
Christianity useful to the world ; no man of sense can think it 
true ; and the alliance of the j^iionstrous superstitions of the 
popular worship with the pure doctrines of the Theisnf of such a 
man as Moore, turns to the profit of the former, and makes the 
latter the fountain of its own pollution. I agree with him, that 
the doctrines of the French, and Material Philosophy, are as false 
as they are pernicious ; but still they are better than Christianity, 
inasmuch as anarchy is better than despotism ; for this reason, 
thafr the* former is for a season, and the latter is eternal. My 
admira*.ioif^of the character, no less than of the genius of Moore, 
makes me rather wish that he should not have an ill opinion 
of me. , • 

Where arc you ? We settle this summer near Spezzia ; Lord 
Byron at Leghorn. May not I hope to see you, even for a trip 
in Italy ? I hope your wife and little ones are well. Mine grows 
a fine boy, and is quite well • 

1 have contrived to get my musical coals at Newcastle itself. — 
My dear Smith, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, • P. B. S. 

CXI I.— To Mrs. Shelley, 

(at spezzia.) , ^ 

Lerici^ Sunday^ April 28///, 1822.^ 

Dearest Mary— I amTthis* moment arrived at Lerfci, where 
I am necessarily detained, waiting the furniture, which left Pisa 
last night at midnight ; and as the sea has been calm, and the 
wind fair, I may expect them every moment. It would not do 
to leave affairs here in an impiccio^ f^reat as is my anxiety to*see 
you. — How are you, my best love ? How have you sustained 
the tridfs of the journey ? Answer me this question, and ho^ 
my tittle babe and CUure are. 
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Now to business: — Is the Magni House taken? if not, pray 
occupy yourself instantly in finishing the affair, even if you are 
obliged to go to Sarzana, and send a messenger to me to tell 
rtc of your success. I, of course, cannot leave Lerici, to which 
place the boats (for we were obliged to take two), are directed. 
But you can come over in the same boat that brings this letter, 
and return in the evening. 

_ I ought to say that I ^o not think that there is accommoda- 
tion for you all at»this inn ; and that, even if there were, you 
would be better off at Spezzia ; but if the Magni House is taken, 
then there is no possible reason why you should not take a row 
over in the boat that will bring this— but don’t keep the men 
long. I^am anxious to hear from you on every account. 

Ever yours, S. 


CXI 1 1.— To Horatio Smith, 

(VERSAILLES.) 

LetiU, i»22. 

My Dear Smith — It is some time since I havd heard from 
you ; are you still at Versailles? Do you styi cling to^ France, 
and prefer the arts and conveniences of that, over-civilised 
country to the beautiful nature and mighty remaifh of Italy ? 
As to me, like Anacreon’s swallow, I have^ left my Nile, and 
have taken up my sufhmer quarters here, in a lonely house, 
close by the sea-side, surrounded by the soft and sublime 
scenery of the gulf of Sprzzia. 1 do not write ; I have lived 
too long near Lord Byron, and the sun has extinguished the 
glow-worm ; for I cannot hope, with St. John, that “ tke light 
came thto tke worlds and tke world knew it notl^ « 

The object of my present letter is, however, a reefuest, and as 
it conewns that most odious of all subjects, money, I«will put it 
in the shortest shape-|Godwin’s law-suit, he tells us, is decided 
egiinst him ; and ne is adjudged to pay £4oa Ha writes, of 
course, to his daughter in ^the, ^eatest distress ; but we have 
no moSey except our income,' nor &ny means of procuring it. 
My wife has sent him .her novel, which is now finished, the 
copyright of which will probably bring him ^£300 or ;£4oo— as 
Ollier offered the former sum for it, but as he required a con- 
siderable delay for the payment, she rejectee^ his offer. Now, 
what I wish to know is, whether you could with convenience 
•lend me the ;£40o which you once dedicated to this service, and 
* allow Godwin to have it, under the precautions and stipulations 
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which 1 formerly annexed to its employment You could not 
obi/lousl3r allow this money to lie idle waiting for this event, 
without interest. I forgot this part of the business till this 
instant, -and now I reflect that I ought to have assured you^f 
the regular payment of interest, which I omitted to mention, 
considering it a matter of course. • 

I can easily imagine that circumstances may haye arisen to ^ 
make th^ loan inconvenient or impossible. — In any case, 
believe me, • • 

My dear Smith, 

Yours very gratefully and faithfully, 

P. B. Shelley. 

C r. 


CXIV.— To Horatio Smith. 

Lertct^June2()tk^ 1822. 

My Dear Smith. — PraythankMoore for his obliging message. 

I wish ^1 Qpuld*as easily convey my sense of his genius and 
character. *1 should have written to him on the subject of my 
late letter, but that 1 doubted how far I was justified in doing so ; 
although, indeed, Lord Byron made no secret of his communica< 
tion to me.^ ft seems to me that things have now arrived at such 
a crisis as requires every man plainly to utter his sentiments on 
the incificacy of the existing religion, no less than political 
systems, for restraining and guiding mankind. Let us see the 
truth, whatever that may be. The destiny of man can scarcely 
be so degraded, that he was born only to die ; oxid if such 
should be the case, delusions, especially the gross and pre< 
posterous oi?es of the existing religion, can scarcely be sd^posed 
to exalt it.- If every man said what he thought, it could not 
** * But all, more or less, subdue themselvq^ to the 

.......wnt that surrounds them, and contybute to the evils they 

lament by the hypocrisy that springs from them. 

England appears to be in a desperate condition, Ireland still 
worse ; and no class of thdse Who lubsist on the publh^ labour 
will be persuaded that claims op it must be diminished. 
But the« government must content itself with less in taxes, the 
landholder must submit to receive less rent, and the fundholder 
a diminished ii^erest, or they will all get nothing. I oifce 
thought to study these affairs, and write or act in them. I am 
glad .that my good genius said, tejrain. I see little publio; 
virtue, and I foresee that the contest will be one of blood and 
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gold, two elements which however much to my tnstc in niy* 
pockets and my veins, I have an objection to out of them. • 
Lord Byron continues at Leghorn, and has just received from 
C^noa a most beautiful little yacht, which he caused to fie built 
there. He has written two new cantos of Don Juan, but 1 have 
•not seen them. I have just received a letter from Hunt, who 
has arrived at Genoa. As soon as I hear that he has sailed, I 
• shall weigh*anchor in my little schooner, and give him chase to 
l^eghorn, when I nyist (A:cupy myself in some arrangiftnents for 
him with Lord Byron. Between ourselves, I greatly fear that 
this alliance will not succeed ; for I, who could never have been 
regarded as more than the link of the two thunderbolts, cannot 
now conient to be even that f and how long the alliance m<ay 
continue, 1 will not prophesy. Pray do not hint my doubts on 
the subject to any one, or they might do harm to Hunt ; and 
they fnay be groundless. 

I still inhabit this divine bay, reading Spanish dramas, and 
sailing, and listening to the most enchanting music. Wc have 
some friends on a visit to us, and my only regret is that the 
summer must ever pass, or that Mary has not tliQ sTtm<f pre- 
dilection for this place that I have, which would induce 
never to shift my quarters. , 

F arewell.— ‘Believe me ever your affectionate friend, • 

P. B. liHKLLEY. 


CXV,— To Mrs. Williams, 

(CASA MAGNI.) 

Pisa^July 4, 1822. 

Yoi^ will probably see Williams before I cay disentangle 
myself from the affairs with which 1 am now suiroundcdL I 
return ^ Leghorn to-night, and shall urge him to sa^ with the 
first fair wind, without expecting me. I have thus the pleasure 
q^ontribuling to youf happiness when deprived of every other, 
and of leaving you no other subject of regret, but the Absence of 
one scarcely worth regretting.* I* fear you afb solitary and 
melancholy at Villa Magni, and, in the intervals of the greater 
and more serious distress in which I am compelled* to sym- 
pathise here, 1 figure to myself the countenance which had been 
the source of such consolation to me, shadowed by a veil of 
sorrow. • 

• How soon those hours p|ssed, and how slowly they return, to 

* pass so soon again, perhaps for ever, in which we hav^ lived 
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* together so intimately, so happily ! Adieu, my dearest friend ! 
1 enly write these lines for the pleasure of tracing what will 
meet ^our eyes. Mary will tell you all the news. 


CXVL— To Mrs. Shelley, 

(CASA MAGNI.^ 

^ PtsOy/ufy 4, 1822.* 

My Dearest Mary— I have received both your letters, and 
shall attend to the instructions they convey. I did not think of 
buying the Bolivar ; Lord B. wishes to sell her, butd imagine 
would prefer ready money. I have as yet made no inquiries 
about houses near Pugnano— I have no moment of time to spare 
from Hunt’s affairs ; I am detained unwillingly here, and you 
will probably see Williams in the boat before me,— but that will 
be decided to-morrow. 

Things are in the worst possible situation with respect to poor 
Hunt. 1 $nd*Marianne in a desperate state of health, and on 
our arrfval At Pisa sent for Vacch. He decides that her case is 
hopeless, and th|t although it will be lingering, must inevitably 
end family. This decision he thought jproper to communicate 
to Hunt ; indicating at the same time, with great judgment and 
precision, the treatment necessary to be observed for availing 
himself of the chance of his being deceived. This intelligence 
has extinguished the last spark of poor Hunt’s spirits, low 
enough before. The children are well and much improved. 

Lord Byron is at this moment on the point of leav^g Tuscany. 
The Gambas have been exiled, and he declares his intention of 
following their fortunes. His first idea was to sail to /ftncrica, 
which was rchanged to Switzerland, then to Genos^ and last to 
Lucca. ^Everybody is in despair and everything in (ynfusioq. 
Trelawny was on the |3oint of sailing to Genoa for the purpose 
of transporting the«Bolivar overland to ftie lake of l!^eneva,«iiid 
had already whispered in my ear his desire that I should not 
influence LoM Byron agsfinst^thi^ terrestrial navigatfon. He 
next received ortfers to weigh anchor and set sail for Lerici. 
He is npw without instructions, moody and disappointed. But 
it is the worst for poor Hunt, unless the present storm should 
blow over. He places his whole dependence upon the schetne 
of a journal, fdr which every arrangement has been made. 
Lord Byron must of course forqjsb the requisite funds ae 
present, as | cannot ; but he seems inclined to depart without 
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the necessary explanations and arrangements due to such a 
situation as Hunt’s. These, in spite of delicacy, I must pro- 
cure ; he offers him the copyright of the Vision of Judgipcnt 
for the first number. This offer, if sincere, is tnore than enough 
to set up the journal, and, if sincere, will set everything right. 

iiovr are you, my best Mary ? Write especially how is your 
health and how your spirits are, and whether you are not more 
reconciled to laying at Lerici, at least during the summer. 

Ypu have no idea h<)w I Am hurried and occupied ; 1 hdve not 
a moment’s leisure, but will write by next post. Ever, dearest 
Mary, Yours affectionately, S. 

1 have foipid the translation of#he Symposium. 
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E^LY PRQSE WRITINGS. 

• 

Limits of space have made it impossible to give representative 
excerpts from all Shelley's early prose writings, as was originally 
intended, and only three will bo found represented here accord inglv. 
As it may bo ireful for purposes of Aferonce to have a full list of 
the early writings, however, we append one giving the titles in the 
Qfder in which they were published : — 

Thb Neobssitt op Atiikism ; Oxford, 1811. 

An Addhess to the Iiiisn People ; Dublin, 1812. 

Proposals for an Association of those Philanthropists, who, 
convinced of the inadequacy of the moral and political state 
of Ireland to produce benents which arc novertl^desa atfiain-* 
able, are willing to unite to accomplish its regen^tiSn; 
Dublin, 1812. 

Declaration of Rights ; Dublin, 1812, 

Letter to Lord Ellendorovoh ; [Printed at Barnstapl^ 1812. 

A Vindication of Natural Diet; London, 1818. 

A Refutation of Deism ; London, 1814. 

A Proposal for ruTTiiib Reform to the Vote throughout 
the Kingdom, by the Hermit of Marlow ; London, 1817. 

*‘We Pity the Plumage, but forget the Dying IJird." 
An Addi^ss to the People, on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte, by the Hermit of Marlow } London, 1817. 


Exeerptafnm 

AJf aLqIIESS to the IRISH PEOPLE. 

Dublin, 1812. 


I look upon tho Catholic EniiAicipatioD, and the restoration of Jthe 
liberties and happiness of Ireland, so far as they are compatible with 
the English Constitution, as great and important events. I hope to 
see them soon. But if all ended hero, it would give me4ittle pleasure 
— I should still see thousands miserable and wicked, things would still 
bo wfbng. 1 regard, then, the accomplishment of these things as the 
road ra a greater reform^that reform after which^ virtue and wisdom 
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iutcresting to the lovers of human kin<L And I have opened to your 
view a new 8cene->-doe8 not your heart bound at the bare possibility 
of your posterity possessing that liberty and happiness of which «luriug 
ours li^'es powcrml exertions and habitual abstinence may give us a 
foretaste. Oh ! if your hearts do not vibrate at snch as this ; then ye 
are dead and cold— ye are not men. 

1 now come to the application of my principles, the conclusion of my 
addles ; and 0 lirishineu, wliatever conduct ye may feel yourselves 
bound to pursue, the path whiqjh duty points to, lies before mo .clear 
and vnoMcured. Dangei^ may lurk around it, but they are not 
the dangers which lie beneath the footsteps of the hypocrite or 
temporizer. 

For I have not presented to you the picture of happiness on which 
niy fancy doat..as an uncertain meteoi to mislead honourable enthu- 
siasm, or blindfold the judgment which makes virtue useful. I have 
4aot proposed crude scheme^ which 1 should be imeompeteut to 
mature, or desired to excite in yon any virulence against the abuses 
of political institution ; where I have had occasion to point them out 
1 have recommended moderation whilst yet I have earnestly insisted 
I’pon energy and perseverance ; I have spoken of pei^ yet declared 
that resistance is laudable ; but the intellectual resistaace which \ 
icommend, I deem essential to the introduction of the biillcuimp of 
, rtue, whose period every one can, so far as he is concerned, ^forward 
own proper power. 1 have not attempted to Miew, that the 
oMic claims or the claims of the people, to a full representation in 
pai^ii^ent, or any of those claims to real rights, which 1 havo'^nsig^^' ' 
u\>otivs*ntroductory to the ultimate claim of aW, to uwversp^'^y^g^ 
uess, J^lom, and equality; 1 have not attempted, /io-viUst 


ixesBi *Mom, ana equality; 1 nave not aticmptea, ia"" oowhUst . 
that can be granted consistently with the spirit iwbicb, "j* 
this is a point which I do not fejfw of 

t 


d which I consider 
' ^.se^aims have for 


^ and whi^f ®^tihe isto ^ -vers 
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2. If these individuals think that the form of government wliieh 
they or their forefathers constituted is ill adapted to produce their 
happiness, they have a right to change it 

*8. Government is devised for the security of Rights. The rights of « 
man are liberty, and an equal participation of the commonage of Nature. 

4. As the bencKt of the governed is, or ought to bo, the origin of 

goveriiinont, no men can liave any authority that does not expressly 
uiiianate from Umt will. • ^ 

5. Though all governments are no|^ so bad os that of Turkey, yet 
none are so good as they might be. Theamajority of every country 
have a right to fierfect their government. The minority should not 
disturb them ; they ought to secede, and form their own system in 
their own way. 

6. All have a right to an o((itil share in the benefits and burdens 
of Government. Any disabilities for opinion imply, by their exist- 
ence, baro-fneed tyranny on the side of Government, ignorant 
slavishness on the side of the governed. 

7. The rights of man, in the present state of society, are only to 

be secured by some degree of coercion to be exercised on their violator. 
The sulfercr has a right that the degree of coercion employed be a*- 
iliglit as possible. A 

8^ ItiinayHio considered as a plain proof of the hollowness of h M 
proposition if power be used to enforce instead of reason to persu 
its admissiour Government is never supported by fraud yntj? ^ 
caiftiot be^ supported by reason. W 

f). IW) man nas a right to disturb the public peace by jV 
'' the execution of a law, however bad. Ho ought 

same time the utmost powers of his reason to ^ 

"iRt have a right to act in a certain manjflr;- • ” 

' ' ' may, before he dught. jm' '\ f * 

/ ^0 think as his reason diw ^ 
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17. No man has a right to do an evil tiling that good may conic. 

18. Expediency is inadmissible in inosals. Politics are only sound 

hcfti conducted on principles of morality: they are, in fact, the 
onful^of nations. * 

ip. Alan has no right to kill his brother. It is no excuse that he 
•<Js so in uniform : he only adds the infamy of servitude to the crime 
jnurdvr. 

Ljj. Alan, wha^ver he his country, has the same rights in one 
lace ns another — the rights of universal citizenship. 

21. •The government oiba country ought to be perfectly indAferent 
• every opinion. Religious differences, the bloodiest and most 
ucorous of all, spring from partiality. 

22. A delegation of individuals, for the purpose of securing their 
f^hts, can haa^s no undelegated powc..tof restraining the oxiiression of 
icir opinion. 

23. Relief is involuntary; nothing involuntary is meritorious or 
prcbonsible. A man ought not to be considered worse or better for 
s belief. 

24. A Christian, a Deist, a Turk, and a Jew, have c<xuul rights: 

ey are men and brethren. - ^ 

If a person’s religious ideas correspond not with owm lovp 
ni nevertheless. How different would yonrs have been Jiad the 
tar r birth placed you in Tartary or India 1 • ' 

lose who believe that Heaven is, what earth has been,* a 
f in the hands of a favoured few, would do well to reconsider 
nion ; if they find that it came from their prieStliDr thi‘V 
ther, they could not do better than reject it. aroviv 

D man has a right to;be respected for any other .los whichi 
5 of virtue and talents'. Titles are tinsel, ps*>n resound : — 1 
■ Aubble, and excessive wealth a libel on ft -v.. calls itself^ thaJ 
Sj^o man has a rigttVT to 'monopolis*^* i^hich'J**^il8t it infringes 

tlje rich gi\tj to the poor, whilst mits of perrnimng the ’jibeiity 
but an iQiporfect right>*pri8oned because* he is a Dei 
'me f man haif'a rtto '• ’■'»’''!tion of outraged humani* 

Christian iiod. whoi vers <*ulogize as the ' 
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arrive at happiness and freedom. They are declared to thee by one 
«who knows thy dignity, for every hour does his heart swell with 
* honourable pride in the contemplation of what thou mayest attain- - 
by *0110 who is not forgetful of thy degeneracy, for every nujiiiciit 
brings home to him the bitter conviction of what lonu art 
Awtike !—ariae /—or be for everfhiien. 


LETTER TO LORD ELLENBOROD J 

My Loud— As the station t^. which you have been 
country is imiiortant, so much the more awful is yo>jp^ ^ 
so much the more does it become you to watch ^t^only t 

punish the virtuous and reward the vicious. w ^ viol^oi 

You preside over a Court which is instituted .S- ^ 
crime, and to whose authority the people subi ^ ^ 
conditions than that its decrees should be conformabl,]iQ^iie 8 s of a- 
If it sliouln- be demonstrated that a judge hao^on to persu^ 
ifinodbnt tna!v the bare existence of laws in conform* fraud ^uH>' 
accursed *js punished would but little extenuate hf, 
inquisitor, when ho burns an obstinate heretic, may k by 
pleSif ^et few*aro sufTiciontly blinded hj intolerance i(; . 

Its valnj^ty. It will less avail such a Judge to asser q ■ 

'"hing one who has committed no crime. Policy 
ho deemed synonymous in a court of justice, 
been regulated by the Ihtter principle, , 

''ns 1 law for a supposed violation of tc. 

Axist which suifi^to screen 
ituted power, in ronseqnence, 

^ave passed upon Mr. jBatoor 
the reproof af a natif. 
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C^ons offer human hecatombs is less barbarous than the Deity 
kged society. 

(consider man as an accountable being— but he can only be 
cable for those actions which are influenced by his will. \ 
and disbelief are utterly distinct from and unconnected with 
1 . They are the apprehension of the agreement or ditfagrec- 
of the ideas whith compose any proposition. Belief (is ah 
(tar;^ operation of the mindf and, like othe^ passiona, it|i 
cy is purely proportionate to the degrees of exciteiment. 
n is*essential to merit or demerit. liew, then, can merit'*or 
b be attached to what is distinct from that faculty of the mind 
presence is essential to their being t lam aware that relimion 
ded on the voluntariness of beOef, as it makes it a suUject 
rd and punishment ; but Hbfore we extinguish tlvi steady \ray 
3n<ind cornoMn sense, it is fit that we should discover, whach 
Qot do without their assistance, whether or no there be any jj 
'lAch may suffice to guide ns through the labyrinth of life. \^ \ 
.he law de haeretwo eomJmrmdo ha4 not been formall'iir 
d, I coi 2 Qiceive that, from the^ promise held out by you'^po'ij 
ip's zeal, we need not despair of beholding the flames oinnfi 
Sion rekindled in Smithfield. Even now the lash that drovcjidij 
ies%nd iToltaire from their native country, the chains which 
Galtleo, the flames which burned Vani^^ again resound: — or/f; 
rhere 1 ir, a nation that presumpCauu»^ calls itself the J q 
iry of freedom. Under a government whicb'J'wilst it infringfo the 
y light of thought and speech, boasts of permitting the Jibevbo7/c/; 
'ress, a man is pilloried and imprisoned becausl^he is a Dei 
one raises his voice in ‘ '‘‘**T''«tion of outraged humsni* 
Chiistian Qod. whoi rs <»uWiso as the ^ 







